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PREFACE. 



HE LbctUEES which form this volume were deliveretl 
1877 at Chatham to the students of the School of 
Military Engineering, with the aid of explanatory dia- 
grams and models, which are^^o a great extent repre- 
sented by the woodcuta. Those Lectures which relate 
to Railways were delivered by Mr. J, W. Babkv, and 
Eliose which relate to Locomotives by Mr. F. J. Bbam- 
WELL, RR.S. 

The Ijectures given at Chatham are usually printed 
for private circulation among members of the Corps of 
Koyal Engineers ; but it was thought that the publication 
of the present Lectures in one volume might furnish a 
useful book for the general public, as well as for those 
who have passed through the Chatham course of study. 

It is right to observe that portions of three out of six 
of Mr. BARBy's Lectures are extracts from his text-book 
on Itiiilway Aiipliances, published about a year before 
the Lectures were delivered. Mr. Barry found, in pre- 
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paring his Lectures, that, it being necessary to describe 
somewhat tersely the details of a variety of railway 
appliances, he could not do so better or more succinctly 
than in the words of his text-book, with such further 
words of explanation as seemed at the time of lecturing 
to be necessary. He therefore (with the concurrence of 
the authorities at Chatham) employed almost the ipsia- 
sima verba of his text-book, where they seemed appro- 
priate to the subject-matter ; and the result in the pre- 
sent volume is (as has been above stated) that a 
considerable portion of the descriptive parts of three of 
Mr. Babry's Lectures is more or less a reprint of an 
already published book. The remaindel: of Mr. Barrt's 
Lectures and the whole of Mr. Bramwbll's Lectures are 
altogether new matter. 
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CIVIL AND MTLtTART ENOINEEBINQ — RAILWAY COBYETANCE — WATKB 

CABBUaE — TRACTION — FIBST COST OP WORKS— GEADIESTS 

CmVES — LATINO OCT HAILWATS — BARTHWORKS — FLOODS — 
JOSCTIQMB, 

Lt commendng this series of lectures on Railways I feel 
myself under considerable difficulty. The subject is so 
lat^e, and embraces such a quantity and variety of 
matter, that it is not easy to make a selection that 
will be of interest and utility to military men, and will 
also come legitimately and usefully within the scope of 
a lecture from a civil engineer to those who are study- 
ing their profession in all its branches here. On the 
<Hie hand I fear I may omit subjects which might witli 
advantage be incliuled, and on the other hand I fear I 
may include subjects which arc already trite. 

In many matters the work of a military engineer 
is almost identical with that of a civil engineer. This 
is the case particularly with tliose eartii-wurks and struc- 
tures of brick, stone, or iron which belong to fortifica- 
tion. In erecting and maintaining, and even in destroying, 
these works, you have to deal with the same forces 
oC nature aa we have to consider in the construction of 
railways, buildings, or docks. 
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The circumstauce tlint many, ptjrhaps the greater 
number, of tlie leading featiues of railway constructioQ 
are embraced in the course of stutly essentiul to your pro- 
fession, alonu makes it possible for me to hope to set forth 
in six lectures the outlines of the subject which I 
have undertaken to bring before you. Knowing that 
your course of study here will instruct you in the 
general principles of constructive engineering, on which 
the earth-works, bridges, viaducts, tunnels, and other 
structures of all railways are designed and executed, I 
have discarded the notion of entering into the details 
of those subjects, and propose to apply myself to dis- 
cussing the matters which specially belong to the laying 
out, the maintaining, and the working of a railway. 

A I'eason, if one were necessary, for tlie present 
course of lectures, is to be found in the number of civil 
appointments connected with railways which, either in 
this country, or in India, or in our colonial empire, are 
filled with so much distinction by members of your corps. 

A furlher and peihaps more important reason exists 
in the l)eariug of railways upon military operations. 
No one can have followed the course of modern warfare 
without seeing of how great importance a knowledge 
of many such matters of detail must be to the Royal 
Eiif^neers. It is scarcely necessary here to enlai^e on 
tlii« subject, or to uige how essential it is that such matters 
thoiild form part of the course of study of a military 
engiiu'er. It is evident that at some of those crises 
which oa'ur in war, such special knowledge may be of 
paramount importance. Indeed the ability of an engi- 
neer officer to construct, or to reopen with rapidity, the 
P««entia! parts of a railway, and some acquaintance on 
'» part with railway working, or the possession of some 
irently unimportiuit technical knowledge of the various ^ 
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modes of evading, siirmounting, or coiinU'racting a rail- 
way difficulty (which would perliaj^M be ut ihe finger 
ends of a railway engineer or foreniau), may make the 
difference of a town or army being victualled or not, or 
of a body of troops being transported to their destina- 
tion or left behind, and so iiiay alter the fortunes of a 
campaign. 

To attempt to forecast all the difiicultiea that you may 
have to overcome, in emergencies such as those to whicli 
I have referred, or to endeavour to suggest to you all 
the means wliich arc available for grappling with each of 
them, would be an endless and a mistaken task, I shall 
best effect my [nirpose by putting before you tliose special 
features of railway constructiun which are not mere 
matters of api)lied mechanics, and by describing, as well 
as I can within tlie limits at my disposal, the mode in 
which railways for eivil and commercial purposes are laid 
out, constructed, and worked. I shall also at the conclu- 
sion of the course refer biiefly to some of the methods 
wliich in ordinary railway working are employed in deal- 
ing with various emergencies or mishaps. 

I propose, then, to take in order the questions that 
arise for consideration in regard to the laying out and 
the construction of a railway ; and of tliese tiie first point 
to be considered is undoubtedly whether in any given 
case it is or is not desirable to construct a railway at all. 
Do not sup|>ose that I am beginning outside the reason- 
able limits of the subject. Any one of you may some 
day have to determine whether it is best to substitute a 
railway for, or to add a railway to, the existing means 
of conveyance by the roads of a country, or whether 
water carriage in some form or other ought not rather 
to be maintained, improved, or introduced. 

Let us, therefore, consider some of the salient features 
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of the comparison between railways and other modes 
conveyance. 

It is almost imiwssible to do justice to the magnitude 
of the results which have been attained in llie irapiX)ve- 
raenta of locomotion since tlie introduction of railways. 
We have it brought oftentimes prominently before us 
by the literature of fifty years ago, when the speed of 
a well-appointed fast coach seemed perfection. But I 
would call your attention to tiie fact that the contrast 
between an average speed of nearly eleven miles an hour 
by the Quicksilver or any other of the favourite coaches 
of the last generation on a long journey over excellent 
turnjiike roads, and the forty-five miles an hour average 
speed of our express trains on first-class railways, is 
as nothing to the contrast between the travelling of 
fifty years ago in Russia, Soutli America, India, or any 
of those formerly almost roadless countries, and the 
twenty or twenty-five miles an hour average speeil on the 
railways which have been constructed of late years 
ill those locaHties. In England and in Western Euroi)o 
the introduc! ion of railways meant an im]>rovement, 
certainly great, but after all, an improvement of degree ; 
in other countricii, such as those which I have mentioned, 
it meant a difl'erence of kind, tlirough which many places 
became accessible which were formerly practically inac- 
cessible, and produce whicli Wiis formerly worthless by 
reason of the want of means of locomotion became of 
value. 

In this country the materials for road-making are so 
easily obtained, and we are always within so short a 
distance from the sea, that no place can be very inac- 
cessible, even for the free interchange of heavy mer- 
chandise or minerals, and one must go to other countries 
to appreciate the changes introduced by railways. It 
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waa lately my lot to go to the River riate Stiites of the 
Ai^ontine Republic for the purpose of laying out a niil- 
way; and there the difference between railways and no 
railways is immense, (ind such as 1 have alluded tn above 
as being not a difference of degree but of kind. In that 
great rolhng plain, formed entirely of alluvial deposit, 
' there is no gravel or atone fit for metalling, and it is in 
fact impossible to make a road which will bo passable, 
after a week's heavy rain, for carts or i-ven for bullock 
waggons. In winter goods traffic is almost entirely bus 
peiided, and it is no uncommon thing for a wh^od, 
drawn by twenty uxeti, m fairly good weather, to occupy 
months on a journey of 150 or 200 miles, while for 
passengers, even in the most favourable weather, the only 
means of travelling is in waggons or on hoi-seback. The 
contrast between such a state of thing'? and the conve- 
nience of the slowest railway is greater than anything we 
know of in Eiuropc, excei)t, perhaps, in the remote parts 
uf Bussia. 

In some countries, then, a railway competes with 
gcxnl roads, and it is a mere matter of expense or con- 
venience whether gtHxls and passengers be carried on 
the road or on the railway, whereas in other countries 
the railway may be said to be without any competitor, 
for unless goods be conveyed by the railway they caimut 
at many seasons of ihe year be transported at all. 

Another rival to traffic by railway to be considered is, 
as I have said, water caniage. Water carriage includes 
caniage by sea, by rivers, and by canals. Broadly speak- 
ing, it may, I think, be stated that for long distances, 
where the expense of loading and imloading the ships 
and the expenditure on port dues are small compared 
with the total cost of a voyage, railways cannot in 
the conveyance of heavy goods or minerals compete 
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cheapness with carriage either by sea or by tidal 
rivers. 

Carriage by non-tidal rivers is another thing. In that 
case the delays of making a round voyage, that is to say 
of going and returning, a process which iD%'olves the 
accomplishment of half the distance against stream, often 
occupy so much time or the expenditure of so much 
power, that railways may comj>ete more or less succeas- 
fiJIy with such rivers in the comparative cost of carriage. 
Li all such matters it is almost sniwrHuous to say that no 
general law can be laid down. A river may be particu- 
larly easy of navigation, the stream to be encountered 
may be slight, the prevailing wind may be up stream, 
or the river may be wide enough to permit of con- 
venient beating to windward, and under such circum- 
stances river navigation may iu cheapness surpass the 
railroad. In other cases all the circumstances may be 
adverse to river navigation. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, on large rivers navigation will be found for low 
speeds and for considerable distances as cheap, if not 
cheaper, than cairiage by railroad. 

But mere cheapness in the cost of the journey is not 
the only point to be considered. Regularity and certainty 
of despatch and deUvery for most sorts of merchandise, 
are in many localities of very high importance, and neither 
of these can be sufficiently attained in sea or river navi- 
gation. It may well happen, as it often has happened, 
that sea and river navigation have been beaten in com- 
petition by a railway service from tliis cause alone, and 
we see a striking example of this in the large and in- 
creasing amount of land-bome coal which comes to Lon- 
don. No doubt much can be done to reduce the uncer- 
tainty of the duration of sea and river voyages by the 
employment of steam power in ships of high class, and we 



see instances of tills improvement in the fine screw colliei-s 
and trading vessels which run with great regidarity 
T>etween the northern ports and the Thames, Other 
examples will occur to you in the well-found and 
well-engined ships of the packet lines and in the great 
river steamers of the Continent and America. But still, 
when all that can be done has been done to ensure 
ri^larily, there remains a formidable and proverbial un- 
certainty in both sea and river navigation, which, pro 
tanto, places it at a disadvantage with a railroad service. 
A further and important circumstance telling in favour 
of a railway service is the facility it affords for the distri- 
bution and collection of the traific at different spots often 
at a considerable distance from each other. A train of 
trucks can be broken up into as many units as there 
are trucks, and each truck can be sent separately to its 
destination ; but this is very different from the case of 
a vessel containing 1,000 or 1,500 tons of cargo, which 
cannot, as a rule, be all used or stored at the point of 
disembarkation and has to be sent to many different 
customers. 

Canal navigation is in this and in many other respects 
different. In the first place, with regard to cheapness, the 
proprietors of the canal having spent capiLal in making the 
canal, and in many cases expensive storage reservoirs, to 
provide for the waste of water in lockage, are not only sub- 
ject to a yearly outgoing for renewal and maintenance and 
management of the works, but have also, if possible, to pro- 
vide interest on the capital expended. Tlie working ex- 
penses and interest result in the imposition of lolls more or 
less heavy. The wind cannot be miicli used as a [xjwer 
for locomotion in a canal, and it becomes necessary to incur 
the coat of employing animal or steam power. On the 
other hand, much thought has been given to enable Imth 
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aiiimal and steam power to be applied to the best advan- 
tage on canals, and tlie consequence is that after meet- 
ing the above-named expenses the cost per ton of 
heavy goods conveyed by canal is remarkably low; so 
low, indeed, that it ia a moot point whether we in this 
country have not been over hasty in discontinuing to a 
great extent the use of our canals, and whether much 
of tlie mineral traffic which now encumbers the main 
trunk Unea of railway might not advantageously be con- 
veyed ns formerly by canal. Tiierc atn be no doubt that 
much might yet be done to improve the conduct of 
canal traffic, to apply power still more cheaply, and to 
overcome one of its great drawbacks, viz. the waste of 
water in Uxkago. 

In canal navigation properly conducted, and in tem- 
perate climates, there ougtit to be as a rule little of timt 
uncertainty in the duration of a voyage to which aea and 
river navigation is exiKtsed, and a railway ouglit not 
to be able to claim much advantage as compared with a 
r;mal in ri-gularity of despatch and delivery. Frost is, 
liowever, a <lifHculty whicli is serious, and oven in this 
country our canals are occasionally in hard winters useless 
for weeks together. But making allowance for all these 
drawbacks, it cannot be denied that canals properly con- 
ducted are for liea\y goods most valuable means of 
locomotion, and in some countries offer |)eculiar advan- 
tages. I ought not to leave tliis branch of the subject 
without pointing out that there ai'c cases where canak 
may be witli advantage used for the two purposes of 
locomotion and irrigation, and it may be that this fact 
may ia certain t-ases give a canal the jH'efcreuce over a 
railway. 

All the above-mentioned means of water carriage 
enter 90 sharply into competition with niilways in cheap-- 
nesa for slow traffic, that they must receive due con- 
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sideration in judging whether for such traffic a rnilway 
should be built. But the case is very diflcreiit where an 
important passenger traffic has to be accommodated and 
where high rates of speed are required either for pas- 
sengers or for perishable goods. Here tlie railway is 
among all known means of locomotion pre-eminent. 

Let us now consider the contrast between carriage 
by railway and carriage by road. Here, omitting the 
clement of first cost, cheapness of transit will imdoubtedly 
be found on the side of the railway. To move a load 
<»ti tlie best roadway vehicle along a level and smooth 
macadamised road requires the expenditure of a steady 
force of from forty-four to sixty-seven pounds per ton. 
To drag a similar load along a straight smooth hne of 
I railway at teu miles an hour requires but about eight or 

TiBLK No. 1.— TRACTION ON ROADS. 

BEitisTAKCE IN Lbs. feb Ton ok Lf^vf.l Roads op 
Different Materials. 



Stone tnimwaj . 

I^Ted roads 

HKadamised roads 

GnTel . 

Soft Bandf and gravully ground 




Table No. 2.— TRACTION ON RAILWAYS. 
, Kesistance on a Stkaicdt and Level Railway of Trains of 

OkDIKART DEBCniTTION AND WeIOHT. 



Vtilocilyoftiainin 1 

milea per )ionr. | 

, Resistance in lbs. | 

I per ton . | 



10 15 
8i 9i 



50 60 

22^ 23 



I nine pounds per ton. In Tables No. 1 and No. 2 are 
I piven from the ordinary text-books the ti-active forces 
I necessary under dilTercnt conditions of the material form- 
1 ing the road as compared with the tmcUve force required 
tta a straight and level niiiwiiy. We thus see that on n 
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railroad the resistance even at 60 miles an hour tloes iiot^ 
exceed 29 lbs. per ton, and we must remember that in ; 
this resistance are included the very considerable retard- 
ing forces caused by the resistance of the air, by the 
various elements of friction between the carriages and 
the rails, and by the friction of the several parts of the 
carriage itself, all of which are a^ravated by travelling 
at such a high velocity.' 

From the above considerations of the resistance to 
traction in the two cases of road and railway, there can 
be no fear of road traffic being a competitor in cheapness 
of working with a railway when made, and we may also 
be sure that for passenger traffic and for goods requiring 
to be conveyed not only with regularity, but also at a 
tolerably high rate of speed, water carriage can scarcely 
compete on anything like equal terms. 

Eoads being cheap in first cost, may, with light traffic, 
pay better than a railway, and the circumstances of the 
traffic to be accommodated may not justify the cost of a 
railway. One of the most important services of roads in 
poor countries ia often to act as feeders to a main line 
of railway, which may perhaps aa a trunk line pay well 
in itself but could not support the cost of branches on 
which the traffic is too small to be remunerative. 

Tractive force by means of steam power is likely in 
the future to be introduced largely on roads, especially 
where animal power is costly. The road traction engine 
may bo said to be at present in its infancy, and great 
development of this means of locomotion may be looked 
for. In viewing this branch of the subject it must 
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' In the table No. 3 iboTe given, the MeistAnca due to tfae weigtit and J 
friclwn of the engine itself is not included, nnd the liKiiree simpi; denote t1 
lowing tiirain exerted on the coupling betneen llic en^ne and the foremoA< I 
csrriHgc of ■ Iniiu, 




LArmO OUT A RAILWAY. 

' remembered that however economically tractive force may 
be obtained, the elements of resistance due to imperfec- 
tious of the roadway will remain and be in all cases much 
greater than on a railroad. 

When these general considerations have been inves- 
tigated, and if it be decided that a railway is to be god- 
structed, the important question arises in what manner 
is the railway in question to be laid out. The beau-ideal 
of an ordinary railway would be one perfectly straight 
and perfectly level. This would produce economy of 
time in performing the journey, and of money in the 
working expenses. I need not aay that in most cases 
such a line is unattainable; and one point on which judg- 
ment is required is how far straightnesa and levelness 
I are to be aimed at, or how mucli of first cost is allowable 
in \iew of the circumstances under whicli a hne will be 
worked when made. An extra expenditure of 10,000/. 
per mile means that to Justify it about 10/. per mile per 
1 week should be saved thereby in working expenses. In 
I Bome cases the 10,000/. of extra first cost will be amply 
I rep^d, but in olher cases it may form a heavy burden on 
I the railway for ever, and never be wholly repaid. 

Another important consideration is that the railway 

ehould be at such levels and so near to the surface as 

to accommodate the country through which it passes, 

giving to towns and villages convenient access to its 

stations. It is of no use to a town that a railway should 

be made to pas,s near it if that railway be in a tunnel 100 

I or 200 feet below it, and it is only of partial utility 

I if it be on a lofty vitiduct far above the roads. Thus, 

I the layiug out of an ordinary railway is often a matter 

I of compromise between what is desirable and what is 

I attainable. This is particularly the ca.se in hilly countries, 

1 or in cases in which railways hitve to be made cheaply 
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or luade quickly, and in which the construction of works 
of art, as the French euphemistically call railway bridges, 
viaducts, and tunnels, has consequently as far as possi- 
ble to be avdded. Frequently fix)m an engineering point 
of view a long tunnel or viaduct may be extremely de- 
sirable, but on examination may turn out to be financially 
inadmissible. Again, it may be that in the case in point 
the yearly returns might pay for the first cost of important 
works of art, but the expenditure of time necessary to 
construct them cannot be afforded. The above matters 
are of particular interest in remote countries, where 
structures such as tunnels, viaducts, and bridges are often 
the crucial points of the questions ( 1 ) whether a railway 
can or cannot be made, and (2) what time will be occu- 
pied in making it. 

In military and temporary railways time is the essen- 
tial point, and economy, either of first cost or of working, 
is of no consequence. I allude to railways undertaken in 
war time, such as those constructed by ourselves at Bala- 
clava, and in Abyssinia, or by the Germans to avoid the 
fortresses of Metz and Tours, or to such temporary lines 
as may be required to avoid or repair a gap made by the 
enemy in a railway. In such cases economy of money 
is nothing, but economy of time in constructing the rail- 
way is everything, and any works of construction that 
caimot be rapidly put together and cannot be made of 
materials readily accessible, must be rigorously eschewed. 

Having come to some conclusion on the limita- 
tions which the case imposes, with respect to the first 
cost which may be properly incurred on a railway, and 
with respect also to the employment of costly and delay- 
causing works, the problem which presents itself is to lay 
out as good a railway as is possible after weighing all 
the requirements of the case under consideration. 
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It is perhaps needless to say that if we cannot make 
a straight anil level railway from point to point, the direc- 
tioD and level of the railway are determined by the 
question of the permissible gradients on the line. We 
may have to go over a range of hills or to descend and 
cross a river, but in either case we shall probably have 
to say what is the steepest gradient which, under the cir- 
cumstances, we must aim at not exceeding, in any part 
of the line in question. 

Now, withoiit trenching on the province of my friend 
Mr. Bramwell, who will doubtless indicate to you the 
available tractive force of the locomotive engine, I may 
remind you that there is a maximum tractive force that 
a eingle ordinary locomotive can apply ; aud assuming any 
given load as the maximum for any train, we can, if wo 
look only to the loads to be conveyed, say what is the 
steepest gradient that can be tolerated. 

The class of traffic, however, that seems to demand the 
easiest gradients is that of minerals to be carried at an 
economically low speed. In this case almost any gradient 
against the load is prejudicial, and the only hope of 
carrying minerals over long distances in siiccessfid compe- 
tition (so far as cost of transit is concerned) with water 
carriage is to have the heaviest possible trains drawn by 
a single locomotive. 

But there are many other matters to be borne in mind 
besides the question of making a line which can be 
worked very clicaply, and, having considered the country, 
we must cut our coat according to our cloth. Knowing 
the class of line he is endeavouring to lay out, an engi- 
neer, if it be a local line, to serve an agricultural district, 
■n-ill content himself, if necessary, with gradients of 1 in 
60, 1 in 50, or even I in 40, on a line where few trains 
will run, and where the saving in interest on first cost 
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will pay for some extra e^qienditune in locomotive 
[Kiwer. 

U; however, a line be required for high-speed passen* 
ger traffic, other points have to be conadered. To creep 
slowly up hills, and to rush down them, is a policy that 
has its limits. It is not only wasteful in expenditure of 
locomotive power, but in the wear and tear of both 
rolling stock and permanent way, and, with regard to this 
last item, very steep gradients for high speeds involve, or 
ought to involve, greater firet cost in the permanent 
way. Safety and the necessity of being able to pull up 
within a reasonable distance, limit the speed in running 
down hill, so that we may say that for high-speed passen> 
ger lines even occasional gradients steeper than 1 in 100 
should be avoided if possible ; and for very high-speed 
passenger traffic there is no doubt that still easier gradients 
are important. In both cases a few steep gradients do 
less harm than a generally rather heavy line. 

One of the first considerations is, therefore, the ruling 
gradient to be adopted. A ruling gradient is the steepest 
gradient on any railway or portion of a railway under con- 
sideration, and probably takes its name from the fact that 
it determines the weight of the trains. A railway may, 
however, be divided into sections with difierent ruling 
gradients, and in that case the mode of working one section 
may be, and often is, difierent from the mode of working 
the other sections. Having settled what ruling gradient 
is desirable for working the traffic on the whole line or 
on the section under consideration, we should careftiUy 
investigate what is the gradient which nature prescribes 
to us in the country through which the railway is to pass, 
"^or instance, in a certain district a gradient of 1 in 70 
ly be one which can be adjusted with facility to the 
les of the hills, so as to give us a railway almost on the 
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surface of the ground, whereaa a gradient of 1 in 100 1 
will involve a complete change in the nature of thei 
works, and will cause a large expenditure in cuttings J 
and embankments, in tunnels and viaducts. 

rig. 1 illustrates my meaning; on it are drawn "25 J 
feet contour lines, and two imaginary towns are indicated ' 
by the letters A and B. We will sup]x*se that the full 
bh\i.'k line shows the direction which the railway ought 
to follow, as the shortest distance between A and B. If 
the ruling gradient adopted be such that the railway i 
will rise at least 25 feet in the distance between the ia- 
tcrscctions of the full black line and the contour linea, 
the railway will be a surface line. Thus, if the 25 feet J 
contour lines be not less than 1,750 feet apart, measured j 
along the luie of railway, the riding gradient of the direct 
line as a surface line would be 1 in 70. But suppose 
we adopt a gradient of 1 in 100 or of 1 in 1 50 ? Then, 
unless we alter the angle at which the railway crosses i 
the contour lines, and deviate it fiom its proper direction, 
along one or the otlier of the two dotted lines, as shown 
in fig. 1, the railway will gradually bring itself deeper and 
deeper at each contour line, and, instead of being at the 
surface, will at the hist contoui- Hne be deep below the 
level of the ground. In fig. 2 is shown a section of the 
railway in two of the cases just mentioned. In the one 
case a gradient of 1 in 70, and in the other case a 
gradient of 1 in 150, has been adopted on the straight 
line, and it will be seen that in the latter case the line | 
will be 90 feet below the top of the hill. 

There are situations where a line can be deviated, 
aa above referred to, without corresponding disadvan- 
tages, but there are other cases where to do this will be 
lo gain the advantages too dearly, and where it is better 
lH>ldly tfl face the difficulties of the direct hne. 
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It is m many ciises clearly right to disregard all notions 
of making a surface line : for instance, where tlie saving 
in working expenses is certain to fully repay tlie cost of 
expensive earthworks, tunnels, and viaducts. It must, 
however, be remembered that the interest on the addi- 
tional first cost ia a charge which cannot possibly be 
evaded ; it is a constant quantity and has to be faced, 
whether the traffic be gi'eat or small, and no improve- 
I ments of locomotives or rolling stock, or in modes of 
I working, can ever lessen that item of charge. 

While flat gradients are unquestionably most desirable , 
the time has gone by when it was thought tliat, un- 
less at least as good a gradient as 1 in 300 could be 
attained (which was chosen as being at that time con 
eidcred to be the steepest gradient on which vehicles 
I would not begin to roll from their own weiglit), it was 
useless to attempt to make a successfid railway. Now- 
a-dajfs, thanks to a great extent to the improvements 
which have taken place in the locomotive, we see all 
' round us examples of steep and yet financially successful 
, railways ; and though we may all wish for a fiat line, it is 
apparent that there are even more important considera- 
tions involved, and that, in this respect as in others, we 
may buy gold too dear. 

Bearing these matters in view, our endeavour should 
be to get the best gradients we can for our money ; and 
by the ' best gradients ' I mean those best adapted for the 
\ traffic to be expected on the line. Thus, for a railway, 
I on which the bulk of the tniffic will be passenger traffic, 
I the load will be much the same in both directions, because 
I passengers pass and repass in about equal numbers between 
I any two pliices, though it may be that at certain times 
I of tlie year or of the day the stream of passengers will be 
I more strong in one direction than in the otlier. Even were 
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there do such equality, the small proportion which tlie 
weight of the passengers even in a fully-loaded passenger 
carnage bears to the weight of the empty carriage makes 
the question of the direction of the traffic comparatively 
unitnportmit. In passenger trains from 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the total load consists of the wedght of the passenger 
carriages, even when all the seats are occupied. There- 
fore for a passenger line the steepest admissible gradient 
may be used in either direction. But for goods and mineral 
traffic the case is different, for in goods and mineral trains 
only about 30 to 50 per cent, of the total load consists of 
the weight of the vehicles, and on goods and mineral lines 
the flow of traffic is often entirely in one direction. In such 
eases money ought to be s|)ent freely for securing good 
gradients where opposed to the loaded trains, while we 
may be content with worse gradients where these are 
merely op[X)sed to the returuing empty trains. Many of 
the lines connecting the collieries with shipping ports are 
cxaniplea of lines with falling gradients for the loaded 
trains, and in such cases the locomotive power is only 
{■ailed upon for bringing back the empty trucks. 

In some colliery lines we find that the gradients with 
the load are uKitters about which there is but little 
choice, as the lines descend mountain valleys more or less 
steep, and have to conform to the general slope of these 
valleys. In laying out the parts of the line where there 
must be grixdients against the load, we may have more 
choice ; and in determining the ruling gradient against 
the load on such parts of the line, we should consider 
the traction on the ruling gradient against the returning 
empty trains, and endeavour to make the ruling gradient 
against the full trains suitable to the amount of tractive 
"irce which must of necessity be available for bringing 
ck the empty trains. To give an example of my mean- 
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Jng. With the best minenxl trucks, the weight of the 
wo^nn when empty is about 30 per cent, of the weight 
of the waggon loaded, and thus an engine that will drag 
itself and a train of empty trucks up 1 in 50 will be able 
to drag the same number of full trucks up an uicline of 
1 in 170. If. therefore, the circumstances of the country 
compel the adoption of a gradient of 1 in 50, descending 
with the load, we must endeavour to have no steeper 
gradient than 1 in 170 against the load if we desire 
to take fuil advantage of the power of the locomotive 
both in going and returning. 

It may happen that it is possible to adopt a good 
ruling gradient for the greater part of a railway, and 
that it is only necessary to use a steep ruling gradient 
at one or more particular spots. A concenti'ation of 
steep gradients at one place or in one district is more 
economical in working the traffic tlian steep gradients scat- 
tered, Bo to speak, over the whole line ; for special means, 
iuch as additional engines, engines of special construction, 
or fixed winding engines, may be locally employed 
for forwarding the traffic over the steep gradients, 
and the traffic at other places may be conveyed without 
these special appliances. This cannot happen if atcep 
gradients are intermingled with easy gradients, and in 
.«uch cases the power employed must be adequate to sur- 
mounting the steep gradients, and will be working waste- 
fiiUy over the easy gradients. Examples of the former 
mode of laying out railways are to be seen in some of 
our colliery lines, on which the ruling gradient of the 
greater part of the railway is flat, except near the collieries. 
iln many such instances fixed engines and ropes are used 
drag the vehicles up the steep inclines, or else the train 
spUt up and hauled up the inclines in detail by an 
irdinary or by a special locomotive. 
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The same considerations of first cost have to be borne 
in niind in dealing with the question of curves on rail- 
ways. The curve of minimum radius to be adopted in 
many cases is, like that of the ruling gradient, a com- 
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construction. Two desiderata of a railway are, as hus 
been said, levelneaa and striughtness, and in some well- 
known examples these seem to have been very nearly 
attained. In many of the early railways in this and 
other countries any curves of less than a mile radius 
were almost forbidden, except at junctions or stations, 
where the speed was expected to l)e at all times low. 
The early railways were generally constructed on favour- 
able ground along main va.lle3's ; but as railways were 
required in parts of the country not approached by 
the miun valleys, it was found necessary to adopt curves 
of much smaller radius, in order that the railway might 
be made to conform to the general features of the 
ground. Thus, in laying out an economical railway on 
the slopes of side-lying ground, one has, if possible, to 
adopt such a curve as will allow the railway to hug the 
hill side where necessary ; for unless this Ciiu be done, 
the line of railway mil be constantly leaving or entering 
the hill side, and very heavy embankments and cuttings 
will be necessary. An example ia given in fig. 3 of 
the difference of using a curve of 30 chains and a curve 
of 60 chains radius, on the sides of a valley, the section 
being given in each case. In this example it is assumed 
that the position of the points A and B are prescribed, as 
also are the directions of the straight lines which approach 
the points A and B before the curves commence. 

The mmimum curve that may be adopted under 
different circumstances, and apart from the matters above 
mentioned, is a question involving several considerations, 
which cannot be adequately viewed, until we have con- 
sidered many otiicr matters of railway construction, 
which will be treated of in subsequent lectures. In 
modem practice, curves of from 30 to 40 chains rati: 
litre often introduced on high-speed passenger lines. 
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Ourves of 15 and 12 chains are used in exception^ 
places on passenger lines, and still smaller cimrea on 
Metropolitan lines and in sUitions, and in sidings. Tbe 
curves approaching Cannon Street Eailway Bridge are 8 
chains radius, and the curves of the lines joining tlie 
Metropohtau Railway to the Great Northern Eailway are 
6| chains radius. 

Much sharper curves are introduced on special luiea. 
A well-known example of what can be done in the 
way of accommodating a railway to the contour lines of 
a hilly district is the Festiniog Railway in Wales, on 
which the gauge is only 2 feet and the cui'vea of minimum 
radius are about 2 chains. If it had been necessary 
on this railway to use the ordinary narrow gauge of 
this country, viz. 4' 8,'/', with a curve of the usual 
minimum radius of say 10 chains, the line would have 
required works of such magnitude as to preclude the 
financial possibility of having a railway in the locality. 
It is, however, but rarely that the question of the 
gauge affects the other considerations which define the 
curve of minimum radius. Usually the natural features 
of a country are such that curves permissible for other 
reasons will accommodate themselves sufhciently easily 
to the sides of the liills. 

When the general direction of a railway has been 
decided on with reference to the matters above referred to, 
then, unless in cases where a map of laige scale already 
exists, a rough survey is made, and what are called trial 
levels and trial sections are taken, in order to determine 
with greater precision tbe direction of the railway from 
point to point. The question of how far we can follow the 
general direction prescribed to us, so far as it depends on 
the physical features of the country, generally resolves 
itself into tlie question liow the railway is to cross a ridge 
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of hills or a valley. These points, tlierefore, are those 
which first require detailed study, and, as a preliminary 
to further operations, the heiglit and width of the ridge 
or the depth and ^ndth of the valley at various points have 
to be determined. 

Thua, iu the case of a ridge we desire to find a de- 




pression which is low enough and is approached by accli- 
vities suiBciently gentle to allow of their being traversed 
by the ruling gradient. If it be impossible to avoid a tunnel 
J or very deep cutting, some other point on the ridge may 
I perhaps be found, which, though higher in level, may be 
I less in width, or wliich can he approached with easier 
gradients up to the spot where a tunnel must be made; 
I for il" a tunnel of given length lias to be made, it is not a 
I material point whether the hill above it be high or low. 
I Thus, if we assume the length of a tunnel to be a fixed 
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such cases are given in the figs. 5, 6, and 7, to which I 
shall refer again presently. 

Conversely in the case of crossing a main valley, the 
question is whether it is best to look out for a place where, 
by taking advantage of cross valleys, the line may be led 
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down to a low level viaduct, as on the line A B c in fig. 4, 
or whether there is any point where, the sides of the 
valley approaching each other, the line can with greater 
economy be carried across it on a high level with a more 
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lofty viaduct, as on the line D e p. The case of a viaduct 
is, however, not exactly comparable to that of a tunnel, 
as a high viaduct costs considerably more than a low one. 

Taking, then, the case of a ridge, and returning to the 
figs. 5, 6, and 7 ; an examination of the apparently avail- 
able points of crossing it, with perhaps a line of levels 
taken along the ridge, as shown in plan by the dotted 
line L A B c M on fig. 5, and in section on fig. 6, nearly at 
right angles to the line of the proposed railway, will 
indicate whether one or more points of crossing require 
further examination. Then rough trial sections, along 
lines such as those indicated on the plan by the lines 
DAP, G B H, J c K, on fig. 5, followng approximately 
the hnes a railway could take, and a few cross sections 
at critical places shown by the short dotted lines (p. q. r. «., 
&c.) on fig. 5, may be made on each of the possible routes. 
These trial sections will aid a further examination of the 
ground on each route, and such an examination will 
probably indicate definitely which is the best line to 
follow. 

Of two routes the trial sections may appear equally 
good, in the general question of how best to cross the 
ridge, but on one line there may evidently be greater 
facilities than on the other for still further improving the 
line in the main valley leading up to the ridge ; the liills 
on either side may be less intersected with cross valleys, 
and the main valley may have more regularly sloping 
sides, showing that a little further care in selection of 
suitable ground on one of the routes will enable a good 
line to be laid out, which might on the other route be 
evidently unattainable. 

A further reference to figs. 5, 6, and 7 will explain 
more fully the point to which I have been alluding. The 
line J c K approaches the hills by a gradient of 1 in 50, 
but cannot pass the ridge l A B c m without a tunnel about 
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two miles iu length about 100 feet below the surface of 

the ridge at the point c. Whereas, by adopting the Une 

o B II with the same gradient the ridge can be pierced 

at B by a tunnel only 1^ mile long, but at a much 

greater depth. Again, the line d a f can cross the 

je with a still shorter tunnel, but the valley up which 

r the line has to pass is so much broken by cross valleys 

I as to entail expensive work. In these cases the line 

I 6 B 11 is the one which should be adopted. 

Having, by some such preliminary examination, de- 
j termiued the general course of the line, the next step 
is to liiive such a survey prepared of the leading features 
L of the ground as will enable the line to be laid out with 
accuracy. This sur\'ey shouki be wide enough to allow 
of shifting the hne considerably on either side of the 
probable direction, and much time and trouble are often 
mived by making the survey wider than at first seems 
necessary. 

On the rough survey a line is laid down with suitable 

I curves, using the infomuition already obtained ns to 

levels for suiting the line to the contour of the ground. 

A more careful section is then taken over the ground along 

\ the line so laid down on the plan. Cross sections are 

f also taken where it may seem desirable, and by this time 

I it will in all probability be found that a sHght shifting 

I of the line one way or the otlior will give what appears 

) the most suitable line. In finally fixing the line several 

points have lo be considered. 

With regard to the plan, it must not be supposed 
that, because a certain curve has been thought to 
I be the minimum permissible curve, it is wise to follow 
I the contours of the ground as much as such curves 
Iwill allow. It may be bad policy to carry a line 
|(,into a broad depression, or so as to follow some deep 
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but iiaiTOw cross valley, where in the one case a mode- 1 
rate erabiinkment, and in the other case a short, if I 
high, viaduct would enable a comparatively straight line 
to be followed; for the longer line, though running on j 
the surface, may by reason of its greater lengtli cost more I 
than the straighter line ; and it must be remembered that i 
any needless lengthening of the Une will always entail ' 
an unnecessary burden in the expense of working. The I 
additional length has not only to be made in the first place, 
but has to be kept in repair, and moreover every train ^ 
will have to run over the additional mileage. 

It will sometimes be worthy of consideration whether I 
in crossing a short valley, if it be also not deep, a very J 
short rapid incline both ways is not better than a circuitous I 
but contouring surface line with a more gentle gradient; 
for unless the total fall be more than 15 or 20 feet, the 
excess of velocity given to a train by such a depression ia i 
not serious, and consequently the velocity gained by tlie i 
train running down one side may be trusted and may be 
safely used to carry it up the other side of the depression. J 

Some of the points which affect the relative cost of I 
works, and are therefore of importance In the laying out T 
of a line, must now be referred to. 

It is important so to adjust the levels of the rails that ' 
the amount of earth to be excavated from cuttings may 
bahince, or as nearly as possible balance, the amount of 
earth required to make tlie embankments. This intro- 
duces the subject of the slopes at which earth mil stand, 
and necessitates the investigation of the geological cha- 
racter of the country to be traversed by the railway. In 1 
the following table arc given the slopes at which earth ] 
will stand after lapse of time under ordinary conditions, 
that is to say, on the supposition that there are no abnormal 1 
conditions, such as bad natural drainage or stratification J 
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■■inclined downward so as to make a launching ' way ' oii 
L which the earth can slide, nor any admixture of foreign 
I Bubstauccs with the earth which, on exposure to air or 

ip, enter into new mechanical and chemical combina- 
I tions and cause the earth to alter its condition. 

Subject to these qualifications the average natural 
^slopes with a horizontal line at which diflerent earths 
I will stand may be taken as shown in Table No. 3. 

Table No. 3, 

IJorizonlM. Tartical. 

Oravel 1 to 1 

D17 Sand li „ 1 

Compact Eai'tti . . . IJ „ 1 

Clay well drained . ij >, 1 

Clay wet 3 „ 1 

In addition to the above kinds of earth, rock cut- 
I tings have often to be considered ; and in the description 

'rock' we may include chalk as the softest, aud granite 
I or gneiss as the hardest. Sunilarly, the line of deuiarca- 
I tiou between the other descriptions of eaith is anything 
1 but well marked ; indeed thei'e is no subject on which 
I the judgment of the engineer has to be more carefidly ex- 
[ erctsed than in dealing with the different descriptions of 
L earths and rocks which he encounters, and in deciding on 
[ the different slopes to be given to the cuttings and em- 
[ bankments. It must be borne in mind that there are 
I rocks which, thoiigh difficult to excavate, disintegrate 
I under the iuilucnce of the weather, until eventually they 

will stand at slopes no steeper than does ordinary earth ; 

and on the other hand some rocks will stand for ever with 

BCarcely any slope at all. In deciding on the slopes of 
[ the earthworks an engineer has to steer a middle course 
\ between prudence and extravagance of expenditure. 

The above-mentioned slopes I'efer to the slopes at 
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which the itttiiral earth or rock will stand in the »de of 
an excavftlkn ; but in balaociDg the cuttings and nnbank- 
iDCDls allowance nntst be made for the ^fiaence of aoMe 
&t which a cuttii^ will stand and that at which an em- 
bankment made of the earth from that cuttii^ will stand. 
Thus we may excavate rock from a cutting and find that 
the cutting will stand at a slope of ;| to 1 or ^ to 1, but 
when the loose materials from that cutting are tipped 
into an embankment the an^e of repose of these mate- 
rials may be H to 1. As a general rule the softer earths 
will stand at about the same inclination in an embankment 
as they do in a cutting, but the material from a rock 
cutting will seldom stand at a steeper angle than 1^ to 1, 
or in extreme cases 1 to 1. In estimating the slopes of 
earth on railway works in the absence of special know- 
ledge of the material, 1.^ to 1 is an average which it is 
customary to adopt for cuttings and embankments, and 
which in practice gives fairly correct general results. 

Next, we must not forget that earth excavated from 
a cutting will not be contained in an embankment of the 
game cubical dimensions as those of the cutting. The 
extra space required even after subsidence will vary 
with the material to be used, from about 8 per cent, in 
the case of sand, gravel, and clay, to 20 per cent, in 
the case of broken chalk and rocks. 

The earthwork should balance not merely on the 
whole railway, but as far aa possible on each part of 
it, as otherwise extra expense will be incurred in carrying 
the excavated material long distances. Thus, as for as 
possible, the material from each cutting should go into the 
immediately adjacent embankments. 

Trial holes or borings {if trial holes cannot be made) 
should 1)0 made along the line of railway, to give infor- 
mation of tho nature of the ground, and it may happen 
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■ that the knowledge gained from the borings may render 
■desirable a modification of either the position or level of 
tribe railway. The number and position of the trial holes 
Iwhich may be advisable depends on the local circiim- 
iBtances of the line. Thus in districts in which there is a 
f great variety of stratification, one or more trial holes are 
desirable at every cutting, but in districts of more uni- 
form formation so great a number is unnecessary. In all 
^_ cases trial holes should be made at the site of all import- 
^H uit works, such as viaducta, lai^e bridges, or tunnels. 
^iThe expense of trial holes will be amply repaid when 
^Bthe works of construction are begun by their enabling 
^Btfaorough consideration to be given beforehand to the 
^Bdetaib of tlie works to be undertaken. For instance, if 
^Vin a cutting rock is likely to be encoimtered, it is of gi'eat 
^P importance to an engineer in laying out a rail way to know 
beforehand the actual depth below the siu^face of the 
ground at which it will be reached. On this circum- 
stance depends the inclination of the slopes to be given 
I to the sides of the cutting and consequently the width of 
the rutting at its top, and the amount of property re- 
quired. Tor, supposing that in a cutting 40 feet deep, 
bard rock will be met with at a depth of 20 feet below 
A surface of ordinary soil, the slopes of the cutting for the 
upper 20 feet will be probably li to I, and for the 
lower 20 feet i to 1, whereas, if the whole depth of the 
cutting were in ordinary soil, the slopes from top to 
bottom would be 1 J to 1. In the one case the top 
width of each slope of the cutting will be 40 feet, and in 
the other case 60 feet. The cubical contents also of the 
cuttings, and consequently the amount of earth avail- 

able for embankments, depend on the question of the 

^Lnde slopes, or, in other words, on the soil to be en- 
^■countered in digging that cutting, and this can only 
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really be ascertaiued with any approaf^h to accuracy by 
sinking trial holes or borings. Borings, though very 
useful and under some circumstances more convenient 
than trial holes, are not so trustworthy as good-sized 
pits which lay bare a cousiderable area of soil for 
examination. 

The introduction of a tunnel on a railway depends, 
as a rule, on the question of ihe cost of a cutting of the 
depth required to pass thrt>ugh a ridge, as compared with 
the expense of a tunnel. Thus the first thing to be con- 
sidered is, what will be the cost per yard of a tunnel 
through the hill in question, and, when that is known, it 
is a mere matter of calculation at what depth of cutting 
it will pay to begin tuunelhng. In the ease of a double 
line of railway in ordinary ground it will oixlinarily 
pay to tunnel when otherwise a cutting must be of a 
depth of CO feet, but this is only a rough generalisa- 
tion. In a case whicli recently came under my notice 
I found that it paid to tunnel when a depth of 40 feet 
was reached. The case in question was that of a single 
line in a tunnel through soft rock. 

The question whether to substitute a tunnel for a 
cutting will depend to some extent on the balance of 
the eai'ihwork, for if the amount of earthwork in the 
cuttings, irrespective of the cutting under consideration, 
be msufficient for the embankments, it will be better 
to make a deep cutting, although a turmel might per ae 
be cheaper. 

The economical introduction of viaducts depends not 
only on the balance of the cuttings and embankments, 
but also on the greatest height which it is prudent to 
adopt for embankments, and this consideration is affected 
greatly by the natm-e of the soil. It may be prudent to 
make a bank GO feet high, if it is to be made of chalk 
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or fragments of rock, but it would not be wise to make 
such a bank of London clay. We should also remember 
that tlie question of tlie relative advantafies of an em- 
baukmeut and a viaduct often arises whore a railway 
crosses a main valley in which a stream has in some 
way lo be bridged. A bridge or culvert under a lofty 
embiuikment, and large enough to provide for unusual 
Booda, is a very es[K!nsive work ; and any accident 
lo a culvert beneath a high crabankmeut gives rise to 
great trouble, and may in some cases destroy tlie em- 
bankment completely. Thus it oftvn happens that in 
comparing the cost of a viaduct and of a high embank- 
ment a large sura of money has to be added to the cost 
of the embankment to provide for a bridge or culvert 
Bufficient in dimensions and strength. 

In constnicting a ridlway in or across valleys, provi- 
' sion must be made fur flowls, and the Ie\el of the line 
L should be kept well above flood level. Kvery information 
I should be sought for mth regard to records of floods, 
I and perhaps the best authority on the subject is, after 
I all, the oldest inliabitaut hving by the side of the 
I water-courses His memory is probably a better authority 
I when it goes to ihe question of the height to wliich 
I the water has risen in his garden, or kilchen, or bedroom 
f in his time, or in his father's and gi-andfather's time, 
\ than the records of any one else who is not so specially 
interested. A word of caution is necessary, liowever, 
to make sure that the information of the oldest in- 
habitant extends far enough backward. In the early 
part of tliis year we had floods in the Thames valley which 
Iwere higher than any tliat have taken place for twenty- 
Ifive yeare, but not so high, we know, as those which 
loccurred seventy years ago. An engineer might be 
■ tempted to assume that he was taking all necessary pre- 
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cautiooa if be provided ngainst the highest flood known ii 
the memory of a man seventy years old ; but this is 
the case, and greater care h;is been shown to be necep^ 
even in England, where the rivers ai-e small. In Indii 
and other foreign countries tliis question of floods is one 
of primary imixirtance, for the rivers met with there are 
bodies of water by the side of which all our English 
rivers are insignificJiut. Only a few months back bridgt 
and viaducts on one of tlie Indian railways were sweL 
away by floods, the repair of which works will cost up- 
wards of three-quarters of a million. In tliis and other] 
similar cases no doubt every care was taken to obtaiff 
information as to the probable heiglit and current of the 
rivers in flood time, but very great difficulties are found 
in acquiring really trustworthy reconls. Probably there 
lias been a precedent for the floods in India of last 
year, and, if a record of it could only have been ac- 
cessible, the disaster might have been avoided. 

A prudent engineer will thus not sail too near to the 
wind in this matter of floods, but will place his line con- 
si lerably higher than the level of any known flood ; will 
allow an ample water-way for all rivers both before and 
after they have tupped their banks; and will carrj' the 
foundations of every structure to a depth below the 
river bed, which will appear extnivagant to any one who 
only sees the rivers on their good behaviour. 

Tiie crossing of roads has to be provided for in lay- 
ing out a line, and I shall have occasion to refer to the 
construction of bridges, and the relative advantages of 
bridges and level crossings. 

A few wordf) are necessary here on the subject of 
laying out junctions of one line of railway with another, 
though the minutiie of this matter will be hereafter re- 
ferred to in delail wiien the signals come to be considered. 
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\ Eaiiway junctions of the ordinary description shown in 
figs. 8 and 9 should, as far as practicable, be so laid out 
that an engine-driver approaching the junction on eitlier 
line may get a good view of trains on the other line ; the 
lines also should be level, or on as good gradients as 
possible, and it is, of course, necessary that the two lines 
should be on the same gradient until one line has com- 
pletely diveiv^ed from the other. 

In ordimxry cases of two lines of rails joining other 
two lines of rails as shown in fig. 8, it is obvious tliat one 
line crosses the other line on the level at the point s, and 
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this constitutes one of the great dangers of railway junc- 
tions. In many cases of late years this level crossing at s 
has been avoided by passing one line over or under the 
other, as shown by the fig. 9. This is a greatly superior 



Fio. B. Junction with tha croiaing lino curried nmlor. 

arrangement, not only on the score of safety, but also 
because it saves much delay to the ti'affic, for it is obvious 
that while a train on one line is crossing another line on 
the level, traffic ou that other must be entirely stopped. 
Such a stoppage on busy railways seriously detracts Crom 
the earning power of the railway, and produces irregu- 
laris in the running of the trains. 
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Junctions should be made, if possible, where there are 
no high embankments or deep cuttings, as it frequently 
happens that after the line is opened additional sidings or 
other accommodation may be required at the junctions, 
and these cannot be provided on high embankments or 
in deep cuttings except at great expense. Further, it is 
to be remembered that at best junctions are dangerous 
places compared with other parts of the line, and that it 
is on that account desirable that they should be on ground 
which would not aggravate the disaster of a train leaving 

the line. 

The curves for subsidiary lines at junctions should of 
course be as easy as possible, but they may be sharper 
than at other parts of the line, because the divergence 
which takes place at the switches or points is of itself, 
as will be seen hereafter, so abrupt that the speed ought 
to be slackened where the switches are used to effect 
divergence from the main line. Therefore the curve, 
which continues the act of divergence, may be sharper 
than on ordinary parts of the line where the speed is 
not limited by such considerations. When the switches 
are in the position to allow the train to continue to 
travel on the main line on which it was previously run- 
ning, there is no necessity for a diminution of speed of 
the train, provided the switches are properly adjusted and 
are held firm in their true position. A radius of from 
20 to 25 chains is a good radius for ordinary country 
junctions, but there are many examples of junction 
curves of from 10 to 1 5 chains. On Metropolitan lines 
still sharper curves are used, as, for instance, the curves 
above mentioned on page 22. 

All the subjects which have been referred to are 
matters which have to be duly weighed in settling the 
general line and levels of the railway : and we may now 
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pass on to the details of the construction of a railway. 
I propose in the next lecture to consider some of those 
particular matters which call for attention in designing 
and executing railway structiures, but I shall not enter 
into the statical and mechanical principles of construction 
which affect the stability of all structiu-es without having 
any special application to railway-making. 
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WORKtKa PLAKB AND BBCTIONS DaUKAGE — TtJKHELS — VlADnCTS— 

BRlDnEH — ALTEEATI0N8 OF BOAM — OACOE OF" RACLWATS— 

RATTLE OF THE OADOES — UREAS OF OAUliE — QAUOE Or RAILS 
AND VTHEE LB —HATE RIALS FOR BALLAST. 

In my last lecture I endeavoured to briug btfore you the . 
general considerationa affecting the earliest stages in the 
construction of a railway. Of theae the first was the 
consideration whether, in any particular case, a railway 
should be constructed at all — and a comparison was made 
between road, railway, and water carriage. Next came 
the consideration of the class of line required and of the 
ruling gradients that shoidd be aimed at, together with 
the matters affecting the clioice of gradient in reference 
to various kinds of traffic. The question of the course to 
be adopted for the line under different conditions of nding 
gradient.*) and curves was then discussed, and I jwinted 
out the way in which, in certain cases, the adoption of 
sharper curves diminished the cost of the works. Then 
followed a short sketch of the course taken, first in examin- 
ing a country to see where ridges and valleys Iiad better 
be crossed, and next in Ijiking trial sections to determine 
mth certivinty these and other jwints ; and, in conclusion, 
referred to tlie various matters (such as balancing eaith- 
works, substituting tunnels and viaducts for earthworks, 
providing for Hoods, and forming junctions with other 
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liues), wbicli Lave to be considered, before the general line 
and levels of a railway can be settled, and laid down on the 
preliminary survey and section. The next step is to set out 
the line on the ground, and to prepare the working plan 
and section, by the guidance of which the works will be 
earned out. 

The line is set out on the ground with great accuracy, 
and usually two pegs are driven into the ground at every 
chain. One peg is driven so that its top is level with the 
ground. On this peg, when the working section is being 
prepared, the leveUing staff is Iteld. The other peg at 
each chain ia di-iven alougside the first-uamed peg, and 
is numbered in regular sequence from the beginning of 
the railway. This peg ia left slicking out of the ground 
to indicate the position of the fii*st-named peg on which 
the levels have been taken. Special pegs are diiveu at 
the beginning and end of each curve. 

When each part of the line is set out, the preparation 
of the working plan is proceeded with. The position 
of the hne as set out is laid down ; every peg being 
shown and nuiuberetl on the plan, and the ground on 
each side of the centre line is acciuately sur\ej'ed and 
plotted. The working plan is made to the same hori- 
zontal scale aa the working section, and generally the 
width of the plan extends in country districts from five 
to ten chains on each side of the centre line of the rail- 
way, within which hmits everything that appears on the 
ground is shown with the greatest accuracy. The hori- 
zontal scale usually adopted is from 2 to 4 chains to an 
inch ; the larger scale gives great advantages in enabling 
the position of the new works to be shown without diffi- 
culty. The working section, which is taken along the 
centre line of the railway (readings l)eing taken at every 
peg which is numbered and shown on the section as on 
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the plan), must be made with great care, as it forms the 
basis for the calculation of all the earthwork. The vertical 
scale is always much laiwer than the horizontal scale, and 
for a good working section is often 20 ft. to an inch. A 
working section (Fig. 10) for a railway haa usually stnted 
on it in tiers of figures at every chain : — 









Pult-rt 




FiQ. 10. Working Section. 

(1) The horizontal measurements from the begiuniug 
of the railway. These are given by the nuinberiiig of 
the pegs as above explained, and very often by a mileage 
scale also. 
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(2) The height of the surface of the ground above 
1,4 datum line. 

(3) The height of 'formation level' above the same 
jdatum.' 

(4) The difference between the second and third 
' ' tiera of dimensions. 

The fourth tier of figures consequently represents the 
actual height of each embankment or tlie depth of each 
cutting at every chain along the line of railway. Descrip- 
tiona of the span of all bridges, the size of all culverts or 
drains, or other works, are generally given on the work- 
ing section at the sjiot where the various works ai-e to be 
built. 

t Cross sections will be reqniretl, and their number 
and extent will depend on the nature of the ground. If 
the ground be level, or nearly level, transversely to the 
line of railway, cross sections need not be tiiken very 
frequently; but. if the ground be side-lying, numerous 
I cross sections are requisite, and Ihey should be extended 
■ a considerable distance on each side of the centre 
luie, in order not only to show the extent of the earth- 
work required for the proposed cuttings or embankments, 
t also to enable us to form a judgment of the effect of 
placing an embankment, or of making a cutting at the 
in question, so that, if any deviation is desirable, 
ihe result of such a deviation may be correctly estimated, 
1 will now pass to the works of construction, but, as 
I already said, I shall not enter into these matters 
irther than to direct your attention to some of the 
I matters which affect the works of railways as dis- 
inguishcd from works in general, 

With regard to the earthworks of railways, too 
nuch attention can scarcely be given to the drainage 
* Poc the deSnitioii of the term 'formation leTel' Me page 43, 
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of the alopea of cuttings or embankmenta, and most ul 
serious slips of earthworks, which, unfortunately, are nut 
uncommon in the experience of all railway engineers, 
are due to neglect of this precaution in soils which call 
for its employment. In all cases the toe of the slope 
ought to be efficiently drained to prevent any accumulation,, 
of water there, and the consequent gradual softening or' 
disintegration of the foundation of the face of tlie slope. 
It is frequently desirable to provide good catch-water 
drains along the tops of cuttings, and this is particularly 
tlie case on the upper aide of a cutting in aide-lying 
ground. The water from such catch-water drains ia 
either discharged at eacli end of the cutting, or else (if 
the cutting be a long one) is turned down the side of the 
cutting here and there in channels well pitched with 
brick or stone. In many cases the surfaces of the slopes 
have to be drained, by making in the face of them 
trendies filled with porous materials, such as chalk or 
loose stones, which form channels along which the water 
collected on the surface of the slope can run to the drain 
at the toe of the slope. It is sometimes wise, where the 
ground seems treacherous, to carry deep cross trenches 
filled with porous material into the body of the slope at 
light angles to the direction of the cutting. In certain 
exceptional cases where the soil is specially friable, or 
where a run of water would disintegrate the surface, the 
slopes are covered with a water-tight material such 
stone pitching set in mortar. 

This use of pitching as a surface protection is not to 
be confounded with the employment of heavy pitching, 
which is occasionally useful for the purpose of weight- 
ing the slopes of earthwork, and thus keeping the earth 
from slipping. 

The earth for embankments is, aa has been said, usually 
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I provided from tlie adjacent cuttings ; and cousequently 
I Bii engineer cannot select the earth best fitted for the 
[ purpose of embankments, but must take what comes and 
I use it aa best he may. All the clays nre as a rule tn be 
I treated with caution in forming embankments at all 
I seasons, and some descriptions of clay cannot lie used for 

embankments in settled wet weatlier. Tliey become at 
i such times almost liquid mud, and canTiot be made to 

stand at any reasonable slo[>e. London clay, which in a 
i cutting is often too hard to be dug with an oi-dinary 
L shovel, is a great offender in ttiia respect, and beconiL's 
I 80 soft under continued es]^X)sure to wet as to be worse 
[ than useless for making an embankment. Indeed, spcak- 
I ing genenilly, embankments of earth, otlier than light 
Isoil gravel or broken rock, shoidd not be made in wet 
1 -weather except in cases of necessity, when extreme pre- 
[ cautions should be taken for the effectual drainage of the 
I depO!?iled soil. At all times attention to the providing of 
I efficient means for the escape of water from the newly 
I tipped material of an embankment will be well repaid in 
I the avoidance of slips, which are to be dreaded not only 
I while the embankment is being made, but also after it 

is finished, and when it has to sustain the weight and 
I vibration of passing trains. 

The slopes of the finished earthworks should be sown 
k with grass to protect the surface ; the roots of plants like 
I broom and gorse are also useful in binding the earth 
I together, and may be most advantageously employed on 
I treaclierous soils. 

The upper surface of the earthworks on which the 
t and the permanent way are eventually laid is called 
I the 'formation level,' and is shown on Figs. 11 and 12. 
I The formation level is therefore in one case the top of the 
I embankments, and in the otlier cjise the bottom of the 
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cuttings. In both cases it ia beneath the level of the 
rails (by which terra is always understood the upper 
surface of the rails) to the extent of the depth of the 
bfli last and permanent way. 

The width of the earthworks at formation level 
depends on the number of lines of way, the gauge of the 
railway, the length of the sleejwrs, the slopes of the ballast 
and the width of the side ditches where these are re- 



Fio. II. CiusB Suctiou of Cutciii)[. 

(piircd. The formation width is generally greater in cut- 
tings than it is on embankments, in order to afford space 
for side ditchi's, and the width varies, as the side ditches 
require to bf more capacious in certain situations and in 
certiiin soils tbnu in others. A cess of about ten or 
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twelve feet is usually provided at the top of cuttings and 
at the foot of embankments to afford space for fences 
and ditches. Figs. 11 and 12 are sections of a double 
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line of railway, and show the formation level and the 
eess ordinarily given in England. Fig. 13 is a section of 
a rock cutting for a single line of railway, and sliows on 
one side the slope used for shaley rock, and on the other 
side the slope for limestone rock. In both cases it is 
supposed that a depth of about eight feet of soft soil is 
Buperimposed on the rock. 

Where rock is encountered it is important, on account 
of the expense of rock excavation, to reduce the width 
of the cuttings in order to minimise the amount of rock 
to be excavated ; and the formation width is often less in 
rnck cuttings than elsewhere. To reduce the width of 




I rock cuttings the ballast may be ai'ranged as will be ex- 
I plained further on, and one side ditch may be used instead 
I of two side ditches, the water being taken across the 
!• cutting by transverse drains at frcrjuent intervals. The 
h earth to be removed to make the slopes of a cutting is a 
I quantity inde[>endent of what may be the formation width, 
Land thus, inasmuch as the flat slopes of onlinary earthwork 
f cuttings have much larger cubical dimensions than havo 
I the steep slopes of rock catlings, a reduction of the for- 
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matioQ width of earthwork oittinga does not prtxluce 
nearly the percentage of saviog on the whole quautity of 
earthwork that a amilar reduction of width does in rock 
cuttings. 

In considering the relative cost of a cutting and 
tunnel, the width of the railway and the nature of ilie 
soil iire important elements in the calculation. A tunnel 
for a single line costs more than half as much as a tun- 
nel for a double line ; but it is to be remembertd that a 
tunnel saves not only the excavation of the central part 
of the cutting but also the excavation of the slopes, luid 
that the amount of earth contained in the slopes of a 
cutting — which in a deep cutting in soft earth form the 
greater part of the excavation — is the same whatever the 
formation width may be. In rock of a soft character 
tunnelling is easy, as little timbering is required and 
blasting is unnecessary ; while some of the most expen- 
sive of known tunnels are those which have been made 
through soft soil and Ix>ndon clay, for, though such soil 
is easily excavated, it is frequently extremely Ireacherous. 
and very strong timbering is necessary. Thus, before 
pronouncing definitely on the depth at which tunnelling 
becomes ecouomical, we require very exact knowledge of 
the whole of the strata lying between the surface of the 
ground and the level of rails. This knowledge \vill en- 
able us not only to estimate the amount of earthwork 
saved by tunnelling, but will afford the requisite data to 
enable us to estimate tlie probable cost of the biickwork 
or stonework of the tunnel itself. 

The internal dimensions, cross-sections and thickness 
of tunnels, premising that they must be sufficiently large 
to accommodute the engines and rolling stock, should be 
designed with regard to the nature of the soil and the 
position which the tunnel is to occupy. Thus where the 



strain due to the nature of the earth and the position of 
the tunnel is mainly vertical, the shape b made elliptical. 
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1 the major asia vertical, as sliowii in Fig. 14 ; where 
there is little vertical strain, and where there is but little 
height available, as in the case of a metropolitan tunnel 
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beneath a street, the shape la made elliptical, with the 
major axis horizontal, as ahowu in Fig. 15. In this case, 
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and in the case of a tunnel through rock (Fig. 16), that 
shape ia adopt^^d which accommodates most conveniently 
tlie trains wliich have to pa&s through it. A nearly cj-lin-,. 
diical form is probably best in a material such asIx)ndoa| 
clay, which may almost be said to press equally in all I 
directions. Tunnels through the side of a hill, when the-j 
pressure on one side is not perfectly balanced by tb 
pressure on the other side, are works requiring 
care and special precautions, not only to prevent thd 
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sides being damaged, but also to prevent the stability of 
the hill-side itself being disturbwl. 

Tunnels ought always to be made in a straight line 
if possible, so that an engino-diiver can see through the 
tunnel from one eud to the other when it is free from 
steam. Ventilation Is a most troublesome matter ia? 
heavily worked tunnels. In one instance in England§ 
viz. the Liverpool and Edge Hill Tunnel, resort has been 
of necessity had to artificial ventilation by means of a 
fan worked by a stationary engine in a large shaft near 
the centre of the tunnel. There is no doubt that 
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tunnels of moderate length ventilation tuay be assisted 
by dividing a tunnel into two equal parts by a longi- 
tudinal vertical diaphragm or brattice, so as to keep the 
air always moving in one direction when it has been set 
in motion by the passage of trains or by any other 
means. When trains travel in opposite ttirections in an 
undivided tunnel the currents of air become mixed, and 
the steam and foul vapours are driven backwards and 
forwards instead of flowing in one direction. In short 
but heavily worked tunnels, such as those on the Metro- 
politan Railway, a brattice (as shown in Fig. 15) would 
be of utility, as in such cases the current of air in- 
duced by the passage of a train is powerful enough to 
move the air throughout the short length of the tunnel. 
Unfortunately, in most cases tunnels have been biult 
■without foreseeing the enormous amount of traffic which 
in course of lime it has been found necessjiry to pass 
through them, and tlieu: width is usually not sufficient 
to allow of a brattice being now erected, A brattice in 
a tunnel requires that between the pairs of rails, instead 
of the usual space of 6 feet, a space of from S to 9 feet 
should be allowed, and thua a tunnel with a brattice 
ehould be from 2 to 3 feet wider than an ordinary 
tunnel. 

With respect to viaducts, one chief matter odliiig 
for attention is, that usually a railway viaduct has to 
cross over a stream in the bottom of a valley. Great 
attention should consequently be given to the foundations, 
not only on accoimt of the high stress on the base due 
to the height of the structure, but also because the centre 
piers have often to encounter the danger of the scour 
due to a water-course, while the side piers arc usually 
founded on side-lying ground. A batter is given to the 
piers of a viaduct in both directions, so as to spread thy 
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weight over an area proportionately larger as the heighll 
of the piere increases. Thus not only the foundation, but 
also the horizontal section of the pier at every portioa 
of its height should be duly proportioned to the super- 
ncumbent weight. An example of this gradual spread- 
ng of the load on the piers is shown on the nest page 
n Fig. 17, which is a sketch of one of the class of 
viaducts on the Cornwall Bailway, having masonry piers 
and a timber superstructure. 

Examples will occur to you of viaducts with brick, 
atone, timber, and iron piers, and with superstructures of 
the same materials. It is to be remembered that iu all 
such superstructures, when employed to carry a railway, 
an engineer must provide not merely against a distributed 
moving load, but against tlie greatly concentrated loada 
carried on the engine wheels. Viaducts should, if possible, 
be straight on plan, and not curved ; but there are many 
examples of curved viaducts that have been introduced to 
suit local and special circumstsmces. 

In towns viaducts possess the great advantage of 
allowing unlimited freedom of crossing to and fro beneath 
tlie railway, and the arches of viaducts in laige towtu 
can be let at considerable rents. In a case which came 
under my notice in London the rents received from the 
tenants of some railway arches paid more than 5 per 
cent, on the cost of the construction of the viaduct. I do 
not mean to infer that such a financial result can be atr 
tained except in a central position in a large town, but 
the fact that it has been realised In such localities shows ■] 
the importance of designing viaducts in cities in such a 
way that the spaces beneath them may be easily adapted 
to commercial or habitable purposes. 

The same remark applies to bridges carrying rail- 
ways over streets in towns. In country roads we reduce 
the spans of the bridges to the minimum allowed by 
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the Acta of Parliament, and this is often done also 
in towns ; and a town railway bridge ia usually made 
of a span barely as wide as the street across which it is 
placed. But the more prudent course in many cases ot 
girder bridges over streets would be to set back the 
abutments on which the ends of the girders rest, so as to 
leave room between the abutment and the frontage line of 
the street for small shops or other tenements. The 
girders in such cases might be supported by columns at 
the frontage line bo as not to increase the length of the 
central span. In large towns the value of laud having 
a frxantflge to a good thoroughfare ia so great that the 
extra cost of the works would be well repaid by the 
extra rent so obtainable. 

Bridges over a railway have of course to be wide 
enough and high enough to accommodate the railway 
company's roUiiig atock. The ordinary minimum headway 
is from 13 feet G inches to 14 feet, 
and occasionally the arch is made 
of Htich a height and shape aa 
barely to accommodate the funnel 
of the locomotive, and to allow 
the broadest vehicle on the rail- 
way to pass beneath it (see fig. 
18). The width for a double line 
of way of narrow gauge under a bridge varies on different 
railways, and should be proportioned to the rolUng stock 
in use. An ordinary minimum width is 24 feet, which is 
arrived at as follows : — 

ft, in. 
Two linesof way (4£b. SJ ill. each Ijetween rails) . 9 .1 
Width of railB (4 times 2J in.) . . . .0 11 
Space between lines of way . . . . .60 
Space between rails and side waiis of bi-idge (twice 

3 ft. lOiu.) _7_8 

Total . ; 
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Fur a single line of narrow gauge railway the mini- 
mum width beneath bridges may be 12 feet 10 inches, or 
13 feet, arrived at thus: — 

ft. in. 

Width of one line of way between rails . 4 8^ 

Width of two raila (twice 2J in.) . . . 5^ 

Space between rails and side walls of bridge (twice 

3 ft. 10 in.) 7 8 

Total . 12 10 

The boundary lines arrived at from the minimum 
width and minimum headway of bridges, and from tlie 
height and distance from the rails of the platforms or other 
work standing alongside or between the rails, are called 
the lines of minimum structure, and have to be constantly 
borne in mind when designing any structures over or 
alongside a railway. 

The space between the raila and the aide walla has 
been much increased of late years, owing to the great 
overhang now given to railway carriages ; and in tunnels, 
such S3 those on the Metropolitan Kiiilways, the space has 
now been increased to 4 feet 6 inches or 5 feet. In these 
tunnels recesses also are made, into which the jilatelayers 
can retire while a train is passing, and in which their 
tools can be placed. The Board of Trade recommends 
that a clear apace of 2 feet 8 inches should be given 
between the side of the widest vehicle and the side walls 
of all bridges or any standing work alongside a railway, 
but this width cannot be given on many of our older 
lines. 

With regard to bridges under the railway, the 
requirements in England by law are that in the absence 
of special circumatancea — 

a. A turnpike road bridge must be at least 35 feet 
wide in the clear between the abutments, and must have 
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a cluai' headway of 16 feet in lu^ight for a minimunt' 
width of 12 feet (see fig. 19). 

b. A public carriage road bridge must be 25 feet wide 
in the clear, with a headway of 15 feet for a tninimuiii 
width of 10 feet (see fig. 20). 

c. A private or occupation road bridge must be IS-j 
feet wide in the clear, with a headway of 14 feet for ^^ 
niitumum width of 9 feet (see fig. 21). 

The fig?. 19, 20, and 21 explain what is intended 
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by the regulations as to headway of bridges under rail- 
ways. The dimensions for width must in skew bridges' 
be mcasiu-ed on the square or at right angles to the, 
direction of the road. 

The above widths of public road bridges need not be' 
given if the roads to be crossed are narrower than thosfr 
widths within 50 yards of the point of crossing, but no, 
public road bridge may be made narrower than 20 feet. 

Bridges carried over the railway must have the same 
width in the clear, measured on the square, between 
the parapets, as bridges under the railway. 

In carrying a road over or imder a railway it often 
happens that the road has to be raised or dej)ressed, and 
the gradient of the road has to be altered. The rules in 
England as settled by law are that the gradient of such 
alteration need not be better than an existing gradient 
on the same road within 250 yards of the point of cross- 
ing; but whore the existing gradients within 250 y^rds 
of the point of crossing are better than those mentioned 
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below, llie worst gradients [>ermitted to be used are as 
follows : — 

Turnpike roads, 1 in 30, 

Public carriage roads. I iu 25. 

Private or occupation loads, 1 in 16. 

A point that luia to be borne in luind in the construc- 
tion of briflges is the expediency of constructing them 
for double or for single Hne. It ia a common practice in 
this country with small railways to make the earthworks 
and also the biidj^es by whicli the line passes over roada 
for a single hue; but it is generally the case that the 
bridges carrying roiuls over the railway are made for a 
double line, since subsequently to widen the opening in 
these would in most cases involve the reconstruction of 
the arch, which would be expensive and inconvenient to 
carry out while the traffic was running. 

Level crossings remain to be referred to. In this 
country level crossings on public roads are very seldom 
permitted on new railways, and on old railways public 
road level crossings are becoming less in number, as the 
railway companies appreciate the necessity of substi- 
tuting bridges for them. Indeed, as the employment of 
a gatekeeper is obligatory iu the case of public roads 
crossed on the level, it often happens that it will pay a 
railway company to build a bridge in lieu of the level 



Beckoning the wages of a gatekeeper at 1/. a week, 
and assuming timt (as in many cases is necessary) the 
services of two men are required — viz. one on duty and 
one off duty — a public road level crossing entails a yearly 
expenditure by the company of 104^. in wages. Thi-: sum 
capitalised at 5 per cent., or 20 years' purchase, comes to 
3,080i. If only one man is wanted the capitalised sum 
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■would be 1,040/., ami eveu Uiis latter sum is above thi 
average cost of an oidinary public road bridge. 

In foreign countries, where traffic is light, it is aiiotheX: 
matter, and there level crossings may be usefully em- 
ployed. In all cases of level crossings the gates should 
be so arranged that when they arc opened to allow of 
the railway being crossed by tlie road traffic, the gates 
should shut completely across the railway so as to prevent 
the possibihty of cattle or other animals straying along 
the line. The road across the railway is made as nearly 
as possible level with the top of the rails, and guard raila- 
ur timbers are placed about 2 in, from the inside of the 
rails to allow of free space for the i»assage of the flangea 
of the wheels, and to maintain the level of the ballast 
or paving between the rails. Public road crossings 
should be efficiently protecled by signals, to which refer- 
ence will be made in a subsequent lecture. Level cross- 
ings of a railway in countries populated as thickly as 
England are at tlie best objectionable, and in many cases 
dangerous both to road and railway traffic ; and this 
remark applies not only to level crossings of pubhcroada 
but also to those of private roads, I recently had my 
attention called to a level crossing of a farm road en- 
tirely unprotected by signals, where it was no uncommon 
thing at certain times of the year for the crossing to be 
used by farm waggons or cattle a Imndred times in a 
working day. If it be desirable to get rid of pubhc road 
level crossings which are provided with a gatekeeper and 
signals, it stands to reastjn that such a private crossing 
as I have described should not be allowed. 

Having given this cursory glance at some of the 
special matters requiring cousidei-ation in railway con- 
struction, as distinguished from general construction, 
I shall now proceed with a more detailed description of 
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I tlie railway proper; for, us lias l)eeu justly said by a dia- 

\ ticiguished engineer, although lofty embankments and 

i deep cuttiuga, bridges, viaducts, and tunnels are all ueces- 

I sary for forming the level surface upon which the rails are 

I to be laid, yet they are but the means for obtaining that 

end ; and the ultimate object for which these great works 

are constructed, and for which the enorraous expenses 

consequent upon them are incurred, consists merely of 

four level parallel lines not much above two inches wide 

I of a hard and smooth surface. 

Above tlie formation, level is placed the ballast, and 
I on the ballast the sleepera, chairs, fastenings, rails, fish- 
I plates, points, crossijjgs, and all the materials which form 
] the road on which the railway vehicles run and which col- 
I'lectively are known by the name of permanent way. 

The expression ' permanent way ' was originally and 
still employetl to distinguish the materials of the 
t finished railway from the materials of the temporary tram- 
I n»ads used by contractors during the construction of the 
[line, for making the embankments or cuttings, and for 
I carrying materials for the railway from one place to 
I another. 

Figs. 22 and 23 are cross sections of a single line of 
I railway, and show the different parts of the permanent 
J way, to each of which parts reference in deUiil will be 
I made further on. Li fig. 22 the line is shown with doiible- 
I headed rails in chairs placed on cross sleepers, and in 
. 23 the line is shown with flat-bottomed or, as they 
I are sometimes called, ' Vignoles ' rjiils resting on cross 
I sleepers, but without chairs. 

The term ' line of way ' signifies the line or track 
f formed of two rails on which a railway train runs, and the 
I gauge of lliG line is the clear distance between these two 
Ira lis. 
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The ajmce between adjacent lines of way is generally 
in this country at least 6 ft. in the clear between the out* 
side edges of the rails. The gauge being also of a fixetJl 
width, the central part of a railway, or the distance 1)6-1 
tween the outside rails, has an uniform width, while the J 
space at the sides is, as has been explained above, de* j 
pendent on variable conditions, sucli as the length of tha i 
cross sleepers used, and the necessity in places for side | 
ditches. 

The standard gauge of railway in Great Britain is 4 ft. 
8^ in. for narrow gauge lines, and 7 ft. for the broad-j 
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gauge lines, which latter are entirely comprised in the 
systems of the Great Western Kailway Company and the 
lines affiliated or amalgamated with it, viz. the Bristol and 
Exeter, the South Devon, and Cornwall Railways. 

The Great Western Eailway, which was originallyi 
constructed and worked entirely on the broad gauge of i 
7 ft., has now but little exclusively broad gauge remain- 
ing. The greater part of its system is composed of nar- 
row gauge, or of mixed gauge, viz. railway kid with 
three rails so that cither narrow or broad gauge rolling 
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ttock may run on it ; the only portion of the exclusively 
broad gauge lines remaining being some part-s of the sys- 
tem west of Bristol. As soon aa those parts are laid 
with the narrow or mixed gauge, whicii alteration will 
probably be made before long, England and Scotland will 
possess the great advantage of an unbroken gauge on all 
the main lines of railway. 

There are a few mineral and private lines on a gauge 
narrower than 4 ft. 8^ in., but these are exceptional and 
isolated cases, wliere the narrowness of the gauge has 
sen adopted for local and special purposes, and these 
need not be referred to in detail. 

The standard gauge of Ireland was settled by Act of 
Parliament in 1846 at 5 ft. 3 in. The standard gauge of 
British India until lately was exclusively 5 ft, 6 in., but 
now tliere are two gauges — viz. the 5 ft. 6 in. gauge on 

I the trunk lines, aud a second gauge of 3 ft. 33708 in., 
br 1 French metre, for subsidiary lines, 
' The gauge over the greater part of Europe is the same 
as our standard narrow gauge — viz. 4 ft. 8.', in., but tlie 
Spanish gauge is 6 ft. 6 in., and the Bnssian gauge is 5 ft. 
In the United States the gauges vary from 3 ft. to 8 ft., 
Bid there is no standard gauge. 

i Some of the railways in tlie United States which are 

continuous differ slightly in gauge to the extent of one or 

two inches, and rolling stock is interchanged between 

those hues, though with the inconvenience of tlie wheels 

niog tight or loose as the case may be. Attempts 

ive been made in cases where there are greater differ- 

ices of gauge to construct rolling stock with wheels 

rhich should be capable of sliding on their axles, so as to 

it of adjustment to different gauges, but the experi- 

lent has not been very succes-sful. 

Below are enumerated the gauges of some of the 
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principal countries of the worid, including those already 
referred to :— 



Great Britain 
Ireland 
British India 
Ceylon 
Canada 
Nova Scotia 
Austmlia — 

New South Wales 

Victoria <& South Australia 5 

Queensland 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 
Cape Colonies 
France 

North Germany 
Russia 
Holland 
Belgium 
Austria 
Hungary 
Turkey 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Norway . 
Sweden . 
Denmark 
Spain 
Portugal 
Egypt . 

United States 



ft. in. ft. in* ft in. 

4 8^ and 7 

5 3 

I m^tre and 5 6 

5 6 

4 8^ and 5 6 

4 8^ and 5 6 



Brazil 

Argentine Republic 

Uruguay Republic 

Chili . 

Peru 

Jajian 




4 8^ 



and 



8i 



6 



4 
5 

4 
5 



9 
6 


3 
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The batile of the giiuges was one of the earliest, and 
it has also been one of the latest, of the railway contests. 
It was fought in the eaily days of English railways, and 
haa again been vehemently discussed of late years in con- 
nection with the system of Indian railways. The contest 
in England ended in the adoption of two standard gauges, 
viz. the broad gauge of 7 feet and the narrow gauge of 
4 feet 8.^ inches, and, as we have just seen, the result here 
has been that at the expense of laying a third rail in some 
plarea and of sacrificing the broad gauge system and its 
rolling stock in others, we now have or shortly shall have 
retraced our steps and shiiU possess a gauge unbroken 
throughout England and Scotland. In India the govern- 
ment originally adopted a gauge of 5,ft. 6 in., impelled 
probably to that conclusion by considerations of the 
advantages of a gauge of that width in affording space 
between the wheels for the convenient arrangement of 
the machmery of the locomotives. They have now, as 
my hearers probably know, adopted the much narrower 
gauge of a metre for their new lines, with the idea that 
much first cost will be saved in the construction of the 
line by so doing. I do not think that any one can con- 
tend for a saving of working expenses by reason of 
adopting the narrower gauge. Indeed, the experience in 
England has been, as one might expect, that the working 
expenses of the broad gauge system itself, neglecting the 
expenses entailed by the break of gauge where traffic is 
interchanged, are less than those of the narrow gauge 
lines. The jwlicy of tlie change, which still remains to 
be proved, haa always been based on economy in the 
construction of the line, and not of working it. I cannot 
help thinking that the metre gauge haa disadvantages in 
the matter of the construction of the locomotive which 
ill be iound serious as time goes on, and that the nar- 
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rowness of the gauge has been credited with too mm 
saving of first cost. In drawing compariBons betweei 
the two gauges it has often been the custom to compare: 
the metre gauge line witli a railway of the biXKider gauge, 
made as a main line with lieavy permanent way, with 
structures adapted to the greatest loads carried on the 
broad gauge engine wlieels, completely ballasted and 
finished like a main Une, such as the East Indian Railway. 
If, however, the metre gauge Une were compared with 
light railway of the wider gauge, on which the loads to 
be carried on each pair of wlieels were limited to the 
same amount as those carried on the metre gauge, I 
think the saving would not be very great, and probably 
not commensurate with the disadvantages of diversity of 
gauge. . - 

It is to be remcmbei'ed on this subject that th^ril 
strength of the permanent way and of the bridges ought"^' 
to be measured by the loads concentrated on the wheels 
which are most heavily loaded, and that these are the 
wheels of the locomotives. There is no difficulty in 
dividing the weight of any locomotive over a large ni 
her of small wheels such as those used on the 
gauge liues, and thus the cost of the rails and fastenings 
for a light railway of a broad gauge need not be more 
than for a nan-ow gauge. It is also to be remembered 
that the width from out to out of metre gauge rolling 
stock is not very much less than the widtii of the 
rolling stock of the wide gauge, the overhang in the 
former case being considerably more than in the latter* 
and tlius iu the two cases the width of structures over the' 
railway, such as bridges and tunnels, will not be materially 
different ; and, liistly, that the width of the piers of 
bridges and viaducts is prescribed by the question of 
their stabihty as structures, and that they can rarely be 
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reduced lower thau the width required for iv single liiip 
of railway of the ordinary gauge. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that there 

I is no saving in first cost by adopting a gauge as narrow 

I as a metre, and I particularly wish not to be thought 

to be alluding to a comparison between a broad and a 

narrow gauge line in mountainous countries, but I think 

the question as to its true economy in flat or tolerably 

flat countries ia one for very anxious and ditipassionate 

consideration ; for while the uiconvenience of a break of 

gauge ia at all times serious, and may at some crises of a 

nation's history be disastrous, it may turn out on a true 

investigation of all the advantages ijod disadvantages that 

a light line of the old gauge may not be seriously more 

I. costly in the long-nm, even financially, than such lines 

I as those on the m^tre gauge. It may probably be the 

lot of some of those whom I am addressing to come into 

contact hereafter with this important subject, either in 

India or elsewhere, and I would merely desire to bespeak 

L:Close attention to all the questions involved, including not 

r only first cost, which is, no doubt, of great weight, but 

[also ttie cost of working the locomotive department, and 

F the cost of transhipment where the break of gauge occurs. 

I XTnlesa each gauge forma a complete network throughout 

■■the country, the task of reinforcing the rolling stock of 

1. any isolated district, in case of emei^ency, will be very 

Igreat, as, though there may elsewhere be an ample 

Iquantity of spare engines and vehicles, they cannot travel 

lou their own wheels to the place where they are wanted. 

The military questions involved by a break of g:xuge 

■iTemaiu to be dealt with. All that a civilian can say on 

iUiat point b that from a knowledge of what is involved by 

t break of gauge in times of peace, when one haa plenty 

lOf time at one's disposal, it would seem that the incon- 
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vcnience of a break of gauge in transporting, in time of 
war, artillery, ammunition of war, horses, military stores, 
and food, and in concentrating the special railway rolling 
stock where required, under every kind of high pressure, 
must of necessity be immense, and not measurable by any 
figures or calculations. 

There is, however, another argument put forward for 
the metre gjiuge as compared with the broad gauge^ — put 
forwiuxl Hot so much directly fls by implication. Hiis 
argument is as follows : True, we can make a light 
broiul giuige lino nearly as clieaply as a metre gauge line, 
if, as we vorv well can do, we make our loads on each 
wheel light, and run at moderate speed ; but we cannot 
trust ourselves to make such a Une, for we know if we 
begin to make a light bnxid railway that before we have 
finished, or j^erhaps even at\er we have finished, we shall 
not be able to resist the temptation to strengthen our 
bridges, and to put hciivier rails to make the hne as good, 
and to carrv as heaw kxids, jis the trunk hne. So that in 
fact the only way to insure having a cheap line is to 
make it in SiMue now j^ittom which it will be impossible 
to alter into an oxjKMisive lino. This appears to me to be 
a puorilo tr^nitmont of an in4K>rtant matter, and I can only 
express my cvniviction that thiV>o who are entrusted with 
the su|HTvision of this subject and with the execution of 
light niilways, Inxviul or narrow, do not require such ela- 
U^nito moasuiYs to kov^p thoir oxjHuiditiure witliin bomids. 

I am auxivuis woi to bo thought to advocate or ap- 
pi\wo of sv^ wivlo a iraugo as that originally adopted, viz. 
:> t\. in., t*or liriiish India. Pivl^ably if the choice hiul 
now to Iv mavlo it would fall in with the i:rausio of England, 
4 iV v"^'. in., Nvhirh is no doubt for 5\11 practical purposes 
wide enough. Wliat I \vnuu\l railior to direct attention to 
is il\o Wvak of j^nuirc whiih ha-^ Kvu vklilH?rately adopted, 
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aid to point out, nii the one hand, the many weighty 
laaons which exist against the break (particularly in a 
imtry such as India), and, on the other hand, the modes 
■Which exist of getting a cheap line of a light construction 
l-lind of the standard gauge. 

The term ' gauge ot a railway ' is generally understood 

[ to mean the shortest distance between the inside edges of 

the upper surfaces of the rails, but the word ' gauge ' also 

9 to the instrument l)y which that distance is mea- 

Each gang of platelayers has an iron standard 

Biire or gauge of the proper distance between the rails, 

and it is the business of the foreman of platelayers to see 

that all parts of the line under his supervision are laid 

tand kept accurately to the standard. The measuring 
instrument or ' gauge ' consists of an iron rod with a prong 
a short distance from each end, and is shown in fig. 24. 



Fto. 24. PlntoUjar'fl gauge. 



The ends of the rod are flattened out, so that they will 
Ke on the upper surface of the rails, and the distance 
between the outside edges of the upper part of the prongs 
is the gauge of the railway. 

The wheels of railway vehicles are, as you know, made 

with flanges, in order to prevent them from running off 

the rails, and they are fixed firmly on the axle so that 

the wheels revolve together. The wheels are almost 

invariably attached rigidly to the frame of the carriage, 

and cannot adjust themselves radially to the curved parts 

the line. 

On plan a railway carriage going round a curve is 

;n to be a rigid parallelogram, travelling between two 

mcentric curved lines, and it is evident that if all the 

langes were absolutely tight a^inst the rails, and no play 
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were allowed, carriages with more than two wheels could 
not be placed between the rails, unless the axles were 
radial to the curve. 

To allow then of the vehicles running round curves, 
the distance between the outside of the flanges of a pair of 
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Fio. 25. Clearance botweon rails and whools. 



wheels (shown by the dotted line in Fig. 25), or, as it is 
technically termed, the 'gauge of the throats of fiie 
wheels,' is made from f to 1 in. narrower than the gauge 
of the railway. The difference of the respective gauges 
of the rails and of the wheels is called the clearance, and 
the wheels move sideways on the rails, to the extent of 
the amount of clearance. 

At switches and crossings the gauge of a railway is 
ordinarily made about ^ to f of an inch narrower than 
at other parts of the line, in order to lessen the sideways 
motion or play of the wheels of vehicles, and so to pre- 
vent their striking against the tongues of the switches or 
the points of crossings. A platelayer's gauge has gener- 
ally the measure or gauge for switches or crossings shown 
on it by a slight cranking of the prongs halfway of their 
height (see Fig. 24), and thus at switches or crossings 
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the gauge will ouly drop m between the rails as far as the 
cranking in the prong will permit, but in other parts of 
the line it will drop in aa far as the top of the prong. 

In laying or repairing a line of railway the gauge is 
placed so that the ends rest on the tops of the rails ; the 
rails are pushed inwards till they are in contact with the 
two prongs, and the rails or chairs are then fixed in their 
position. 

The general requirementa of permanent way are that 
all its parts must be strong enough to bear without 
damage the heaviest loads which are to come on the line. 
The severest strains to which tlie line can be subjected 
are, as I have already remarked, determined by the 
heaviest loads carried on any particular pair of wheels. 
In the case of lines worked by locomotives the heaviest 
loads are on the driving wheels of the engine, as, un- 
fortmiately for the maintenance and renewal of the per- 
manent way, the only way by which up to this lime the 
power of the locomotive has been applied to the traction 
of trains is through the adhesion due to the insistent 
weight of the driving wheels on the rails. The weight 
on the driving wheels of large engines such as drag the 
Great Northern express trains is as much as 15 or 16 
tons on a pair of wheels, or 8 tons on each wheel, when 
the engine is travelling steadily ; and this may be much 
increased when the engine is lurching. 

This great weight is most damaging to the permanent 
way ; and efforts are made on most railways to get rid of 
concentration of weight, without giving up any of the 
tractive force due to the weight, by distributing the weight 
required for adhesion over two, three, or four pairs of 
driving wheels coupled together. The system of coupling 
engine wheels has, however, many disadvantages, and it 
is a moot point whether it is less damaging to the per- 
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manent way tlian heavier concentrated loads rarried on a I 
piur of uncoupled wheels. A coupled engine does not 1 
travel so easily as an engine with one pair of driving ] 
wheels, and the slightest inequahty in the diameter of j 
wheels coupled together produces a detrimental action | 
on both the wheels and the rails. Small inequalities of-) 
the road produce much more friction with coupled wheels j 
than with single-wheeled engines, and thus what is gained j 
by a reduction of concentrated weight is more or less I 
neutralised by accompanying disadvantages. 

It is much to be wished that some means could be ] 
found of applying the tractive force of the locomotive 
through all or through most of tJie wheels of the vehiclea , 
forming a train. If this could be satisfactorily accom- 
plished, instead of the permanent way being exposed to 
strains from driving wheels supporting from 10 to 16 tons ! 
on a pair of wheels, it would have to bear Utile more 
than the strains due to the weights of the heaviest loaded 
trucks or carriages, which rarely have more than from 
3 to 8 tons on a pair of wheels. It would be difficult to 
estimate the saving which such a revolution might effect 
in railway working expenses. 

In order t;iat jiermanent way may be strong enough ' 
to bear without damage the heaviest loads which can | 
come upon it, the following conditions should be complied j 
with ; — 

1. The ai^ea of the sleepers bearing on the ballast j 
should be large enough to avoid risk of their subsidence I 
under the loads travelling over the line. 

2. The bearing area of the chairs on the sleepers, or, 
if there are no chairs, the bearing area of the rails, should 
be large enough to avoid crushing of the wood and the 
consequent sinking of the chair or rail into the wood. 

3. If chairs be used, the bearing area of the rail i 
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the chairs should be large enough — or some other means 
should be adopted — to avoid damage to the under-side of 
the rail. 

4. The rail should be strong enough either in itself, 
or when assisted by longitudinal sleepers, to avoid deflee- 
tion vertically or sideways beyond the proper limits of its 
elasticity. 

5. The two rails forming a line of way slionld be so 
securely fastened that they cannot spread apart sideways, 
and play or slackness in the fastenings should as far as 
possible be avoided. 

6. The rails should be connected endways, so that 
the joints between them may be as nearly as possible of 
uniform strength with the rest of tlie line. 

7. The material of which the rail is made should be 
Buch as will resist not only the strains due to the rail 
acting as a girder under a passing load, and the intense 
local pressure of the weight on a very small surface, but 
also the abrasion caused by the grinding or sliding action 
of the wheels on the surface of the rails. 

8. The permanent way, considered as a whole, shoidd 
be sufficiently elastic to 'give ' a little under the passing 
loads, but in such a way that the several parts cannot 
work loose. 

9. The vertical distance between the upper surface of 
the rails and the supporting surface of the ballast should 
be as small as possible, in order that the leverage tending 
to disturb the permanent way on its bed on the ballast 
may bo proportionately reduced. 

These being the general principles to be aimed at in 
the construction of efficient permanent way, the several 
parts of permanent way in ordinary use have nest to be 
considered. 

We will commence with the ballast, which is the 
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foundation of the permanent way, and which is very 
commonly treated as part of the permanent ¥^y itself. 

The formation level of a railway is generally about 
2 ft. below the upper surface of the rails, and thus if the 
top of the ballast is (as is usually the case) about level 
with the under surface of the rails there would be a 
thickness of ballast of about 1 ft. 7 in. above formation 
level. A greater thickness of ballast is occasionally used 
in cuttings, for the purpose of providing more efficient 
drainage below the sleepers, as water is more apt to 
accumulate in such positions than on the top of an 
embankment. 

In hot dry weather the ballast is often heaped up 
against the rails on the side on which the wooden keys 
which secure the rails in the chairs are placed, in order 
that the ballast may partially cover the keys, and so 
modify the action of the sun in drying them, and causing 
them to shrink and become loose in the* chairs. The 
ballast in such cases also acts usefully in preventing any 
shrunken keys from shaking out of the chairs, which can- 
not take place so long as the ballast restrains the keys 
from moving endways. 

Too much care can scarcely be given to the efficient 
drainage of the ballast. Any accumulation of water 
between the sleepers and the ballast on which they rest, 
or in the ballast generally, acts most prejudicially to the 
security and durability of the road, and may affect the 
stability of the earthworks. It is important that the 
ballast supporting the sleepers should be a hard material 
which can be readily packed under and round them, but 
it is equally important that it should afford an easy 
passage through which the water can run away from 
V the sleepers. If water is allowed to lodge under- 
'he sleepers, every time a train passes the sleepers 
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are pressed down, and the water ia squirted up at the 
sides and ends of the sleepers. In such cases some 
kinds of ballast under contiuued attrition gradually 
become mud, and the sleepers subside more and more 
as the process goes on This action may at times be 
seen on railways, where either bad ballast has been em- 
ployed or where the side drains are inefficient. 

Ballast should be composed of a hard and unfriable 
material, such aa gravel, broken stone, broken bricks, hard 
burnt clay, or slag from blast furnaces, and great care 
should be taken to exclude from it dirt or soluble sub- 
stances. If burnt clay b used — as is sometimes the case 
ia localities where the otlier materials above-mentioned 
are not easily to be obtained — it should be burnt as hard 
as possible, so that it may not be crushed or become dusty 
under the weight of the trains. Hard broken stone or 
sound broken bricks are often too expensive to be used 
aa ballast, from the first cost of the materials themselves 
as well as from the cost of the labour required to break 
them ; but occasionally these materials are available, and, 
if they can be used, answer admirably. 

One of the best materials is slag from blast fiirnacea, 
which is now extensively used on railways in tlie iron 
districts. Slag, when broken or Gist in small pieces, is 
extremely well suited for ballast, and Ls perhaps the best 
material to be found. It is, moreover, a great advantage 
to the ironmaster to find a use and a market for his slag, 
which until lately was worse than useless, causing him 
great difficulty and expense in finding places where it 
could be deposited. 

The material, however, most generally used is gravel, 
which answers its purpose extremely well when it ia free 
from loam or dirt. On coast lines shingle from the 
beach is often employed, and forms excellent ballast. 
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Care should, however, be taken that no great quantity oH 
shells is mixed with the shingle, as they will be crushei 
under heavy weights, and cause the ballast to become^ 
dirty. 

In many cases materials for ballast can be obtained of 
uuiforiu quality, aud composed of stones, at once suitable 
for tlie upper portions of the ballast, which have to be 
packed round and under the sleeper, and for the lower J 
portions of the ballast, the object of which is to provide ■ 
efficient drainage. Such a description of material is shown 
in Figs. 22 aud 23 (p. 58), there being no difierence in those 
figures between the upper and the lower ballast. When, 
however, stone, slag, or bri(.ks have to be broken, or 
where the gravel in its natural state contains stones which 
are loo large for the upper ballast, the coarse and fine 
materials are separated the one from the other, the former ) 
being put into the lower half of the depth of the ballaat 
used, aud the latter into the upper half, as shown in j 
Fig. 26. The upper ballaat would In such cases be com- 
jX)SGd of stones or fragmeuts, each of which would not J 
exceed 3 cubic inches in bidk, and would average about! 
two cubic ii:ches, while the lower baJhiat would be eom-*l 
[X)sed of stones or frHgments of from 3 to 30 cuImc| 
inches. 

The width of the top of the ballast beyond the end»J 
of tlie cross sleepers is generally about 18 inches. Thus,! 
the width of ballast for a single line of railway is, at the! 
top 12 ft., for a double line 23 ft., for a treble line 34 ft., 
and for a quadruple line 45 ft. The slopes of the baUaat,.! 
at the sides are usually about 1 to 1, at which incliuatioa ' 
good ballast stands well. Occasionally, in ex[>eiiaive cut- 
tings, as has been ah-eady referred to, or where natural 
ballast is scarce, and where, consequently, stone or brick 
or slag has to be broken for Imllasting ihe line, 
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deainible to keep tlie width of ballast us nitrrow as |)oa- 
sible. In such cases the necessity for side slopes is avoided 
bj roughly packing the sides with large stoaes placed 
nearly vertically, so as to resemble a dry retaining wall, 
IIS sliowu iu Fig. 26. 

The width, depth, and slopes of the ballast for a line 
laid with longitudinal sleepers are usually much the same 
as those for a line with cross sleepers; but for light 



f to. 26. Knugh ballast packed ut the siilc. 

railways the ballast might be concentrated under the 
longitudinals, in order to diminish the amount required. 

In this country niilways invariably have ballast more 
or less good ; but in some foreign countries, where ballast 
is not to be procured, railways are laid without any bal- 
last. The sleepers, which iu such cases are generally of 
iron, are usually laid in the best soil that can be found ; 
and when the soil procurable affords little or no facility 
for drainage, the top of the railway is dressed to a curved 
surface, so as to assist the water to flow off the railway to 
the sides of the line. I have seen many lines laid en- 
tirely without ballast, and was surprised to find in what 
good order the permanent way was maintained. 
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LECTUBE m. 

DIFFERENT DESORIPTIONS OF PEBMANBKT WAT — BL8EP8K8 — ^LONGI- 
TUDINAL COMPARED WITH TRANSYERSB SLEEPERS-— CHAIRS — 
IRON SLEEPERS — DOUBLE-HEADED RAIL — 'YIQNOLBS RAIL* — 
BRIDGE RAIL — ^ACTION OF WHEELS ON RAILS — ^WHEELS ON 
CURVES — MANUFACTURE OF RAILS — FISH-PLATES — FASTENINGS — 
KEYS — SUPER-ELEVATION — CURVE OF ADJUSTMENT. 

In my last lecture I brought down my description of the 
railway to the completion of the ballast. 

The weights which rest on the small upper surface 
of the rails have to be distributed over a much larger 
surface of the ballast, which will be sufficient to bear the 
weight, just as we make large footings or foundations to 
distribute the weight of any structure over a large area. 
This distribution of weight is effijcted in rare cases by 
making the lower part of a specially designed rail so 
broad as to afford sufficient bearing area on the ballast, 
but ordinarily by introducing between the rail and the 
ballast intermediate appliances, of which sleepers and 
chairs are the most important. 

An example of a rail made with a sufficiently broad 
base is the 'saddle-back,' or 'Barlow rail' (Fig. 27), 

which was designed to dispense 
with sleepers and chairs alto- 
gether. The rail is laid di- 
rectly on the ballast, and the 
Fio. 27. Barlow rail. ^^Hast is intended to completely 

fill the inside of the saddle- back. The bearing area on the 
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ballast can no doubt in this way be made large enough 
to support the loads coming on the line, but the Barlow 
rail, unless its two sides be held fast, is vertically weak ; 
while unless the ballast be kept absolutely tightly packed 
into the rail the winga of the rail spread elasticaUy, and, 
■working in and out, gradually displace the ballast beneath 
tliera. The Barlow rail has been largely used at home 
and abroad, and was thought at one time likely to form 
a very desirable and efficient description of road, com- 
posed of lasting materials with a minimum number of 
parts and fastenings ; but experience has shown that so 
far at leaat as it has up to this time been used it leaves 
much to be desired, and that it is not well fitted for high 
speed or for heavy traffic. 

Of other rails I need only mention three kinds, all 
of which require the addition of some kind of sleeper to 
distribute the weight upon the ballast. These are — 

(a) The double-headed rail (Pig. 28), which has to 



Fio. 28, DijuUIu-liciduJ rail. Fio. 28. FlBt-butlomed rail. Fia. 30. BHdga rail. 

have chairs, as they are called, to keep it upright in 
place on the sleeper; (b) the flat-bottomed or Vig- 
noles rail (Fig. 29), which requires no chair, but rests 
directly on the sleeper; and (e) the bridge rail (Fig. 
30), introduced by the late Mr, Bnmel for use with longi- 
tudinal sleepers. I will describe the special characteristics 
I of each of the above well-known sections of rails further 
\ on, and after I have referred to some of the other parts 
of permanent way, 

Sleepers in the present day are of wood or ol 






iron, aud there are in general uae but three kinds: 
1. The wooden longitudinal sleepers {Fig. 31), which. 
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parallel to the line, extend under the whole length of each 
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rail, thus giving continuous support to the rail throughout, 
its length. 2. The wooden cross sleepers (Figs. 22 and 23^ 
ige 58), which, transverse to the Hne, support the' 
rails at intervals, each sleeper 
supporting one point of each 
of the two rails forming one 
line of way. 3. The iron-pot. 
sleepers (Fig. 32), which are 
placed at intervals under each . 
rail, each pot supporting one 
rail at one point. 
I'lu. 32. ifun-puL .k..p..r«. Chaii's, Fig. 36 (page 84),, 

which, as I have said, are employed almost exclusively in 
connection with double-headed rails, are usually made of 
cast-iron. Where cast-iron pot sleepers are used, and; 
double-headed rails are also used, the chair forms part 
of the same casting as the pot sleeper. 

Thus, except in the case of the Barlow rail, we have,,' 
as essential parts of ordinary permanent way, rails and 
sleepers ; and, where double-headed rails are used, wfl' 
have also chairs. 

I shall best bring before you the relative cliarac- 
terisdcs of the different forms of permanent way by 
describing in order the sleepers, chairs, rails, fish-plates, 
and fsisteniugs ; and by pointing out in each case the 
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mode in which eacli of the parts is applied in tlic con- 
struction of the different descriptions of permanent way 
to which I have alluded. 

Beginning, then, with Sleepers. Tlie materials that 
have been employed for sleepers are stone, wood, and 
iron. Stone sleepers, now very rarely seen, were much 
used in the early days of railways in this country, and 
possessed the great advantage of durability. They con- 
sisted of stone blocks measuring about 2 ft. square and 
1 fl. thick, to which a cast-iron chair was attached by 
wooden trenails, driven into holes made in the atone. 
The blocks were placed about 3 ft. apart, from centre to 
centre, and they answered their puipose fairly well. The 
disadvantages attending them were, however, consider- 
able. They were weighty and cumbrous, both to fix in 
the first instance and to move when the line required 
packing. The stone blocks also being unyielding, there 
was great difficulty in keeping the chairs firmly attached 
to them ; and, there being an entire absence of any- 
thing to act as an elastic cushion between the wheels 
of the vehicles and the ballast, a road laid with stone 
blocks was harsh to travel over, particularly at high 
speeds. Some of these disadvantages might, no doubt, 
be lessened ; and in places where wood and iron are ex- 
pensive, and where, on the contrary, stone is cheap, and 
where the speed need uot be high, the expediency of 
' using stone sleepers should not be lost sight of. 

It was thought at one time that permjment way could 
not be made too rigid, and a short length of railway was 
■ once laid with wrought-iron rails in chairs firmly bolted 
'down on a betl of solid rock. The result, however, was 
that in a short time the rails, chairs, and fastenings were 
seriously damaged. The fact is, that the surface of the 
rails pressetl by the wheels is exposed to extremely high 
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crushing strMns; and, moreover, the parts of a railway 
and of the rolling stock are not made so mechanically 
accurate in shape nor so close fitting aa to avoid a succes- 
sion of more or less violent blows, which act on the 
parts of any permanent way laid on a rigid unyielding 
be<.l like the blows of a hammer on any material inter- 
posed between it and an anvil, and quickly destroy it. 
Experience seems to show that where wood is attainable, 
and is not exposed to special local drawbacks, it forms 
by far the most suitable material for sleepers. 

Wood is used for sleepers in two ways — viz, as cross 
sleepers (Figs. 22 and 23, p, 58), and as longitudinal sleepers 
(Fig. 31, p. 76). The orthnary size of cross sleepers now 
used is 9ft. long, 10 in. wide, and 5 in. thick; but these 
dimensions of width and thickness are exceeded on lines 
such as the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Eail- 
ways, on which the traffic is abnormally heavy. The 
wood usually employed in England and iu Europe generally 
is Dantzic or Memel fir, but occasionally pitch pine and 
oak are used ; and both of these — particularly the latter 
— are sujrerior to fir ; but the cost of them, as compared 
with that of fir, is generally too great to permit of their 
being extensively adopted. In other countries many 
descriptions of hard woods, such as teak, mahc^any, and 
oak, are employed for sleepers, with the best results. 

Sleepers shoidd be of t!ie soundest timber, with Uttle 
or no sap, and they should be sawn true to form, at least 
at their lower side. Sometimes sleepers are allowed to 
be round at the top, and iu this case a flat place haa to be 
truly adzed or planed as a seating on which the chairs 
may firmly rest (as shown by the horizontal dotted line 
at the top of fig. 33). It is far better, howe\'er, that 
sleepers should be cut out of trees large enough to permit 
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of their being rectangular in aectioD (fig. 34), and with 
little or no sap wood in the section. 

Borne years ago sleepers triangular in section (fig. 35) 
were used, with the advantage that in this way two 
sleepers of the required base could economically be cut 
out of a smaller log than if the sleepers were rectangular 
in section ; but as it was found that more and more size 
and strength had to be given to sleepers under the increas- 
ing loads on locomotive driving wheels, and as the neces- 
sity for a thoroughly steady bearing surface for the sleeper 
in, as well aa on, the ballast, became more and more 
, apparent, the triangular sleepers were gradually given up. 



Cross sleepers ought to be placed at such a distance 
' apart as is proportioned to the area of the sleepers, the 
strength of the rails, and the loads to be carried. With 
the ordinary rails of 75 to 80 lbs. per yard, used in this 

» country, and with the heavy loads oa the driving wheels 
of English locomotives, the distance from centre to centre 
of cross sleepers of the ordinary size is generally 3 feet, 
and rarely exceeds 3 feet 3 inches. On each side of the 
jointa of the rails the sleepers are put closer together 
(2 feet apart fi'om centre to centre), in order to afibrd 
extra support to the rail at its weakest place. 

Longitudinal sleepers, as used in this country, are 
balks of timber, about 12 in. by 6 in., which are laid be- 
neath and parallel to the rails, and give them continous 
support. The timbers are connected at intervals by tran- 
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and secured to them by iron bolts passing through bol 
the longitudinal timbers, or by iron knees. Wlien 
longitudinal limbers are of soft wood, thin pieces of hard 
wood, such as elm or oak, should be laid with the grain 
of the wood at right angles to the direction of the rail, 
between the rail and the longitudinal sleeper, in order 
to prevent the rail from being forced into the longitU' 
dmal tiruber, which is apt to happen when the grain 
the wood is parallel to the rail. 

The contiimous bearing which the longitudinal slee] 
gives to the rail is a great advantage in many ways, and 
it enables a lighter rjiil to do the work of a heavier one. 
Thus on the GreiU Western Railway a rail weighing 
62 lbs. to the yard has carried for many years, and ia 
now carrying, the heaviest traffic ; while other companies, 
and the Great Western Company itself, when using cross 
sleepers, use a rail weighing from 75 to 85 lbs. per yard. 
Apart from the saving of iron in the rails, the longitudinal 
system is safer than the cross sleeper road in the event of 
the wheels leaving the rails. In such an event, the wheels 
on the cross sleeper road drop into the ballast between 
the sleepers, and then bump heavily over one sleeper 
after another, breaking the couplings and springs, and 
seriously damaging the carriages, while with longitudinal 
sleepers the wheels of the vehicles which have left the 
rails can run, and often have run, along on the top of the 
longitudinal timbers comparatively smoothly, and without 
serious damage to the rolling stock, until the train has 
been stopped. 

Against these advantages must be set certain draw- 
backs. The timber used for longitudinal sleeper roads 
must be of lai^er scantling, and therefore more expen- 
sive per cubic foot than the smaller timber used for cross 
sleepers. The longitudinal timbers are not only more 
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cumbrous than cross sleepers in laying the road in tlie 
first instance, but, what is of more importance, they 
are awkward in the ordinary repairs of the line. If a 
cross sleeper is damaged, or is found to be defective in 
quality, it is easily replaced without disturbing the rail or 
the adjoining sleepers ; but in the longitudinal system, 
to replace a sleeper involves taking up the rail and the 
temporary stoppage of the traffic. The quastion of con- 
venience for repairing and renewing the permanent way 
quickly is one of very great importance on heavily worked 
lines. The efficient drainage of the longitudinal sleeper road 
presents, perhaps, some slightly greater difficulty than that 
of a road with cross sleeiwrs, but there is no real reason 
why one system should not, with ordinary- care, be as 
well maintained and drained as the other. 

On narrow gauge lines the longitudinal system involves 
an excess in the quantity of limber, but the reverse is the 
case on broad gauge lines, where the saving in quantity 
pays for the excess of cost in respect of the quality of the 
timber used. The sizes given above for cross sleepers 
and for longitudinal sleepere are those which have been 
found best for the heavy traffic of this country ; but 
where the loads are lighter, the sleepers (as is the case 
with the other parts of permanent way) may be made 
of proportionately smaller dimensions. It is a question 
whether for light railways, even on a narrow gauge line, 
longitudinal sleepers may not be economically used where 
timber is cheap, as there can be no doubt that this facili- 
tates tlie use of a rail with a sm:ill sectional area. 
^^ Sleepers fail, from rotting In the ground, from the 

^M chairs, or (in cases where there are no chairs) from the 
^H rails being gradually driven into them, and splilting 
^M asunder the fibres of the wood, and, in many foreign 
^H countries, they are dai^troyed by white ants or other 
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insects. Aa regai-da the first cause of failure, too iriu( 
attention cannot be given to the drainage of the ballast 
and even tliis is of httle use unless the wood be in 

the first instance sound and well selected. There 
are several chemical modes of treating wood, such 
creosoting, kyanizing, or treating it with sidphate 
copper, which increase its durability under moisture, am 
act as a protection against insects. In these processes th< 
chemical preservative compound is forced by pressure into^ 
the pores of the wood. In creosoting as performed in thial 
country the timber is put into an air-tight receptacle, ai 
the creosote is forced into the wood transversely to the' 
fibres. Great pressure is often necessary to effect this 
thoroughly, and it frequently happens under this system 
that if the creosoting be carelessly done, the creosote 
does not penetrate to the centre of the Ic^. In the sul- 
phate of copper process, when it is carried out soon aft« 
the trees are felled, and when the natural moisture of the 
tree is still perfect, a solution of sulpliate of copper is 
forced in at the end of the log by hydrostatic pressure, 
and the solution, driving the sap out before it, finds its way 
lengthwise of the fibres from one end of the log to the 
other. 

There are several descriptions of iron sleepers used 
e8])ecially in countries where timber is scarce or where 
insect life or atmospheric conditions render the use of 
timber inadmissible for sleepers. The iron sleepers, 
which are almost always combined vnih the chairs, will 
be considered under the head of Chairs, which is the nest 
subject to be considered. 

On the old horse tram-roads instead of rails flat plates 
with flanges were used, and these plates were spiked 
down to longitudinal timbers. Prom these plates came 
the appellation 'Plate-layers,' which is still in use for 
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the men who attend to the laying aiitl maintenance of 
the permanent way. Subsequently the flange was put 
on the wheels instea'l of on the plates, and a flat-footed 
rail was substituted for the flat plates, and this in turn, 
after the trial and abandonment of the fish-bellied and 
other forms of rails, gave way to the double-headed 
rail. 

The use of the double-Leaded rail necessitated the em- 
ployment of some sort of support, to senu-e it vertically 
and horizontally in its proper position ; for a rail of the 
double-headed section is by reason of its form deficient in 
stability, and cannot well be secured directly to sleepers by 
any bolts or fastenings passing through it. The appropriate 
name of 'Chair' was given to the support introduced be- 
tween the double-headed rail and the sleepers ; chairs fulfil 
not only the purpose of supporting and holding the rail, 
but also of spreading the weights carried by the wheels of 
vehicles over a considerable area of the sleeper. The 
double-headed rail being intended to be reversed, so that 
both top and bottom may be used in turn, it is necessary 
that the undei- and unused side should be kept as fi"ee as 
possible from damage until it is required to be turned 
upwards. Cast-iron chairs should fulfil this purpose, in 
addition to holding the rail securely in its place. The 
rail is placed in the chair (fig. 36), and a wooden taper 
wedge or key is driven between the side of the rail and 
the hook-like side of the chair. 

Thifl wedge is intended to hold the rail firmly down on 
its seat in the chair as well as to hold it sideways in its 
position, it being of great consequence to check any 
rising and falling of the rail when the engine-wheels are 
passing over it. If the rail is free to move to a small 
extent vertically, the malleable rail, which is softer than 
the cast-iron chair, is hammered by continual blows from 
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the wheel, and becomes indented to the shape of the seat 
of tlie chair. When such a rail is turned over, the surface 
ia found to have abrupt depressions in it wherever it has 
rested on the chfurs, and when traffic pa&ses over the in- 
dented sur&ces the wheels of the vehicles inflict a series 
of blows as they pass over the hollow places. Thus an in- 
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dented rail when turned is not only extremely unpleasant 
to travel over, but it also quickly wears out. So great 
is tlie difficulty of keeping the under surface of the rail 
uninjured, tliat some engineers have discarded the idea of 
turning the rails, and have made the double-headed rail 
with heads of unequal size, the smaller and lower one 
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being only made large enougli to give sufficient strength 
to the rail as a girdtr, the rail not being Intended to be 
reversed. In order to prevent tlie damage to the under- 
side of the reversible rail, the chair has gradually been 
made larger and heavier, so as to afford a greater bearing 
area, and, whereas 20 lbs, used to be the weight of 
ordinary chairs, at the present time chairs weighing 
50 lbs. are being laid down. 

To avoid injury to the under side of the rails, chairs 
have been used, on the North-Eastem and on some other 
lines, with a thin block or cushion of wood let into the 
seat or sole of the chair for the mil to rest upon. The 
wood preserves the rail, but it is said that it makes a 
somewhat loose road if not carefully attended to, from 
gradual alteration in the bulk of tlie wood resulting from 
the compression due to the weight and to shrinkage from 
atmospheric causes. 

Another expedient for meeting the difficulty was 
adopted in the bracket chair used on the West Cuiii- 
wall Railway, the Llynvi and 
Ogmure Riilway, and other 
lines. This chair (fig. 37} 
consists of two distinct pieces 
of cast-iron so shaped as to fit 
under the upper shoulders of 
the rail, and extending down- 
wards about ^ of an inch 
below the bottom of the rail. 
A wrought-iron bolt psissing 
through the rail unites the two 
sides firmly togethpr, and the 
chair is bolted or spiked down to the sleepers in the 
ordinary way on one side, while on the other side the 
b<jU or spike passes through a slotted hole in the chair. 
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the slut Ixfiiig at right angles to the direction of the 
length of the rail, and long enough to allow the half chair 
to be moved sideways about two inches. When a rail 
has to be taken out, the cross bolts are removed and the 
bolts in the slots in the half chair slackened ; this having 
been done, the half chairs on one side of the rail can all 
be moved away from the rail, the rail taken out and 
turned, or a new rail put in. There are certain incon- 
veniences morn or less important attendant on the use 
of the bracket chair, but they may to a great extent he 
surmounted by foresight and management, and do not 
jirobably outweigh the undoubted advantages which the 
bracket chair possesses. These are, a great reduction in the 
weight of the chairs without any corresponding reduction 
of l>earing area on the sleepers (the two half chairs weigh- 
ing together only 18 lbs. and the bolt 1 lb. agaiast the far 
grcatx^.r weights of ordinary chairs given above), the very 
efficient support given to the head of the rail, the reduction 
ill the height of the rail above the sleeper by the thickness 
of the bottom of the ordinary chair, the consequent reduc- 
tion of the leverage of the sideways strains on the chair 
and on the ballast, the preservation of the lower surface 
of tlic rail from injury, and the saving of the cost and the 
avoidance of the many objections to the use of wooden 
keys. 

Under the head of chairs it is necessary to allude 
to the various descriptions of cast-iron sleepers which 
may be said to be both sleeper and chair in one. 
The best known of these are the bowl or pot sleepers 
(fifjf. 82, pnge76), which are ordinarily made of a domical 
sliapo of cast iron, from | in. to 1 in. thick, the bowl being 
about 23 in. diameter at its base, and about 5^ in. high. 
Vot sl(»c])ors ponerally have the chair cast on them, the 
rail bt'ing faMtMiod in tlio chair in the usual way with 
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I keys. In laying the line with pot sleepers, the ballast ia 
t made into little heaps where the sleepers are to be placed, 
r lai^e enough to roiiglily fill the interior of the bowls, 
which are then placed on the heaps ; the final packing is 
effected by rammiog fine ballast into the interior of the 
bowl through holes left in the upper surface of the bowl. 
The gauge is maintained by cross tie-rods attached to 
every pair, or to every other pair of bowl sleepers. The 
use of iron sleepers is advisable in countries where timber 
is scarce or exceptionally hable to destruction or decay ; 
but the form of chair in which the fastening of the rail 
depends on a wooden key is, as has been already ex- 
plained, objectionable in all cases, and more particularly 
so in hot climates, where pot sleepers are chiefly used. 

A plan haa been introduced of casting the bowls in an 
'elliptical shape, with two jaws of a ciiair on one side, am! 
a. third jaw on the other side of the bowl, equidistant 
between the two opposite jaws (fig. 38). A key is 
driven between the 
and the centre 
ff, which slightly 
^nds, or springs. 





Fto. 38. Elliptiral pot HWpers. 

Jic rail, and the resilieuce of the strained mil keeps the 
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key tight. This system has the advantage of affoitliug 
a large amount of bearing for the rail on the bowl, but 
it has been suggested that the bending of the rail, al- 
though it is very slight, may be injurious to it^ The pot 
sleeper may be made to carry a wood cushion on which 
the rail may rest ; such an arrangement is shown on the 
left side of the plan and longitudinal section (fig. 38). 

Sleepers have been made of wrought iron, following 
the general features of longitudinal or cross sleepers of 
wood, having chairs placed on them and secured to them 
by bolts ; and the pot sleepers also have been made 
of wrought iron pressed to a form like the buckled plate& 
often used for the platforms of bridges. The advantages 
of wrought iron over cast iron, in its greater strength and 
toughness, which render it possible to make the sleepers 
of equal strength with much less metal, are obvious, and 
the saving of weight and consequent expense of carriage 
is often important. All these matters, however, resolve 
tliernselves very much into questions of economy, and it is 
to be remembered that in order to compete with the first 
cost of cast-iron bowl sleepers, wrought-iron sleepers, 
owing to the greater cost of the material, have to be 
made extremely thin. They are thus liable to lose their 
form, and consequently their strength ; and in a material 
m liable to rust as wrought iron, oxidisation may cause 
.serious diflBculties, or may entail expense in endeavouring 
to guard against it. 

We now reach the subject of the rails. 

The double-headed rail (fig. 28, p. 75) is that which is 
more generally used in England, in France, and on the older 
continental railways. It was introduced upwards of forty 
years ago, and is still adopted for most new lines in this 
country, though elsewhere the flat-bottomed rail is often 
used in preference. The double-headed form possesses 
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certaiu undeniable advantages. The metal iu it is dia- 
posed advantageously so fai- as vertical strength is con- 
cerned ; the rails are easy of manufacture ; they can be 
reversed, so that when one &ce is worn out the other 
can be used ; and they can be efficiently connected at 
their ends. 

On the other hand, this form of rail has little lateral 

stiiTness, and requires extraneous sideways support. It 

possesses in itself but a small base, and requires chairs not 

only to support it vertically, but also to spread the weight 

carried by it over a larger area than the base of the rail 

itself affords. These last two defects render it necessary 

that in using a double-headed rail the expense of chairs of 

some sort must be incurred, and the expense of these 

may be taken at from 250/. to 400/. per mile of single line 

[ of way. Against this considerable expenditure must be 

set the advantage of reversing the rail ; but no thoroughly 

I satisfactory means of keeping the under side of the rail 

1 uninjured have yet been found, or at least none which 

J have secui^ed the general approval of engineers, or have 

' stood the test of experience for any considerable jwriod. 

Any comjiariaon of the two forms of rails must thus be 

between a rail which cannot be reversed but which 

requires no chairs, and a reversible rail which must be 

■ supported on chairs, but which ia generally injured before 

I it can be reversed, and which rapidly wears out after 

f being turned. 

It is sometimes thought that chairs are a necessity for 

the purpose of securing all niib laterally, and in this 

country they are almost universally used. Possibly where 

the weights on the wheels of the locomotives are in- 

^B ordinately great, where the speed is high, and where 

^H trains are exli-eniely frequent, interfering with the efficient 
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but experience, particularly in foreign counlriea, aeemsl 
lo show that no real difficulty exists in thoroughly securing I 
a flat-botlomed rail having a base 5 in. or 5.^ in. wide, 1 
and in using such a description of pennanent way for a j 
very considerable jind rapid traffic On many lines | 
(iiil-bottomed rails are secured entirely by spikes or 
dogs (see pp. 103 and 104), but this mode of fastening ' 
scarcely gives the rail a fair chance, and ought not to | 
be employed when heavy weights are conveyed on the I 
railway at high speeds. It is extremely difficult to i 
keep spikes from slightly drawing out of the timber, j 
and, owing to the sraallness of the transverse dimen- ' 
sion of the rail as compared with that of a chair, play 
between the rail and the sleeper is more to be deprecated 
than the same movement between a chair and a sleeper. 
A common mode of fastening is to have two fang-bolts 
(fig. 39) near each end of the rail, and to have spikes or 
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Fio. 38. Fiing-biilt passing throngh rail Fio. 40. Fung-bolt Rud clip. 

B. Bolt. F. Fang. 4. Elevntioo of clip. d. Plan of clip. 

dogs at the intermediate sleepers. Except on the score 
of economy, it is difficult to see why fang-bolts should 
not be used at all the sleepers, and the saving by using 
spikes or dogs is but small. 

A good i'astening consists of fang-bolts, with clips bo 
shaped as to fit the upper surface of the foot of the rail 
(fig. 40). This plan obviates the necessity for making 
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Iiolea iu the foot of the rail, which diminish the alreiigtli 
of the rail to a serious extent. It is also desirable, other 
things being equal, to apply the fastening near the edge 
of the rail, so as to have as large a leverage as possible 
to counteract the tendency of the flanges of the wheels to 
thrust the rails over outwards. 

To return to the subject of the form of rails, we have 

to consider the two types, viz. the ' Vignoles ' rail (fig. 

29, p. 75) and the ' bridge ' rail (fig. 30, p. 75). The 

flat-bottomed 'Vignoles' rail differs from the doubled- 

headedrail in possessing in consequence of its wide foot 

lateral strength in itself to resist the outward thrust of 

he wheels without the support of chairs, while at the 

ime time it possesses as much vertical strength. iSome 

jof the advocates of this flat-bottomed rail claim for it 

it can be made stronger vertically than the double- 

lleaded rail, because, as it is not to be reversed, hard 

[ranular iron can be put in the head to resist compression, 

md tough fibrous iron in the foot to resist tension, while 

a reversible rail the iron must be the same in both 

head and foot. This claim, however, cannot be allowed, 

s the rail acts as a continuous girder, and both the head 

nd foot are alternately in compression and tension, 

A very importiint question, in comparing the double- 
headed rail and the ' Vignoles ' rail, is the bearing area 
1 the sleepers afforded by each directly or indirectly : for 
the ffiiliu-e of wooden sleepers from the wood being crushed 
is one of the many sources of expense in the maintenance 
of permanent way. When the flat- bottomed rail is laid on 
cross sleepers, the bearing area is the width of the sleeper 
multiplied by the width of the bottom of the rail. In 
this case the supporting area at each end of a sleeper 
10 in. wide is rarely more than from 60 to 60 square 
inches, while with a chair the bearing area can be made 
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as much larger aa may be desired. If, however, theT 
cross sleepers are accurately cut to fit the base of the mil, 
and the timber of the sleepere be good, the area of 50 
square inches ought to be quite enough, more especially 
as the rail is laid crossways to the grain of the wood. In 
tlie case of some of tlie heavy chairs now being used, the 
supporting area is upwards of 100 square in., but these 
chairs are probably made of this great size less for the 
sake of the sleeper than to preserve the under surface of 
the reversible rail. 

The ' Bridge ' rail takes its name from the resemblance 1 
which the cross section bears to the elevation of a bridge g 
with abutment-s and an arch spanning an opening. It j 
was designed to be used in combination with the longi- ( 
tudinal sleeper, but has been laid in Ireland and Canada 
on cross sleepers, though it is not suited for this Litter 
purpose. The principle of the bridge rail is that it 
should possess a broad base and sufficient lateral strength, 
but that it need not have great vertical stiffness, as it v/m 
intended to be continuously supported on longitudinal _ 
sleepers. Thus, whereas a rail 4.J or 5 inches highf^H 
weighing from 75 to 85 lbs. per yard, is found to be re-^ 
quired with cross sleepers 3 feet apart, the height of the 
bridge rail used on the Great Western is only 2^ inches ; 
and its weight ia only 62 lbs. per yanl, even where the 
traffic ia heaviest. Anotlier reason why a lighter rail 
in the bridge form will do the work of a heavier rail of 
the ordinary section, is that the edges of the rail (against 
which much stress comes from the flanges of the wheels) 
are admirably supported by the two vertical webs. An 
ordinary nul often fails from its overhanging alges being 
crushed and bent downwards, and a point which is there- 
fore always aimed at in designing the form of the ordi- _ 
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rnary double-headed or flat-bottoine<l rail is to give as 
I'xnuch vertical support as possible to the edges of the 
ges. In the bridge mil there is no portion of the 
'"liead overhanging the web, and thus the danger of unsup- 
ported edges giving way is avoided. 

The top surface of a rail should be so designed that 
i its shape will correspond lo the shape of the tires of the 
r wheels which are to run over it, so that the largest pos- 
flible amount of supporting surface may be afforded to the 
wheel. The flat portions or treads of the wheels of ordi- 
nary railway rolling stock are, it must be remembered, 
. not cylinders, but portions of cones, and the wheels are 
I fixed to the axle, which revolves with them, unlike the 
\ wheels of road vehicles wliich revolve on a fixed axle. 
[The object of the conical form is that, when in passing 
I round curves the carriage is thrown outward by centri- 
I fugal force, the outer wheels may nm on the rail where 
1 the diameter of the wheel is greater, aud the inner wheels 
I where the diameter is less. Thus, it was intended that 
r although the outer and inner wheels should both revolve 
p'at the same speed, the differences of length round a curve 
measured along the two rails should be represented by 
the different circumferences of the two wheels touching 
the rails. Whether this really takes place in practice or 
[ not is a point which will not now be discussed ; but the 
[ fact remains that the wheels of railway rolUng stock are 
[•almost invariably made conical, and it follows that It is 
[■■■desirable that the vertical axis of the rail should be placed 
t at right angles to the surface of the cone. In a road laid 
[■with a double-headed rail, the chah^ are therefore so 
I made that when the rail is iu the chair it is in an tnchned 
I position (fig. 36, p. 84) to suit the iochnation of the cone 
I of ihe wheels, while when the fial-bottomed rail Is used, 
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the sleepers are adzed in the case of cross sleepers, or 
sawn or tilted in the case of longitudinal sleepers, to 
attain the same result. 

As regards general principles governing the shape of 
rails, it must be borne in mind that rails are destroyed 
mainly by the rubbing and shding of the wheels on the 
rails as distinguished from their rolling. This destructive 
rubbing is chiefly due lo two causes: 1, That wheeb of 
railway rolling stock are fixed to the axle. 2. That in 
almost all railway rolling stock tlie two or more axles of 
each vehicle must always remain parallel to each other. 

K two wheels of equal diameter are fixed to one axle 
and made to roll on a plane, as both wheels must revolve 
at the same pace, they must either both advance equally 
and the pair must travel iu a straight hne, or else one or 
other of the wheels must slip. In going round curves 
the path travelled by the outer wheel is longer than that 
travelled by the inner wheel, and it is obvious that with 
wheels fixed to the axle, unless their diameters are dif- 
ferent, constant circumferential slipping must take place. 
The conical wheel was, as I have said, meant to obviate, or 
at least to decrease, this evil, as the centrifugal force, it was 
thought, would push the wheels outwards from the centre 
of the curve, causing all the outer wheels to revolve on a 
larger circumference and all the inner wheels on a smaller 
circumference. Practically this remedial action takes place 
to a very limited extent, because, in consequence of the 
fljcles of carriages on railways being kept parallel to one 
another in a rigid frame, all the axles cannot adjust them- 
selves radially to the curve, and when the leading wheels 
of a carriage are rolling forward and bearing sideways 
against the outer rail of a curve, the trailing or following 
wheels of Ihe same carriage are rolling forward parallel 
to the leading wheels, and are bearing siilewtiys agains 
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the inner rail (see fig. 41). The evils thie to the wheels 
being fixed to the asles are therefore not obviated by 
the conical wheels. The best form for the tire of a 
railway wheel is no doubt cyhndrical, and the wheels, or 
at least one wheel on each axle, ought to be nmdc to 
revolve on the axle, so that when a vehicle is travelhng 
round a curve the outer wheel may revolve more rapidly 
than the inner wheel, and circumferenlial slipping be 
..avoided. Fixing both wheels firmly on the axle no doubt 
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Eulaigad pUin. ylioniug the caurse of n nhcel on a non-railial axle going 

ronnd a curve. 
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siiuphfies airriage and engine building, and no great 
company has as yet used wheels loose on the axle except 
experimentally, but it is much to be wislied that the 
L builders of rolling stock would turn their serious atten- 
T Uon to designing wheels to rotate on fixed axles. The 
I other cause of destructive rubbing is still more serious, 
I In going round curves, as the axles in each vehicle 
[ remain parallel to one another, tliey cannot both set 
I themselves radially to the curve, and consequently each 
I wheel, instead of rolling tangentiaily along the rail, lies 
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frequently diagonally across it (see enlarged plan, fig. 41 
and as it rolls onward has at the same time to be drag; 
or made to elide sideways on the rail, causing a vi 
destructive abrading action on the rail. 

The head of the rail is generally from 2| to 2| in. 
wide, and the width of the head supporting the weight 
does not exceed 1.^ in., white the length of the rail 
directly supporting the weight, allowing for the compres-j 
lion of the rail and the flattening of the wheel tire, had! 
been variously estimated at from ^ to § of an inch. If 
the weight on a driving wheel be, 8 tons, it is evident that 
the metal in rails is in this way subjected to a stress far 
beyond what would be considered pnident when iron or 
steel is used for other purposes, and it is not surpiising 
that imperfectly made rails are absolutely squeezed out of 
shape. Indeed, in practice the wheels squeeze and wear 
down the rails, till the rail section approximates to the 
general form of the wlieels It must also be borne in 
mind that wheel tires which have been long in use become 
holl(5w in the treatl, and that any sideways movement of 
such wheels on the rail brings very small areas ©£.■ 
surface into contact, and great local preasiu-es are thuB 
developed. 

An important point rightly aimed at in the design of 
a good rail is that the top and bottom of the rail ahoidd 
be as nearly as possible of equal strength, considering the 
rail as a continuous girder, witli the tensUe and com- 
pressive strains due to the loads that are carried by it 
alternately exerted on the bottom and top flanges. Rails- 
usually, however, wear out, not from the work they do» 
considered as girders, but from the abrasion caused by the 
weight of the driving wheels sliding on them. 

From the above considerations two things seem to be' 
of great importance, viz. : — 
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1. To reduce the weight ou the driving wheels as 
much as possible. 

2. To have as hard and homogeneous a metal for the 
;ad of the rail as csin be given consistently with proper 

^tensile strength. 

Little is being done to carry out the first desideratum ; 
■indeed of late years the weights on driving wheels have 
won most railways been increased as greater tractive power 

is required. On the other hand, great attention is being 

given to the quality of metal used for rails ; and both 
ftengineera and manufacturers are constant in their endea- 
^Tours to aiTive at an admixture of metal and at n process 
lof manufacture wliich shall carry out the second require- 
1 ment above mentioned. Unfortunately, as the metal is 

improved, the increase of weight on the wheels seems to 

counterbalance the improvement. 

I These considerations naturally lead to the comparison 
of iron and steel as the material for rails ; and in consider- 
ing the distinctive characteristiLS of the two materials, the 
mode of manufacture of each must be borne in mind. 
An iron rail is made by rolling together a number of 
separate pieces of iron, which, when placed ready for 
rolling, are calletl the mil pile. It is of much consequence 
in designing rails, or indeed any other form of j'oUed iron, 
, that all parts of the section should be sudi as to be suit- 
I able to being rolled at one or nearly one intensity of heat. 
I Great differences of thickness in the section 
L&re to be avoided as much as possible, for 
I the heat which is suitable for the thick por- 
[ tions may be so high as to cau.se the thin 
I portions to be unduly yielding, and vice 
I versa. A rail pile (fig. 42) is composed in rru 4a l■>^lln«^y 
i different ways according to the specifications '" *" '' 
I of engineers and the price of the rails. Speaking gener- 
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^ly, the pUe ismade about SJ in. wide, and 9 in. high, and 
If the rail to be roUed is a double-headed rail it is built 
JJP as follows. The top and bottom of the pile which wiU 
liereafter form the two heads of the nul consist of slabs 
^f hard hammered iron 8^ in. wide and 2^ in. thick, and 
^he space between the slabs is filled up with puddle bais 
Z ^n. thick, which may either be as wide as the pile, or may 
P^ put t<^ther so as to break joint. The pile is heated 
ju a furnace to a welding heat, and hamm^ed or rolled 
^to a solid lump or bloom, about 5 in. wide and 6 in. 
deep, which is again heated to a welding heat and rolled 
into the fimshed rail. 

This mode of manufactiure can never make a really 
homogeneous rail It is not merely that the structure of 
the rail being made up of a number of plates requires a 
large number of welds to be made, but the top and 
bottom slabs are themselves the result of a similar pro- 
cess of hammering and welding, a process which begins 
from the time the iron leaves the puddling furnace. The 
efficiency of dl these welds depends on the absence of 
any cinder in the iron, and on its being properly ham- 
mered at a proper heat. Thus even with the greatest care 
in manufacture wrought iron is a material the reverse of 
homogeneous, having fibres and a grain in it like wood. 
It is consequently ill adapted for high tranverse compres- 
sive strains, and worse adapted for resisting violent rub- 
bing, which can destroy it fibre by fibre. It is true that 
wrought-iron rails can be and have been made so well, 
in spite of the inherent defects of the material, as to stand 
the wear and tear of the traffic for very many years. In- 
stances are well known of wrought-iron rails having 
lasted upwards of twenty years, under heavy traffic ; but 
in such cases the iron has been of a superior quality, and 
great care has been taken with the manufacture. Pro- 
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Jbably if such rails had to be made now, the price of them 
would not differ materially from the price of steel rails. 

Steel, as used for rails and properly manufactured, 

tnssesses most of the good qualities and none of the 

)ad qualities of wroiight-iron. It can be produced at 

t moderate cost. It has higher tensile and compressive 

trength, but above all it is homogeneous. The ateel is 

fused into one molten mass, and then cast into ingots 

Flrom which the rails after further hammering are rolled. 

i There are thus no welds in a steel rail. The whole rail 

rie of the same texture, and is not susceptible of lamina- 

Ftion and destruction in detail. Care indeed Is required, 

tin manufacturing steel for rails, to avoid brittleuess 

and to insure toughness ; and it is to be borne in 

mind that in scarcely any material used for mechanical 

purposes are these qualities more dependent on niceties 

1 of admixtui*e and manufacture. But, no difficulty now 

I exists in making thoroughly satisfactory steel rails ; al- 

f though when they were first introduced, and the delicacy 

' of manufacturing steel was not appreciated, there was 

some uncertainty in the quahty of metal which would 

L be turned out from a casting. 

Under tliese circumstances, steel is evidently destined 
I to supplant iron as a material for rails where the traffic 
1 18 heavy; but where the traffic is extremely light it is 
\ possible that the extra durability may be purchased at 
[■too dear a rate, when the compound interest on the first 
f cost is taken into account.' 

From the introduction of railways to the year 1847, 
I rails were laid without any rigid connection between them 
I endways, and the rails were simply placed one against 
I 'the other, in a chair made of extra size for the purpose, and 
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called ajoint chair (Qg. 43). Under such conditions the endi 
of the mils could alide up and down past one another to afl 
small extent, and each wheel as it passed from one rail tol 
another, having already de-1 
pressed the rail which it t 
leiiving, had to mount on to.l 
the next rail, which was notf 
depressed, as on to a slight 1 
step. Thus a series of blows 
occurred, and these blows 
naturally caused the ends of 
the rails to rapidly wear out. In 1847 the system of ^ 
uniting the ends of the rails by fish-plates was introduced, ' 
and it is now universally adopted. The object of the fish- 
joinl, which derives its name from the nautical term 'fish- 
ing,' for mending a broken spar by lashing timber on each j 
side of it, is that jt should be impossible for one rail to j 
ri.se above the other, and that the joint should be made j 
as strong vertically as other parts of the rail, which would J 
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Fin. 44. FiBh-plate for double bended rail. 
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Fia. 4a, Fiah-p1at« for Bat-bottomed nut. 

thus, as a whole, become a continuous girder. Joint 
cliairs couhl thua bo dispensed with, as the joint could 
be placed intermediate between cross sleejiers. In the 
fish-joint (figs. 44 and 45) a plate of iron, called a fish 
plate, which is about 1 in. thick, is placed on each 
side of the web of the rail, but not touching the web 
the upper and lower eilges ot the fish-plates are made 
to fit accurately the sloping sides of the heatl and foot of 
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the rail, and bolta which are called fish-bolts pass through 
the rail and the two fish-plates. The fish-bolts draw 
the plates together, and tighten the edges of the fish- 
plates against the rail. The rail at the fish-joint, though 
very strong, is, from want of depth of the fisJi-plate, not 
so stiff as other parts of the rail, and therefore the cross 
sleepers on each side of the joint shoidd be brought 
nearer together than at other places, and the bearing re- 
duced to as sliort a space as the length of the fish-plate 
will allow. To give extra vertical stiffness to the joint 
the fish-plates are sometimes made deeper than the rail 
and to project downwards below the bottom of the rail. 

An objection attaching to the bridge rail ia that there 
ia a difficulty in uniting two rails endways in aa satis- 
factory a way as ia done by the fish-plates and bolts of 
the other two forms of rail. The ordinary fish-platea 
are not suited to the bridge rail, as they would get in 
the way of the flanges of the wheels, but tliere cannot 
be any real difficulty m designing an efficient mode of 
junction, and [ robably the reason why it has nut yet been 
carried out is that with the longitudinal sleeper road the 
joints are not so weak as with the cross sleeper ruad, and 
the necessity of a better fastening than is now adopted has 
not been found imperative. The 
fastenings usually adoped for 
the ends of the bridge rail art 
shown in fig. 46, but they are 
manifestly inferior to the fi^sl 
joint. 

Tlie efficiency of the fish 
joiat depends on the fish' 
plates being kept tight against "'"'■"■ •i<'i-tp'«'"fori>ri''e«n.ii. 
the rail, but the nuts of the fish-bolts are apt to shake 
loose with the jar of psissing trains, and have frequently 
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to be screwed up. To counteract this tendency as much 
as possible, the rubbing surfaces of the heads and nuts of 
the baits should bo made sliglitly concave, so that they 
grip the metal of tlie fish-plate near their periphery, and 
tJie thread of the screw should be at rather a flat pitch. 
There are several devices of spring and cutting washers for 
the purpose of preventing the fish-bolts from becoming 
Black, but none of these have come into extended use. 
In practice the plate-layers have constantly to examine the 
fish-bolts and to screw them up as may be found neces- 
sary. It is thus desirable that in some way the bolt 
or the nut should be held finn and not be capable of 
being turned round, as otherwise, to screw them up, 
both bolt and nut must be held by spanners ; fish- 
plates have therefore been introduced of various designs 
to efiect this purpose. In some such arrangemeuta one of 
a pair of fish-plates has square or oval holes instead of 
round holes, the fish-bolts having square or oval necks 
near their heads (fig. 47) ; other fish-plates 
QlS^^ have an indentation rolled in them into which 
Fra. 47. the head or nut of the bolt fits, and is so held 
5^^Bhodd„^ fast, while the other end can be turned; 
another arrangement is to have one fish-plate 
tapped with a screw to fit the fish-bolts, and nuta are then 
dispensed with. 

In all cases allowauces should be made for the "ex- 
pansiou and contraction of the rails from changes of 
tempemture, by lia'ving the holes through the rails about 
J of an inch larger than the diameter of the bolts, or by 
having the holes in the rails made oval in shape. 

The next subject to be considered is that of the fasten- 
ings by which the rails or the chairs are attached to tlie 
sleepers. These fastouings are spikes, trenails, wood acr 
or fang-bolts. 
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Spikes (fig. 48) are cylindrical iron bars witJi heads, 
and they are driven Into a hole bored with an auger in 
:rieeper. The hole ia made slightly smaller than 
the spike, which is retained in its position by the 
elastic grip of the fibres of tlie wood closing on 
the spike after it la driven, but spikes are at beat 
apt to become loose from the yielding and shrink- f'". *». 
JDg of the timber. It is of great consequence that ^ *' 
the chair should be held very firmly down on the sleeper, 
and that the spikes should accurately fit the holea in the 
chairs, for if they are even slightly too lai'ge the chair will 
be spht, and if they are too small the chair will be loose on 
its bearing, and' will gradually rub away and destroy the 
apike. 

Trenails (fig. 49) are wooden spikes so compressed by 
machinery as to drive all moisture from them before they 
are driven into the sleepers. When they have 
been driven into their place their tendency is to 
swell by absorption of moisture, and they are thus 
leld fast in their places. Trenails, however, become 
itten, and they are deficient in strength to resist p,o ^g 
ic shearing action of the chair sliding on the Trennii. 
leeper. For this reason it is not safe to rely on wooden 
mails alone, though when they are sound they are no 
doubt well adapted for holding the chair fii-mly down on 
the sleeper. Where trenails are used now-a-days, 
spikes are generally used with them ; and if a Hn 
ilway chair is held down by trenails, one at in 
it of the fastenings should be an iron spike or BB 
■bolt. A combination of spikes and trenails uff 
in use, known as the hollow compressed tre- ^'^- fo- 
il (fig. 50). This trenail consists of a hollow hoiiow t™- 
'linder of compressed wood, and the centre of °' ' 
cylinder receives an iron spike. The trenail is first 
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1 the spike, ^H 
V, is driven ^^ 



Dug. 



driven into a hole bored in the sleeper, and then t 
which fits the hollow in the trenail very tightly, is driven 
into the trenfiil. This further compresses the wood of 
the trenail and drives the fibres of the trenail into the 
fibres of the sleeper. 

For fiisteniiig the flat^bottomed rail on to the sleepers, I 

spikes wliicli are rectangular in cross section, and 1 

which have large pnijectiug iieads extending about 

^ an inch over the upper surface of the foot of the 

rail (fig. 51), are often used. These rectangular i 

spikes go by the name of ' d(^a,' or ' dog s 

Wood screws (fig. 52) have been much used 1 
for holding down flat-bottomed rails. These s 
screws of iron, with large cutting threads on thera, and | 
J— J act fike ordinary joiners' screws. Au objection to 1 
]| them exists from their being weak in the thread I 
a comijared with the ueck of the screw where it' 
I passes through the chair, and from the fact that 
the screw is dependent for holding strength ou 
ww.i the small quantity of wood included in the thread 
of the screw. The oxidisation of the screws : 
also apt to cause decay in the contiguoiis timber, and thui 
to make the screws become loose, in which state theyl 
are only equal to inferior spikes driven in decayed wood4 ) 
Wood screws used in hard wood sleepers are not so opei 
to tlie above objections, 

Faug-bolts (fig. 53) are perhaps in this country thefl 
most satisfactory mode of fastening in" 
ordinary use. Fang-bolts consist of bolta 
long enough to pass through the sleepers, 
with a screw cut on the lower end to fit 
a wide flnt nut, having on it fangs or 
Fio. .13. Fung-boll, short spikcs, which imbed themselves ui 
the lower side of the sleeper and prevent the nut fromj 
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urtiing round. When tiie head of the fang-bolt is turned 
dCl at the top, the bolt is strrewed into tlie nut and 
■aws the chair or rail firmly down on to the sleeper, and 
lie elasticity of tlie wood of the eleoper keeps the bolt 
ght. 

The drawbacks of fang-bolts are that after a time, 
ind particularly in moist countries, the screw of the 
bng-bolt becomes set fast by rust and camiot be turned 
roimd. In many cases, particularly in tropical coiuitries, 
the sleeper slirinks from the heat of the sun and so 
decreases in thickness, and it becomes necessary in conse- 
quence to tighten up the fang-bolts, but it is found that 
owing to rust the screw canuot be turned, antl in the 
, effort to do so the fang-bolt is broken. Thia haa been 
found so serious a defect that in many hot countries the 
of fang-bolta has been discontinued and resort has 
Ken had to the old-fashioned spike. 

A wedge spike (fig, 54) has been recently brought 
forward and seems to promise well. The spike is split, 
md the split receives a wedge 
which expands the two halves of 
"^tiie spike into the fibres of the 
timber of the sleeper, and causes 
the spike to assume with the wedge 
tlie shape of au iron dovetail which 
cannot be withdrawn, until the 

wedge has first been withdrawn. The mode of applying 
^fae wedge spike is to bore a hole thiough the sleeper 
tnd to insert below the sleeper an h'oii plate to hold up 
' the wedge while the split spike is driven on to the wedge. 
The wedge can be withdrawn by a lever made for the 
mirpose which grasps the bottom of the wedge and draws 

tas a dentist draws a tooth. 
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■ fig- 36, p. I 




chair has been already alluded to and shown in 
84 . The ordinary material for these keys ia wood of hard 
description and good quality, which is generally com- 
pressed by hydraulic machinery until all moisture is driven 
out. When such a compressed key is driven into its posi- 
tion, it absorbs moisture from the air and expands, but in 
extremely dry weather wooden keys shrink and become 
loose in spiteof the precaution of compressing them. Other 
descriptions of keys (such as wrought and cast iron keys) 
have been tried, but not with sufficient success to supplant 
the compressed wooden key. A wrought-irou key and a 
spiral key (fig. 55) are examples of these modifications. 
A good key should hold the rail 
very firmly, but should at the 
same time be capable of being 
slackened when requh-ed. The 
ipiral ioj. compressed wooden key seems to 

fulfil these requirements better tlian any others, but, coQ' 
sidering how extremely important it is that no move- 
ment should take place, a wooden key is at best an imper- 
fect contrivance for the purpose of holding the rail firmly' 
in its position. 

Tliere are many other details connected with perma- 
nent way which, if time permitted, I should have liked to 
discuss. But I have laid before you some of the main facta 
and principles connected with the subject. The time at 
my disposal does not allow of my describing the practical 
modes of laying the road, but I ought to refer to one part 
of the platelayers' work, namely, the laying a line of rails 
round a ciu-ve. 

The centrifugal force of a train passing round a 
curve tends to make the flanges of the wheels on the 
outside of the curve press against the rail on the out- 
tide of the curve with a force dependent on tlie speed, 
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he curvatxire of the railway, and the weight of the 
"ehicle. 

To counteract the effect of centrifugal force the outer 
ul 18 elevated above the inner rail (fig. 56), and the 
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ramount of super-elevation (which is the term generally 
employed) of the outer rail must be determined by the 
consideration uf the maximum speed at which trains 
will pass round the curve. Thus the outer rails of curves 
uear large stations, where all trains travel at a low apeeda, 
require httle super-elevation, compared with the same 
cunes between stations, where the speeds may be higli. 
The rule for super-elevation usually employed is expressed 

..by the formula — 

W=Wi<ith of gauge in feet. 
V= Velocity in miles per hour. 
B=Badiiie of curve in feet. 
E=Elevatiou of outer i-ail ia inclioa. 

On very sharp curves an extra rail is often laid on the 
iner side of the inner rail of the curve (fig. 57), with only 
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Ecieut space left between the rails for the easy passage 
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of the flangea of tlie wheels. The extra rail, which 
called a check rail, relieves the sideways pressure of 
wheels against the outer rail, and prevents the wheeJgi 
from mounting the outer rail. 

The check rail, where the double-headed description 
of rail is used for the jwrmanent way, is generally of the 
same section as the other rails, and is held in special 
chairs which hold both rails (fig. 58). Care should 
taken that the distance-piece of the check rail chair 
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tween the two rails should be kept low enough to allow 
the flanges of worn wheels travelling on worn rails to 
pass over it witliout striking it. Where flatr-botlomed 
rails are used the check rail is often comjiosed of a strong 
angle iron firmly bolted down to the sleeiiers (fig. 69), 
As an additional precaution against the wheels mounting 
over it, a check rail is frequently elevated about 1 in. 
above the adjoining rail on which the wheels run (see 
section in (ig. 58). 
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When a sharp curve, say of 8 or 10 chains, joiua a 

straight line, the necessary super-etevation of the outer 

rail is considerable, amounting perhaps to 4 or 5 inches, 

and the full amount of super-elevation is required at the 

I commencement of the ciu-vature of the Une. In such 

es the rail on the straight portion of the hue join- 

; the outer rail of the curve has to be elevated above 

Ists opposite rail for some distance prior to the commcnce- 

Kioent of the curve, so that the proper amount uf super- 

tfiilevation may be attained at the commencement of the 

lurve without too sudden an incline on the outer rail, 

•rbich would injure the springs and impart a lurching 




Fid. 69, Check nil with flat-boUamMl rail. 

movement to the carriages as they leave thi; straight 
u-t of the line and nm on to the curve. In sharp 
sverse or S curves, it is desirable that a piece of straight 
ne should be laid between the two curves, on which 

he super-elevation of one rail may die out and the super- 
levation of the other rail may attain its proper amount. 
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If the piece of straight line cannot be given, the junction 
of the two curves should be laid with check rails, but the 
proper plan in all cases where a curve joins a straight 
line, or where two curves join one another, is to ease off 
the one curve into the other, or into the straight line 
by a * curve of adjustment,' that is to say, by a change of 
curvature so graduated that the super-elevation of the 
rails not only varies gradually, but at the same time is also 
at each point suitable to the curvature. 
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POIKTS *NB CE0BS1N08 — POINT BODS — TRAII.IKQ AND FiCtSO POINTS 
— aiKGLE-IONOCB POINTS — MANUFACTDRE OF CBOSSlNdS — SUP 
points — CONTEACTOBS' POINTS AND CR0B8INQS — OUT-DOOR 
SIGNALS — HAKD BIOSALa — HEMAPHOEE EIONAI.S — AUDIBLB 
. SIGNALS — JUNCTION BIGSALS— SLOTTBD SIGNALS — INTEELOCK- 
tNO POINTS AND SIGNALS — DETAILS OF [NTBRLOCEINO — SPRING 
CATCH BOD — INTKULOCKING GATES — COMPENSATION FOR TEM- 
PKBATOEE — SWITCH LOCKING BAIt — GENERAL APPLICATION OF 
ISTEBLOCKINO. 

Ih my last lectures I completed the description of the 
inert portion of a railway proper. I now come to wliat 
may be termed the mechanism of a railway. Of this 1 
will first consider points and crossings which enable 
Tchiclea to pnsa frnra one line to another. 
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I'lu. (>U. fliu of u ia\i of ihTiuU— Ilio points ataniiing dghl for the straight line. 

Points, which are often called switches, are movable 
rails pivoted at one end. They are placed at the junction 
of one Une of way with another line of way, as shown 
in fig. 60, in which the movable point raib are marked 
with the letter P. These rails, as will be seen, are tapered 
to allow them to fit closely against the rails which do not 
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move, which are called tlie stock rails, and are market 
with the letter S. 

Fig. 60 shows by the etched or shaded lines the 
tion of the movable points when adjusted for vehicles 
run along the straight line, and fig. 61, by the 
means, tlie position of the points when adjusted fc 
vehicles to run along the curved or diverging line, 

Point rails are usually about 14 feet long, but where 
the diverging curve is very sharp, as is often the case ia 
sidings and similar positions, the point rails are made much 
shorter. The heel or pivot end of the point has to bo 
fiiUy 2 clear inches from the stock rail, in order to let the 
flanges of the wheels pass freely through, and it therefore 
follows that at points one of the lines must of necessity 
diverge rapidly from tlie other. This rapid divergence ia 
nlways placed tin thu least important hne of the two, and 

ggggnna.Dan 




Fio. CJ, I'liin of J pHif of [iomu — tha poials standing right lor tbe diverging Um, 

trains running over the points when they are set for the 
diverging line should go slowly. 

On the other hand, when the points are so placed as 
to cause a train to continue its course along the straight 
line, there is no necessity for a hmitation of speed pro- 
vided that the points are accurately adjusted and are held 
fast in tlieir position. It is to be remembered also that 
owing to the construction of the points, and in conse- 
quence of the intersection of the different lines of way, 
little or no super-elevation can usually be given to the 
outer rail of the diverging line, and thus there is an 
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f additional reason for a cautious rate of speed in the case 
of trains travelling on the diverging line. If the points are 
made shorter than 14 ft., the rate of divergence is of 
course greatly increased thereby, seeing that the clearance 
at the heel of the points must always lie the same and 
. sufficient to allow the flanges of wheels to pass between 
the stock rail and the point rail. 

Figs. 62 and 63 show what is called a cross-over 
road, which is a short diagonal line with a pair of points 
at each end joining two lines of rails togetlier. The 
cross-over road is shown in two positions ; in the first 
(fig. 62) trains would pass along the two straight lines, 
and in the second (fig. 63) a train which was being backed 




■Ofwt^bolh pnire of jiointfl stBnding riglit 
for the Etruighl lines. 

on either line would cross over from one straight line 
to the other straight Hne, along the diagonal Hne. The 
difference between these two sketches, it will be observed, 



Fib. 63. Plan of s 

is only that the ends or points of the diagonal line arc 
altered in position. 

When a pair of wheels travels on the diagonal line, 
the flanges of the right-hand wheels will have to cross 
the rails on the left hand, or near side, of the straight 
line. This is effected by making a gap in the straight 
rail at least as deep as the projection of the flange 
below the tread of the wheel, and lo allow wheels on 
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tbe icn^L:: Sse 9aibz^S£> ods tlie dbgonal fine, a 
^&p 3S rEf^:;iiai u be ^sk^ ia lae dagmal fine of rails. 
Tbe in:£r«i:axt of che zaie at ^Kse gaps eatsdtutes a 
'croosB^' and a Aoeh. of oek to an oikiged acale 
B ^vai in £g. 64. Li crds diat tbe ftan^es of irbeds 
may pas with acconcr thioo^ the gaps the wheels 
near the ciDsng, and tbe opposte wheek, are gidded by 
what are calkdwii^iaik and goazd rails. TheK rails are 
fixed near to and oppoale to the ^^B, and, acdn^ as dieck 
raik, which I described in my last lectme, preroit the 
wheels from dlTO^^i^ to the i^it or li^t, bran strikii^ 




against the apex of the croeEdng, and from pasang through 
the gaps in the wrong direction. 

It is obTious that the end of the pcnnt and the end of 
the crossing, being neces- 
sarily weakened, in the one ,,^^^ ^ 
case by the small width of 
the point, and in the other j^"^^ 
case by the cutting away 
of the rail to leave the gapa 



<^^^ Filled stock roil sad filled point nil. 

Km. M. Fillod rail. Fio. 68. 

for tlio piuwiige of the flanges, must be exposed to high 
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Strains relatively to their dimensioas. lu this country 
points and crossings are now usually made of steel rails, 
and in order to give thera additional strength, these rails, 
including the stock rail, are often made with the space 
between the flanges fiUed on one or both sides ; these 
Tails are called filled rails, and are shown in figs. 65 and 
€6. The stock rail is often notched or cranked to re- 
ceive the end of the point, so that when the point is 
against the stock rail tliere may be no projection against 
whicli the flange of a passing wheel can strike. 

In cases where the stock rail is not a filled rail, but a 
rail of the ordinary section, 
the end of the point is often 
housed in under the flange 
of the stock rail (fig. 67), 
the extreme end being kept 
lower than the top of the 
Block rail, and below the 
level at which it could be 
struck by the flanges of the 
wheels. ' 

In using all descriptions 
of switches, care is taken that the point rails may be as 
Btiff as possible laterally, and be well and continuously 
•upported laterally against the stock rail ; if this be not 
done, there is a danger of the sideways pressure of the 
flange of any wheel bending the point rail, and so spring- 
ing open its extreme and tiiin end, in which case a suc- 
ceeding wheel might strike it and mount the rail, or might 
pass on the wrong side of it. 

The pointed end of the switch is so shaped that it may 
^m £t accurately agaiust the stock rail, and when the }Xiint is 
^nnoved over to the stock rail, the point rail and the stock 
^Kail are in contact for a considerable longitudinal diataiux: 
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measured along tlie iioiut rail, iutleed until the divergence' 
of the two rails becomes greater than the width of the 
point rail. Where the point rail and stock rail do not 
touch each other, short studs projecting from the stock , 
rail, and at a level below where they could be struck by 
the flange of a wheel, are fixed to the stock rail, to afford J 
a lateral support to the point rail, and prevent it fromi 
bending sideways from the pressure of the flanges of the! 
wheels. 

Points at their thin end are made to move about 3§J 
or 4 in., but it is only absolutely necessary that theyl 
should open about 2 in.,' and the larger space is adoptedif 
in order to avoid the possibility of the back of a wheel M 
striking the end of the open point. 

If the points are not shut completely one way or the I 
other, but are left half open, the wheels may run on both:] 
stock rails, and (technically speaking) ' get astride ' on I 
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the points. Both the point rails in such a case would be ] 
between the flanges of the wheels, which, travelling on j 
the diverging lines of the two stock rails, would leave the 1 
mils as soon as the divergence of the rails was suiEcient 
to allow tlie wheels to fall between them. 

The two tongues of the points have to be rigidly 1 
connected, so that they may move accurately together, ] 
and that the horizontal distance between them may be I 
properly preserved. The connection ia made by crosa 
rods, called connecting rods, shown in fig, 68, which fit J 
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into rings fised to tlie points, about 2 ft. apart. It is 
of great consequence that the connecting rocla should 
by no possibility become loose, or be detached from the 
points, for if one point be moved without the other, any 
train passing over the points as facing points must be 
thrown off the line. 

The rod by which motion is imparted is called the 
point rod ; it is made fast to the 
points and extended horizontally to 
a safe position, and connected with 
a lever which is worked by tlie 
pointsman. The point rod is now- 
a-days usually prolonged into the 
signal-bos, from whieh both points 
and signaLi are worked, as will be 
explained hereafter. Indeed, this 
arrangement is now required by ■ 
the Board of Trade to be adopted ^ijj 
on all new railways in this country, j.-- g_ y^^,;^^, ^^j,,^^ ^^^ 
at least in the case of points con- honwiiKai point laver. 
nected -vvith lines on which passenger trains travel. Ou 
old lines, and in goods yards or sidings, the points are 
often worked by a lever on the 
ground clase to the points. 
iSuch ground levers m-e either 
ifitted with a ratchet and holding 
pin, as shown in fig. 69, or arc 
counterweighted, as shown in 
fig. 70, BO that the points must 
by the action of the weight 
stand right for one line ; when 
it is desired to set the points for the other line, the lever 
must be used to raise the weight, which, when the lever 
3 released, ]iuts the points back to their original position, 
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A disc or other sigQal is often attached to the lever as an 
indicator, to show which way the points are standing. 

In certain cases it is necessary that Imea should divei'ge 
in two directions from one point, which is accomplished 
by what are called 'three throw' points (fig. 71), in 
which there are two sets of ton^ies working side by 
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side. Tliree throw points are rather complicated, and 
involve somewhat more abrupt divei^cnco than ordinary 
points ; many engineers prefer, therefore, an arrangement 




throw poinls. 



shown in fig. 71, in which the second pair of points i 
placed immediately beyond the heel of the first pair c 
points. 

The tongues of switches and the ends of crosainga t 
almost of necessity objectionably weak and rapidly wear ^ 
out, while in order that the wheels of vehicles may pass 
over them properly, both points and crossings ought to 
be always in most accurate adjustment and in perfect r&J 
pair. Thus the points and crossings are critical parts i 
the permanent way, and require constant attention i 
frequent rcnewiil. A la:^ proportion of the mishapi 
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wliich occur on railways, due to defects in the jier- 
maneut way, are io some manner connected with the 
state of the points and crossings. 

When the train approaches a pair of points from their 
heel or pivot end, they arc called ' trailing points ' ; but 
when points are approached by a train so that their thin end 
and not their heel Is first touched, they are called ^facing 
points' The same pair of points are thus called ' trailing ' 
or ' facing ' points according to tlie direction from wliich 
they are approached by a train. The construction of 
both is identical ; the difference is the use to which tliey 
are put. TraiUng points cause a convergence of traffic : 
facing points cause a divergence of traffic. Any error of 
working traihng points is not of much consequence, as in 
that case the flange of the wheel of the first vehicle as it 
^advances from the fixed rail on to the movable rail moves 
the points into their proper position, if they have not been 
already so placed, and the succeeding wheels repeat the 
operation ; it is thus obvious that whichever way traihng 
points stand cannot affect the direction of the train pas-s- 
ing over them, if the train can alter the position of the 
pomts to suit itself, as in the case of counterweigbted 
points (fig. 70, p. 117), which are consequently often used 
AS '■self-acting points' and are not adjusted by a signalman 
when they are to be used by a train as traihng points. 
With modem signalling apphances, by which all jjoints 
■And signal rods are concentrated in one apparatus, and 
are held fast in Iroth positions, the use of self-acting or 
(unterweighted trailing points has to be abandoned. 

In the case of facing points any want of accuracy in 
adjustment is most serious, as by merely moving the points 
2 inches one way or the other the direction of a train can 
iw altered, and if of two lines connected by facing points 
oe line be clear and the other line be already occupied 
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by trucks or carriages standing on it, an approaching train 
can be directed either to safety or to destruction by this 
small amount of motion. Further, if the points be not 
properly adjusted, or be moved during the passage of a 
train over them, one part of the train may go on one line 
and one on the other, as indeed happened in the case of 
the dreadful accident which occurred some years ago at 
Wigan, and in which many lives were lost. From some 
of the above causes many serious accidents have occurred 
at facing points, and every engineer avoids as much as 
possible inserting them on a main line. They cannot, 
however, be dispensed with altogether, as it would be 
impossible to conduct the present traffic of railways with- 
out them. But every effort should be made to guard 
against the dangers involved in the use of feeing points, 
and to a great extent their inherent objections have been 
overcome by the appliances in connection with modern 
signalling apparatus. 

The greatest care should be taken to keep the gauge 
of the line at points and crossings accurate, and constant 
attention is required to this matter on account of the 
strains to which these 4)arts of a railway are exposed, in 
consequence of the unavoidable sideways pressure and 
blows caused by engines and carriages, as they pass over 
them. In order to avoid as much as possible the sideways 
motion and consequent blows on the rail, and for the 
reason referred to in the next paragraph, the gauge of 
points and crossings is generally kept about a quarter of 
an inch narrower than other parts of the line, and (as has 
been stated in a former lecture) the plate-layers are 
furnished with a gauge for points and crossings shorter 
than that for the line in general. 

If the gauge of the line at facing points be wider than 
at other parts of the line, the danger of vehicles going on 
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tlie wrong line is increased, and for these reasons. The 
gauge of the throats of even the new wheels of rolling 
stock Is, as explained above (page 66), usually from | of 
an inch to an inch narrower tlian the proper gauge of 
tlie rails, and thus the tongue or thin end of the switch 
by which the direction of a train is changed, can be mis- 
placed to that extent without encountering the flange of 
a wheel, supposing the wheels to be bearing away from 
the tongue and pressing sideways against the opposite rail. 
If in addition the gauge at the points be ^ inch wider 
than the ordinary gauge of the line, the tongue of the 
switch could be further misplaced to that extent in addi- 
tion to the clearance of the wheel, or to a total amount 
of 1^ inch, without diverting that pair of wheels from the 
Straight hue; if the following pair of wheels, instead of 
bearing away from the tongue of the switch, bore towards 
it, the flanges of these wheels might enter into the apace 
of H inch, and be diverted along a difTerent path to that 
■whidi the former wheels followed, and most disastrous 
consequences ensue. This is sometimes called ' splitting 
a train,' and is explained by fig. 73. If, however, the 
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gauge be tight, then even if the points have not been 
properly adjusted, the flange of the first wheel of a tniin 
will probably push the points home against one or other 
stock rail, the succeeding wheels wiU keep them there, 
^K and the whole train will at least travel- on the same line 
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To return to the construction of the points ; the stock 
rails and the point raila are supported on chairs of spedal 
form shown in figs. 74 and 75. The chairs at the heel 
of the points, or immediately beyond tiie heel of the 
points, are made to hold the two rails, viz. the stock 
rail and the rail attached to the movable tongue, in 
one chair (fig. 74), like the chairs for a check rail. The 
other point chairs (fig. 75) are made so as to afford a 
smooth surfeice, which is kept clean and freely lubricated, 
aud on which the tongue slides back'\^ds and forwards. 

Fia. 74. Heel chiur. Fio. 76. Slidiog chair. 

The stock rail is secured to the chair by bolts or studs 
passing sideways through the stock rail and the jaw of 
tlie chair. 

Points are sometimes, though rarely, made with a 
fixed point, and but one movable tongue, as shown in fig. 
76, but this, for many reasons, is not a good arrangement. 
When the tongue is set right for the diverging line, as 
shown in fig. 76, from there being no opposite tongue 
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FiQ. 76. Single-tongned points. 

to direct the wlieels along the diverging line of rails, the 
act of divergence is caused altogether l)y (he backs of the 
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wheels pressing against the back of the movable tongue, 
which thus acts not as an oriliiiaiy point nul, but as a 
check rail, for fulfilling which purpose it is, from its ahajwi 
and thinness, not at all well fittetl. The guidance given 
to the wheels by the back of the tongue to cause them to 
diverge from the straight line is more abrupt than is the 
case with double-tongual points, or when with single- 
tongued points the movable tongue is placed on the 
outside line of the curve, in which cases guidance 
is given to the opposite wheels by the inner or proper 
side of the movable tongue on the outer rail of the 
curve. The estra abruptness of divergence, when the 
tongue is on the mner line of the curve, is caused by 
the shape of the back of the movable tongue, which 
fits against the stock rail. As the divergence which 
takes place at even the best double-tongued points is 
very abrupt, any addition to the abruptness is a serious 
objection to the use of single-tongued points. On which- 
ever side, however, the movable tongue is placed, there 
is a further objection to the single-tongued points, from 
their not affording so much support to the treads of the 
■wheels as the double-tongued poiuts give. It will be 
Been by fig. 76, in which the point is set right for the 
diverging line, that the treads of wheels on the outer 
line of the curve cannot be nearly so well supported, until 
they nm iieyond the fixed point, as they would be if a 
second movable point of the same length as the opposite 
point were substituted for the fixed point. To get over 
this difficulty when single points are used, a casting 
is sometimes placed on the inner side of the rail which is 
opposite to the single movable tongue at such a level that 
the flanges of the wheels may run on the casting, and so 
Bupport the weight, instead of its resting entirely on the 
■outside edges of the (reatls of the wheels. 
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The advantages of the single-tongued switches are a 
small saving in first cost, and perhaps some saving in 
maintenance, from there being fewer moving parts. The 
objections to their use, referred to above, overbalance 
their advantages, and they are but seldom adopted for 
main hues. They may however be usefully employed in 
sidings and in unimportant situations and for temporary 
railways. 

Crossings are made either by uniting rails which 
are generally made of a section rolled for the purpose, 
such as filled rails (fig. 65), which are supported in special 
chairs, or they are cast in one piece, long enough and 
wide enough to insiu'e steadiness on their base, as shown 
in fig. 77. The grooves shown in the figure in the upper 
surface of the casting are the passages along which the 
wheels pass. 
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Fio. 77. Cast-steel crossings. 



Where it is desired to connect two lines of way which 
cross each other at an acute angle, it is possible to do so 
by two pairs of points called slip points (fig. 78), and by 
a very short line which connects the slip points. Oa fig. 
78 the slip points are shown in the two positions in which 
they can be placed. The slip points and the connecting 
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* line itself are introduced betweeii the extreme points of 
intersectiou of the two crossing lines, and the short con- 
necting line does not itself cross either of the other two 
Slip points have the advantage that they do not 
mtail any additional crossings, but they can only be in- 
troduced where the angle between the two intersecting 
Knes is such that the curve of the connecting line, whi<;'!i 




Fia. TS. Single slip pnintii, 

I tangential to both crossing and crossed lines at tlio 
oonecting points, is not unduly sharp. There must be 
space between the two Intersecting lines opposite to tlie 
ends of the slip points sufficient to allow the ends of tlie 
points to be moved 3^ inches away from their stock rails 
without interfering with the adjacent line. 
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Double ehp points (fig. 79), which also are shown in 
two positions, are of the same description, and serve to 
connect the two intersecting lines in both directions. 

Safety or catch points (fig. 80) are points leading out of 
a wding and with either no rails or else with only one or 
two lengths of rails joined to the heel of the points. Their 
purpose is to prevent a train or single vehicles from leav- 
ing the siding without the overt act of some one in charge 
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moving the points. Safety points are weighted or locked 
so that they stand normally in the opposite position to 
that which they would occupy if a train were being 
directed from the siding to the main line. Thus, if a 
truck should be blown along the siding by the wind, or if 
an engine-driver should start his train without orders, or 
if anything is being shunted on the . siding without per- 
mission of the signalman in charge of the main line, and 
without his setting the points right for vehicles leaving 




Fio. 80. Safety points. 

the siding and going on to the main line, the vehicles run 
over the end of the dummy rails, and imbed themselves 
harmlessly in the ballast, but do not run on to and foul 
the main line. Sometimes safety points are joined on to 
a short subsidiary siding terminating with buffer stops or 
in a heap of earth, so that vehicles may be brought up 
against that obstacle instead of running off the line into 
the ballast. 

The present form of points and crossings was not 
adopted till long after the introduction of railways. The 




Fio. 81. Contractors* points. 



original mode of providing for trains crossing from one 
line to another was what may now be seen on most tem- 
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porary railways, such aa those used by contractors. Li 
this method (fig. 81) the foiir ordinary raila of the two 
diverging lines are brought as close together as the space 
necessary for the flanges of the wheels will allow, and 
the two rails of the single line from which divergence is 
to be given, which are rails of the ordinary description, 
and not thin specially shaped point rails, are pivoted, so 
that their free ends can be placed opposite the ends of 
either pair of the diverging lines. The exact amount of 
movement is regulated by a lever, and the movable rails 
are kept fast by pins dropping into holes in the rails and 
sleepers, or by a hinged catch on the sleepers. 

In the case of the old form of crossings (fig. 82) which 
are still used on temporary railways, the rails are not cut 
for the flanges to pass, but 
one rail is elevated sufii- 

I ciently above the other to 

\ allow it to cross over the top 

L of the lower rail. The higher 
rail is pivoted so that it can 

f be moved out of the way 

when traffic has to pass Fm, 82. ContracWw' crOBsing. 

along the lower rail. This description of crossing has 
the disadvantage of requiring to be moved every time 
a train passes along the lower rail, and it cannot com- 
pare in convenience with the present system, nor is it 
adapted to the complications of many lines intersecting 
one another. The old-fashioned points and crossings are 
extremely handy for temporary railways, and possess 
an undoubted advantage as compared with the thin 
tongues of the points and crossings now in use, in tliat the 
rails are unweakened. The objection to the old form of 
points lies in the necessity they entail of a break of con- 
tinuity between the ends of the movable and fixed rails; 
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but if this objection could be reraovcil by the joint being 
properly seciireJ and made as strong as otiier joints on 
the line, this descriplion of points would be superior to 
the modem form, especially in the case of those facing 
points over which trains have to travel at high velocities. 

Tliere are, as you no doubt know, other well-known 
means other than points and crossings for transferring 
vehicles from one line of rails to another. I allude to 
the turntables and traversers which are so often seen at 
large stations. But I am sorry to aay that I cannot find 
time in this course of lectures to describe either the 
general arrangements or any of the details of stations, 
and I must therefore proceed at once to the subject of 
signals. 

In the first instance I will deal with the ' out door ' 
signals, namely, those exhibited to the engine-drivers and 
guards. There are in addition signals used for convey- 
ing instructions between different signalmen, which are 
now-a-days generally worked by electi'icity, and these 
will be referred to in a subsequent lecture. 

The ' out door ' signals given are always two and oi 
three in number. The two signals which are always 
employed are ' All right,' or ' Proceed,' and ' Danger,' or 
' Stop ' ; a third and intermediate signal is sometimes 
given to signify caution or 'Proceed slowly.' The mode 
originally adopted, and indeed still in use on many lines, 
for signalling trains is that signalling stations having been 
erected at suitable places, no train is allowed to pass 
any signalling station until the previous train has passed 
a definite time, say ten minutes, during which time the 
' Danger' signal is exhibited. When a train has left ten 
minutes previously, the ' Caution ' signal is exhibited, and 
this indicates to the driver of any following train that a 
train has passed but from ten to fifteen minutes previously, 
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that it behoves him therefore to proceed cautiously. 
' Caution ' signal is continued for perhaps anothor 
re minutes', and then the ' All right ' signal is given, 
ihich therefore tells an engine-driver that the previous 
in has passed at least fifteen minutes previously before 
came to the signals. The intervals of time vary in 
ferent places with the exigencies or peculiarities of the 

The third signal is being now to a great extent dis- 
rded. It was useful so long aa efficient signalling iii- 
■reJ the preservation of an interval of time between 
as they passed any given place ; but since the em- 
loyment of the electric telegraph in working raihvaya, the 
bject aimed at in signalling is to preser\-e not an interval 
'time, but an interval of space, between trains. So long 
I the latter is preserved, no collision can take place, but 
le attempt to mainlain an interval of time between trains 
illusory. Between one signalling station and another 
1 engine may break down, or the train may be in many 
ays prevented from running accurately to time ; nnd 
lus, though all the time signals may have been correctly 
Khibitcd and a proper interval of time may have been 
jserved at a signalling station between any train and the 
un following it, yet before the first train reaches the 
cceeding aignalhng station the second train may Iiave 
LUght up the first and have nm into it. 

With the present system of communiaition by tele- 
aph between signalmen, each hue of rails of a railway 
divided into telegrapliic districts, and it is a nde that 
) two trains shall be on one district or division of the 
me line of rails at one time. The system by which this 
carried out is called the ' Block System,' and will be 
tferred to in detail in a subsequent lecture ; but Jn con- 
ection with it only two signals need he given to nn engine- 
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driver, that is, ' All right, Go on,' for the line is clear 
far as the next station ; or ' Danger, Stop,' because a train 
is already in possession of the particular division on which 
your train is about to enter. 

In thia way the fact that trains travel at various 8pe( 
becomes of little consequence, and the simple question 
be signalled is whether a particular division of the line 
occupied or unoccupied when a train desires to enter oof' 
that division. 

Hand signals, which are much used iu shunting, 
given in dayhght by flags, or by a man holding up hiatj 
anus, and at night by hand lamps. The 'AH right' slgnaUj 
is given in daylight by a white flag or by holding thft; 
ann horizontally, as in fig. 83, and at night by showing a 



Fio. 83. 'AUriglit' 




Via. 6i. • Caution.' Fio. 85. 'Dftnger' c 
Hand signiila. 



Steady white light firom a hand lamp. The ' Caution \ 
signal is given in daylight by a green flag, or by holding onftl 
arm straight up, as in fig. 84, and at night by a greeiL 
hght. The ' Danger ' or ' Stop ' signal is given in daylightl 
by a red flag, or by holdbg up both arms vertically, as in.,I 
fig. 85, or by wa\'ing a cap, flag, or other object violently, I 
At night the ' Danger ' signal is given by a red light, or-1 
(in the absence of a red light) by waving violently any! 
other light across the line. 

The type of fixed signals originally used on the various 
nwlways in England differed accon.ling to Ihe ideas erf f 
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ich cugiQCor, and to sucli an extent that in some cases a 
jnal wliich iudicated * All riglit ' on one railway denoted 
Oangor' on other railways. The sketches figs. 86 to 
) show a few of the dilTei'ent signals originally used on 
iell-known railways, and some of them are still at work. 
The signal known as the Semaphore signal {fig. 90), 
introduced on railways about 1841 by Mr. C. H. Gregory, 
has, however, been found so superior to all the otiier types, 
hat it is rapidly superseding all the other signals, and 
efore long it will probably be the only dayUght fixed 
jgnid used in this country. 

Tlie semaphore signal, as applieil to railway tmffic, 
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I. Liverpool tuiil 
MnnchMter Ruilwaj' 



Insists of a verticid post, which has one or more movaljlc 
irda, or arms, pivoted to it at their upper ends, and 

ese arms are capable of being moved through a right 
jgle. If the three signals of ' All right,' ' Caution,' and 
Danger' are in use, the semaphore signal exhibits tliem 
I the following way : when the board is hanging vertically 

9 shown by dotted lines in fig. 90), and \a concealed by 

; post, the signal denotes ' AH right ! ' when it is in- 
iaed at an angle of 45 degrees (as shown on the right 
ind side of the fig.), it denotes ' Caution ! ' and wlien it 
'raised to the horizontal position (as shown on the left 
jtnd side of the fig.), it means '.Stop ! ' At night a lamp 

used, with roloui'ed glasses worked by the same roil 
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which works the semaphore arms ; when three sigmils are 
in use the white light means ' All right ! * the green light 
' Caution ! * and the red light * Stop ! ' 

The semaphore signal post often has arms on both 
sides of it, and occasionally, at stations or junctions, two 
or more tiers of arms, one above another ; but in all cases 
the arms on one side refer to trains proceeding in one 
direction, and the arras on the other side to tndns pro- 
ceeding in the other direction. The driver of any train 
approaching the signal post has to consider only the arms 
on the left hand, or ' near * side, of the post. The arms 
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Fio. 89. LoTnlon and 
S«»uth-WeHteni Railway signals. 



Fio. 90. 
Semaph re signal. 



are painted red on the side which faces the approach- 
ing train to which they refer. The other side of the ann 
is generally painted white, so as to be comparatively in- 
visible. 

The caution signal above mentioned is, as has been 

said, being gradually discarded, and only two signals used ; 
that is to say, the arm at 45 degrees and the green light 
are now in many cases taken to mean * All right ! ' and 
the horizontal position of the arm and the red light 
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"toean ' Stop ! ' The block system having rendered a 
third or cautionary signal unnecessary, it is an advantage 
not to have to use a white light for signalling ' All right ! ' 
in or near towns, where such a light may be confused 
.with ordinary white lights. In other positions a white 
-light has the advantage of being much more visible than 
I green light, and this is of consequence when ti-ains are 
travelling at high speeds, and when the light should 
be seen from a long distance. The vertical position of 
the semaphore arm, which was the original 'All right!' 
tignal, can scarcely be considered a signal, but rather the 
absence of one. It is always desirable that an engine- 
flriver should have a distinct affirmative intimation before 
lie pi"oceeds, and with the semaphore aim at an angle of 
45 degrees, and with the use of the green light, this 
object is obtained, Where, then, only two signals are 
required, viz. 'All right!' and 'Danger!' the latter is 
always given by the horizontal position of the semaphore 
arm and by the red light, whUe the former is generally, 
and certainly best, given in daylight by the semaphore 
arm inclined at an angle of ift degrees, and at night either 
by the green hght or by the white light, according to the 
particuhtx situation of the signals. 

In all cases signals should be counterweighted, so that 

llieir tendency is to assume the position indicating * Dan 

ger ! ' Thus, if a wire or rod breaks, the signd at once 

flies to ' Danger ' and stops all traffic, and the woi'st that 

can happen is delay. If the signals were not counter- 

1^ weighted, tlie weight of the semaphore arm itself might 

^knake it a.s9Ume the position of ' All right ! ' if the wire 

^Rn* rod were broken, and such a signal might produce a 

collision or some other disaster. 

The main signals of any signalling station arc generally 
placed over or very near to the signal box or rnbin in 
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which tlie aignalmnn is stationed, but there nre aiixiliiiryi 
signals worked from the cabin in either direction. Iitl 
consequence of the speed at which trains travel, it isM 
necessary to let engine-drivers biow how the ' home ' ' 
sif^nals (as the signals on the signal boxes are generally 
called) stand before they sight those signals, so that tliey 
may have time to slacken speed, and, if necessary, come J 
to a standstill at the ' home ' signals. This duty is per- 
formed by what are termed ' Distant ' and ' Auxiliary ' 
signals, which are placed from a quarter to a half milo I 
away from the ' home ' signals, and are worked by wires I 
connected with tlie levers iu the signal box. 

Distant signals should, when possible,, be so plar^d'.] 
tliat they can be seen from the ' home 'signal bos, in | 
order that the signalman may see that" the signal has j 
obeyed the movement of the lever in the signal bos by [ 
wliich he works it. This is necessarj-, because, when the I 
wires are very long, the contraction and expansion or I 
the stretching of the wires become of importance, and a J 
signalman may think be has properly adjusted the distunt J 
signal when he has only taken up the slack of the signal j 
wire, Wlien the signal is in view of the signalman he j 
can of course see by day in clear weather how it stands ; I 
and, to give him the same information by night, the I 
distant signal lamps have at their backs small lensea I 
facing towards the main signal bos, and called 'back I 
lights,' and movable coloured glasses connected with the \ 
wires which move with the main signals. 

In positions where the distant signal cannot be seen 
from the main signal box, mechanical or electrical ' Ee- j 
peators ' are used for the purpose of showing the signal- 
num how his distant signal stands. The mechanical repeater j 
acts by a return and independent wire connected to the J 
semaphore arm, so that the movement of the ai'm either | 
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moves another arm within siglit of the signalntiiu, or moves 
an indicator, such aa a disc or small semaphore, in the 
signalman's cabin. 

The alteration in the length of the repeating ^-ire 
from temperature or other causes is an objection to the 
mechanical repeater, and constant attention to the con- 
dition of the wire is required. 

This objection does not attach to the electrical re- 
^peater (fig. 91), which is generally a miniature semaphore 
^Bor disc placed in the signalman's cabui, and worked by an 
^electro-magnet. The magnet is connected by a wire to the 
distant signal, and works by contact being made or 
broken at the distant signal, so tliat the movement of the 
^distant signal is repeated in miniature on the 
Kpmall signal in the signal box. Electricity has 
^nlso been employed to show a signalman whether ■ 
the lamp of his distant signal is or is not alight, 
which is a matter of great importance where 
the distant signal cannot be seen from the signal 
^bfox. The temperatm^ of the lamp maintains 
Hne contact of two wires connected with an 
electro-magnet ; if the lamp goes out and the 
temperature falls, contact is broken, and notice 
is given to the signalman by a small alaim bell Ei«ciric 
being rung and by the word ' In ' shown on '^i™^''- 
the miniature signal changing to the word ' Out.' 

t Special and audible signals are used in fogs to supple- 
st the visible signals. The ordinary well- 
own fog signal {fig. 92) is made of detonat- 
ing composition, inclosed in a flattish metal 
capsule. The capsule is furnished with two 
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lin metal clips, which can be bent round the Fio. oa. Fog 
lil so as to prevent the capsule from slipping "^'"' ' 
accidentally, and the pressure of a wheel causes the 
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detonating composition to explode. In fogg)' weatlier a 
{Jatelayer or some other person is stationed at the foot of 
the signal posts and at other conTenient positions, and his 
duty is to place and keep one or two detonating signals 
on the rails whenever the -semaphore arm is at ^ Banger ! * 
removing the detonators when the arm is at ' All right 1 ' 
or ^ Caution ! ' The detonating signals are used largely 
under other circumstances, as (for example) in the case of 
a train breaking down, or during repairs to the permanent 
way, and all guards and engine-drivers are supplied with 
detonating signals for use in emergencies. They are a 
most valuable addition to visible signals ; for a man can 
shut his eyes, but he cannot shut his ears. The only 
danger connected with detonating or other audible signals 
lies in the possible failure of the detonating powder or 
other means employed for making a noise. With proper 
care, however, the risk of feilure is small, and in all cases 
detonating signals should be used in dupUcate. 

Means are sometimes adopted, although very rarely, 
of placing detonating signals on the rails by a lever con- 
nected to the semaphore arm, so that when the semaphore 
arm is put at ' Danger ' the lever may place a detonator 
on tlie rails, and when the semaphore arm is put to 
• Caution ' the detonator may be withdrawn. 

Mechanical me^ns for giving audible signals have been 
proposed, and may be said to be on their trial. The best 
known are those which act on the whistle of the locomo- 
tive or strike a gong on the locomotive, or in the guard s 
van. The method of their application is more or less as 
follows (see fig. 93): at the place at which it is desired to 
give an audible signal to those in charge of the train, a 
rigid or elastic inclined plane is placed so that a pendent 
rod connected with the steam whistle or gong may be 
raised by it as the engine or van passes. The raising of 
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^e peuJent rod upens the ■whistle or causes a weightL-d 
pftmuier to strike a gong, and thus attracts the attention 
the engine-driver or guard. The inclinol plane is 
made movable, so that when the semaphore arm is at 
'All right ' the inclined plane is altogether removed, but 
when the semaphore is at ' Danger ' the inclined plane is 
laced so as to engage with the end of the pendent nxi. 
*he same object has been attained by means of elec- 
tricity, the making and breaking of contact being caused 
by much the same means as above described. It is quite 
possible that a system of this sort may be found valuable 
■as an adjimct to visible signals, but it is not probable that 
^Et will replace them, as the visible signals are simpler, less 

Fio. 93. riiwl auilible wgnnl. 

liable to derangement, and, except in thick weathei', more 
efficient than audible signals. 

The principle of the interlocking of points and signals 
has now to be considered. In passing from one line of 
rails to another trains ' foul ' (as it is technically called) 
all the lines which they cross, including the line from 
which they start, and the line on which they eventually 
arrive. During this time all other traffic on these lines 
must be stopped. In figs. 94 and 95, three diagram plans 
are given of an ordi nary j miction with a double maiu line 
of rails, and a double branch Hue, together with the signals 
referring thereto. The signals on the left hand post refer 
to the main line, and those on the right hand post refer to 
the branch line. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, on the signals 
show the lines to which each arm refei-s. In atldition, 
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there would l>e distant signals about iiiilf a mile away, and 
worked by wires from the signal bos, but these are noil 
ehowQ ou the diagrams, nor shall I refer to them, as thei 
follow the movements of ihe maia signals. If the pointi 
are set open for both the main lines (fig. 94), or if thi 
points are set open for both the branch lines (fig. 96)J 
the trains would in each ciisc travel safely. Iti thq 
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H diagrams the paths along which trains can travel safely 

^M at the same moment and iu aceonlance with the signals 

^m exhibited above the signal bos are shown by the shaded 

H lines. It is obvious that ao long as a train is passing from 

^B the main down line to the branch down line, all traffic, 

H excepting upon the branch up line, which is parallel to 

|H the branch down line, must be stopped, Iwcauae any train 
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Fio. 95. PuinU Rii<I siganb right 
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Irnvt'ltiiifi ou lliu iiuiiniip line luiglil cut llie bniiicli down 
Uaiu in two Jia it crossetl over the mniii up line. It 
woiilil, however, be quite safe for a main down tram and 
;m up biivnch train to pass at one time, and tlic arrange- 
nient of the signals and points to eflbct this is shown 
in fig. 9G. The three diagrams (figs. i)4, 1)5, 96) show 
tlie only safe combinations of two trains piissing the 
signals at one time. 

Assuming that at an ordinary 
jimcUon of two branch lines join- 
ing two main lines there are two 
[Mint levers and four signal levers 
(neglecting for the moment tlie 
distant signal levers), there would 
he of the above sis levers 64 pos- 
sible combinations. The signals 

;ht be arranged in any of the 

ways shown in fig. 07, and the 
points might occupy any of ibur 
positions irrespective of the po- 
sition of the signals. Of the 64 
imbinations thus possible only 
^13 are safe, and the rest would 

such as might lure an engine- 
iver into danger. 

Formerly a sigt 
I junction could, as was his duty, ^'^'^ -tuilrttnch up ii.e,. 

Fla, 87. Combinalions of signalont an ordTnary donbla janctioo. 

jj^ust the points first, and then lower the signal to allow 
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an eiigiueHlriver to pass ; but he miglit lower the signala 
without adjustiug the points, and there was no mechanical 
contrivance to insure the signalman's giving all signals in 
accordance witli the position of the 
points. It was consequently quite] 
possible in that state of things, anii 
it occasionally happened, that th&l 
signalman would give a signal fOT-j 
llie branch down train and thi 
main up train to come up at thi 
same time, and so cause a colhsioi 
It was to counteract these dang< 
that interlocking signals, which 
will endeavour now to descril 
were introduced. 

I will begin with a very simpli 
example of the principle. 

In certain cases it has be( 

found desirable that two signalmen 

should control one signal, so that 

the consent of both men should be 

necessary to allow a train to 

the signal. This b effected 

simple way by having slots (sho' 

in fig. 98) in the rod which worl 

the signal. In each of these slots 

pivoted lever can be moved up and 

down, and one lever is worked by 

one signalman and the other lever.. 

by the other signalman. Suppoai 

Slotted .ignai ruci. that each lever is at the lower en* 

of its slot, and that either lever in that position retains 

the sema|)hore arm at ' Danger,' then if one signalman 

moves his lever, tlie other lever will still uphold the 
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semaphore arm, and consequently the first signalman's 
lever will be inoperative so far aa giving a signal is con- 
cerned. When, however, the second signalman moves 
ft his lever, the remaining obstacle to the movement of the 
^aemaphore arm is withdrawn and the signal falls by 
■^gravity, in agreement with the concordant intentions of 
the two men. 

This principle of slotling the signal or point rod is 
le of almost imlimited extension, and any number 
slots, in eacli of which a pivoted lever or a pin may 
work, may be placed in any suitable position in the sys- 
tem of rods. As the different pins can be worked by 
different bandies, signals may thus be so arranged that 
&e consentaneous action of certain signalmen will be 
required, or one man may have to move any specified 
Jiumber of handles before a signal can be given for a 
.in to pass. 

The system of controlling the motion of the rods by pins 
forking in slots was the germ of the system introduced 
y Mr. Saxby in 1856 in his invention of combined in- 
terlocking signals, by whi'ih the points and signals of any 
junction, however complicated, were connected together 
in such a way that it was mechanically impossible that 
the ]x)sition of the points should be at any time contra- 
ictory to the position of the signals, or that incompatible 
should be given, 
When the principle is extended from an ordinary 
.ction to a complicated station yard or to a junction 
;th many intersecting lines, the problem becomes more 
intricate, but the system itself is capable of indefinite 
extension, to suit any system of rtiilway working. When 
there is a complication of lines, the value of the invention 
the greater Iwcause of the greater liability in such a 
lition to mistakes of various kinds. At Cannon Street 
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Station, for example, where there are nearly seventy point 
and signal levers concentrated in one signal box, the 
number of combinations which would be possible if all 
the signal and point levers were not interlocked can be 
expressed only by millions. Of these combinations only 
808 are safe, and by the interlocldng apparatus these 808 
combinations are rendered possible, and all the others 
impossible. 

If a man were to go blindfold into a signal box with 
an interlocking apparatus, he might, so far as accordance 
between points and signals is concerned, be allowed with 
safety to pull over any lever at random. He might doubt- 
less delay the traffic, because he might not know which 
signal to lower for a particular train, but he could not 
lower such a signal or produce such a combination of 
position of points and signals as would, if the signals were 
obeyed, produce a collision. The results of the interlock- 
ing principle may be illustrated by the example of a piano 
or organ, constructed in such a way that no notes could 
be played on it which were not in harmony with each 

other. 

Since 1856, up to the present time, various improve- 
ments have taken place in this system, which now is 
known as the Interlocking System. Various inventors 
have introduced different modes of carrying out the same 
fundamental principles, viz. that in no case should it be 
possible, through inadvertence, or carelessness, or miscon- 
duct, for a signalman to give conflicting or dangerous 
signals. The first invention — though it went to the root 
of the interlocking principle, and indeed effected the 
immense improvement that conflicting signals could not 
be given, and that the signals could never be contradic- 
tory to the position of the points — ^was much improved 
by Mr. Chambci-s find Mr. SaxbyinlSGO. The apparatus, 
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I thus improved in 1860, will serve to exemplify the 
nrinciplea of interlocking, and will first be described. 

All the levera required to work the points and siffnals 
f any parlicular junction or station are concentrated side 
py aide in a cast-iron frame, and the points and the 
iials are connected with the levers by long i-ods or 
res. 

A point or signal lever (fig. 99) is gcnorally a bent 
Ever and ia pivotal on the bottom plate of the fninie. 
B!o the short end of the 
, rod or wire is 
attached, which is con- 
nected with the point or 
the signal, and as the lever 
9 worked backwards and 
ffwards, the points are 
wved from one position 
D another; or, in the case 
r a signal lever, the sig- 
l is raised or lowered. 
i.bove the top plate of 
She frame there are a 
r of segmental guiding 
iSy between whicli the 
lever slides. This pafr of 
segmental plates is te<'h- 
oically called the ' qiuid- 
mt,' and in it are cut nutclies at a proper distance from 
1 other, corresponding with the distance through wliich 
J lever shotdd be moved, for the pm-pose of working the 
Lnts or signals properly. Into these notches fits a slid- 
j bolt, similai' lo the catcii which may be seen on tlie 
Svereing lever of a locomotive engine, wliich is moved up 
kd down in a verticjd direction against the front of the 
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lever as the handle at its upper extremity is prasped or 
released by the hand of the sigualman. When the sliding 
bolt i3 in either of the notches, the movement of the lever 
is complete, and so long as the sliding bolt is in the notch 
the lever cannot be moved, Thus, before any motion can 

be given to a lever, the handle of the sliding bolt or 

as it is more generally called, the spring catch-rod must 

be grasped by the signalman's hand so as to lift the lower 
end of it out of the notch in the quadrant ; and when the 
movement of the lever is complete, the spring catch rod 
drops, or rather is forced by the spring, into the notch 
lit the other end of the quadrant. 

I draw attention to the sliding bolt, or spring catch rod 
because, as will hereafter be seen, it fulfils very important 
fttnctions in the most recent improvements of interlocking 
apparatus. 

I shall first refeT to the more primitive form of inter- 
locking apparatus, shown in fig. 100. The point or signal 
levers, 1, 2, 3, as they are moved backwards or forwartls, 
impart a horizontal movement at right angles to the mo- 
tion of the lever, to one or more long bars, x, y, z, which 
extend from end to end of the apparatus. These bars, 
which may be of any length, are called locking bars, and 
move what are called locka. The locks, c, d, e, f, are bars 
or plates of iron, which have inclined sides, and some of 
them have notches and projections. One end of eacli 
lock is carried by one of the locking bars, and the other 
end is pivoted at the side of the ap|«iratus opposite to the 
locking bai- on a long fixed pin extending from the top 
plate to the bottom plate of the frame. When the locking, 
bar is moved by the lever, the notches or projections of 
the locks are brought before, behind, or are moved away 
from other levers, and so hold fast or release those other 
levers as may be required. 
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The modes by which motion is given by the lever to 
I the locking bars vary in different apparatus. The func- 
1 tioDs of the locking bar in the apparatus now referred to, 
I and shown generally in fig. 100, will be better understood 
I from the plana (figs. 103, 104, 105), to which I shall refer 
I immediately. In the arrangement under consideration 
I the lever pushes against an incliaed or a wedge-shaped 
I plate, and so the locking bars slide at right angles to the 




Via. IDO. Combination of putal and signal lererg. 

[ direction of the path of the lever ; in other apparatus the 
[ locking bar is moved by rocking shafts, and many other 
I means might be and have been devised for im[mrting 
I motion to the locking bars through the agency of the 
I |)oiot or signal lever. 

The sketch (fig. 101) shows in plan the [op plate of 
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an apparatus Titb three levers 1, 2, 3. This is tbe small- 
est number of lero? viiich vill effectually exhibit the 
actirm of the interlocking gear, but tbe princqile em- 
bodied in the interlocking of three le\«n can be indefi- 
nitelr extended to any nomber of lerei^ by multiplying 
the pans of the apparatus. In tbe three-lever apparatus 
(now tinder conaderation') it will be assumed that the 
middle lerer (2) wo^ the pcnnt^ and 
tbe other two levers (1 and 3) work 
»gnals; one signal lever (1) working 
the ^nal for the main line, and the 
other ngnal lever (3) the signal for a 
branch line diverging from the main 
line. The plan of a junction worked 
bv such an apparatus is shown in fig. 
102. In the description which I am 
about to give it must be assumed that 
when the point lever stands to the front 
of the frame, the points will be right for the main line, 
and when the two signal levers are standing to the front, 
both the signals will be at ' Danger ! ' When dther signal 




Fia. 101. 
Plan of top pUta of a 
tluec-leT«r •pfuatu. 




Fio. 103. Pl"° "^f » (ingle junctton vi^eJ by a three-lever appanlua. 



lever is at the back of the frame, the signal worked by 
that lever will be at * All right ! ' 

In an apparatus of three levers there would be three 
lumzoutal locking bars one above the other, and each bar 
Would CJirry its own locks ; and the three plans (figs. 
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1303, 104, and 105), which are taken at different levels 

J,«how each of the three hori- 
EODtal locking bars, with its ac- 
companying locks. When both 
signals are at ' Danger ! ' and 
when, consequently, no trains 

Lahoiild pass along either line, the 

Ipointa should be capable of being 

* moved either way. This is re- 
quired in order t« allow of shunt- 
ing being possible under the protection of the signals, and 
for other reasons. By inspection of the plans (figs. 103, 
104, and 105), it will be seen Front of frame. 

that when the signal levers are 
in the positions shown tlit-reon, 
and when consequently both the 
signals are at ' Danger,' no ob- 
stacle in any of the plans exists 
to the point lever (No. 2} being 
moved backwards and forwards. RicIe of frame. 

In fig. 103 it will be seen that ^^ 

lever No. 3, which works the branch Une signal, cannot 
be moved, because there is a projection of a bar, or lock, 
c, interposed behind that lever. 

L-Wlien the points stand right for 

l^ibe main line, the lever No. 2 
wing to the front of the frame, 
^e main line signal ought to be 

Ficapable of being lowered, and on 
inspection of the three plans it 
will be seen that in none of them 
does any obstacle exist to lever No. 1, which is the main 
: signal lever, being moved to the back of the frame, 
ind the 'All right' signal given; but it will be seen that 








liMiilzjEii -iOK ot & i>i A see :%. 1»>I ^ ooe eod of which 

ss per- xdi ^^ zzn bofeik cf ;^ frssskEi. wi:ijc> ^he odier end is 

iczsb':ZKd yy Hx: Iryir^fZ bur t ss ±ie feasc of the finune, 

%iA irZ zLzs pcfc. ibe j:«kbie bar t finsoi k& to li^L 

OpZfTjszK; ztj >r^ Xi 2 ij^ pcisi kviar t!ie kck a hie a 

recess cm il ii, yxrzhiq a ^xi^Scr ; azadbr the moTement 

of kver Xo. 1. cai2s=;z zL-e jyir^ bar t to dide, this 

sLoclier wLI be rwred t^ciia^i the pDcot lerer Xo. 2, 

&si wZ preren: a=.T moTeEr«£i: of ths: krer. Thus the 

oc^LibirAiiox: if €£fe»:ted zh^ ihe sgml ctzmac be given for 

a :ram lo p&s al*:i^ i£ie isain iiz^e. snles ihe point lever ia 

in iLe pr^jper p^eid-^n for i2^ main line ; and that givk^ the 

y:gL2l re&ders ibe >:4n; lever incapil^e of movement If 

tbe main lii^e sgcal be now pat bick a^ain to * Daf^^o* ! ' 

by moving the lever Xo. 1 to the fi>MU of the frame, it 

will be seen that the movonent of lever Xo. I against 

the inclined edge of the lock B will move tbe locking bar 

T from right to left, and pu: thing? again in the original 

p:>dtio3. with all the levers standing to the front of the 

frame. Suppose now that it is necessarr that a train 

sbt'uld pass from tbe main to the branch line^ and that 

consequently i: is desired to lower the branch signal to 

* All right ! ' It is seen \fig. 103 » that when all the levers 

are to the front of tbe frame the branch signal lever 

Xo. 3 is prevented fix^m being moved by the projection 

of tbe lock c. To withdraw this projection the locking 

bar X must be moved sideways from left to right. In 

Older to set tbe points right for tbe branch line, tbe 

|>oiut lever Xo. 2 has to be moved frv^m tbe front to tbe 

back of tbe frame, ti doing this the lever Xo. 2 will 

press apunsi tlie inclined face of a lock e ^^sbo^vn in 

fig, 103^. and in doing so will cause tbe locking bar x to 

move fiviu right to loft ; when tbe movement of lever 

" is cvMupletOiU tbe whole of tbe projection of tbe 
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>ck c will be removed from the path of lever No. 3, 
Brhich can then be moved to the back of the frame, and 
he branch signal can be given. The same locking bar 
X has attaclied to it, opposite to lever No. 2, a lock F 
with a shoulder, which, through the motion of the bar x, 
J which unlocks No. 3 lever, will lock No. 1 lever. Thug 
; combination ia effected, that the act of setting the 
lointa right for the branch line will unlock the branch 
ciine signal, and lock the mahi line signal. Lastly, it will 
! seen by fig. 105 that if the branch line signal lever 
tfo. 3 be brought to the back of the frame, it will move 
Jie locking bar z from left to right, and bring a projec- 
tion on the lock i in front of tlio lever No. 2 when this 
Sever is in its back positiou. Thus the movement of the 
lever No. 3 to the back of the frame giving the ' All 
ght ! ' signal for the branch line, locks the point lever 
No. 2, which will be then in its back position in the 
■ame (the points having been set for the branch line), 
* just as in a simitar way the movement of the signal lever 
No. 1 to the back of the frame giving the ' All right ! ' 
fflgnal for the main line, locked, as we have seen above 
in fig. 104, the point lever in its forward position with the 
points standing right for the main line. 

This form of apparatus was no doubt a great improve- 
ment on all that had gone before ; and so long as the 
moving parts were not much worn, it worked well. It 
was, however, found that from wear and tear — and an 
interlocking apparatus at a busy station is never idle — the 
inclined sides of the locks, or the pins of the levers or 
cranks, became worn, so that the locks were not always 
accurately moved into their true positions, and conse- 
quently that they did not always hold the levers fast, us 
tliey were intended to do. Moreover — and this was a 
greater defect — from the locks being placed opix)site the 
levers at but a small distance above their fulcrum, the 
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Strain produced agmnst the lock, if the sigiialmau trii 
to move a locketl lever, was very great, and threw too' 
great a stress on the apparatus. 

This difficulty is got over in the more modern appa- 
rutiis by further utilising the spring catch-rod, alluded 
alK)ve, which, fitting into notches in the quadrant, deter- 
minea the beginning and the end of each stroke of the 
lever. If the movement of a lever in working a locking 
bar be made to hold fast or release the spring catch-rods 
of other levers, instead of the levers themselves, the strain- 
ing of the apparatus which had been found so detrimental 
is avoided ; because as it Is impossible to. 
move a lever until the spring catch-rod 
hiia been raised out of the quadrant, tha^ 
signalman, if the spring catch-rod b«-' 
held fast, cannot even commence th*' 
movement of a lever which ought not 
l)c moved. Thus the strains due to the' 
long leverage of the point and signal! 
levers are not brought against the locksfj 
and tlie whole of the interlocking gei 
can be made much hghter, and can be 
worked with less fiiction. 

A further im]jrovement is that the 
upward and downward motion of the 
spring cat^h-rod is made the meana ot 
actuating the locking bar, irrespective 
of the movement of the main levers. 
One of the modes of carrying out 
this idea is shown in fig. 106. As tho 
spring catch-rod of any lever is grasped 
by the signalman's hand, and is raised 
out of the notch in the quadrant, or as 
Fin. 108. it i:* relenecd and is forced downwards 

hy the cprini: into the notch, a movement h given to the 
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locking bar, c, by means of the bell crank, o, turning the 
liodle, b ; and all the necessary locking and unlocking is 
,U8 performed independently of the movement of the lever 
itself. In this way the spiing catch-rod becomes nut 
only the recipient of the locking, but also the actuator of 
the locking, and as a conseqiieQce it may be said that the 
intention of the signalman to move any lever, expressed 
his grasping the lever and so raising the spring catch- 
., independently of his putting his intention in force, 
actuates all the necessary locking. 

The locking bar in some form or other is common to 
«U the systems of interlocking, and the difference between 
,tiie old and new apparatus is in the mode in which motion 
IB imparted to the locking bar, and the mode In which 
le locking bar controls the levers. 
Fig. 107 shows a locking apparatus of the most modem 
description actuated exclusively by the spring catch-rod. 
The movement of the spring catch-rod actuates the lock- 
ing, and consequently the locks are put on or taken off at 
;h end of the stroke of the lever, that is to say, when 
le spring catch is raised out of, or allowed to fall 
into, the notch in the quadrant. The principal novelty 
in the mechanism is the rocker, d, which is a * slot link ' 
or segmental piate with a curved slot in it. 

The object of the introduction of the rocker is this: 
■e require that the act of lifting the ciitch rod out of its 
•tch prior to moving the lever shall actuate all the 
per locking movements, which in the more primitive 
tpparatiis were actuated by the movement of the lever 
ilf. But we also require when the lever is moved 
lat both while it is being moved and after it has been 
led over, and after the catch-rod has been dropped 
ito the notch at the other end of the quadrant, all the 
iper locking shall be maintained. Now if the lock- 
be actuated directly and oxcliL''ive!y by the raising of 
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the catch-rod, it is clear that dropping the rod into the' 
notch at one end of the quadrant would undo the locking 
that had been effected by raising the catch-rod at the 
olher end. This difficulty is got over by making the 
catch-rod actuate the locking indirectly by means of the 
rocker which is a pivoted lever. The mode by which 
this is carried out is as ft)llows : a block on the end of 
the catch-rod, which is raised and lowered as the catch- 
rod ia raised and lowered, runs in a groove in the rocker, 
and the rocker being pivoted in the middle of its length, 
the tilting movement given to the rocker by raising tlie 
catch-rod is not imdoiie, but is sustained and ailded to by 
the travel of the block in the radial slot, and by the act 
of dropping the catch-rod at the other end of the stroke. 
In fact the catcli-rod actuates the locking mechanism, aa 
I have said, through the intervention of a pivoted lever, 
and between the raising of the catch-rod and 
being lowered, its point of attachment to the lever has 
been shifted to the other side of the fulcrum of the 
pivoted lever. Thus, though the movement of the catch- 
rod has been reversed, the lever is moved in the same 
direction. 

The mode in which the locking is effected in this appar- 
atus, though similar in principle to that explained above, 
is different in detail, and is carried out as follows : — At 
the left-hand end of the rocker is a jaw which carries a 
universal jointed vertical link, E. This link gives motion 
to a small crank at the end of a spindle, the bearings of 
which are shown at a o. The intermediate portion of 
these spindles is flat, and when they stand in their normal 
position the locking bars are free to travel over them, aa 
shown at H ; but when they are canted up (as in the 
case of the spindle shown at i) they offer an obstruction 
to the movement of the locks attached to the locking 
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bars. The actinn of the locking will be more reailily 
understood by referring to the two front views given in 



i.~ 107. Uodern interlocliag npparatus aclnutod bf Epring cstch-rod. 

L the left-haud corner of fig. 107. In the upper view it is 
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assumed that the rocker connected with the vertical link 
K is in the first position, the link sis in its normal position, 
the crank is inclined downwards, and the flat part of the 
spindle is horizontal. The two other spindles, if and N, 
are those worked by the rockers of the two adjoining 
levers, but their cranks are removed in order to show a 
section of the spindles. Each spindle that works a locking 
Ixtr is provided with a short vertical crank, the stud of 
which works between two horns on the locking bar, as 
i>hown at E, so that when tlie spindle is moved a hori- 
zontal motion is given to the bar. The locks, L L, are 
fixed on the locking bar in such positions that some of 
the spindles are free to move, as at M, and some are 
locked, as at x. It will now be understood that whenever 
the spring catch of any lever is raised its rocker is lifted, 
and the corresponding spindle is turned ; thus a very 
small amount of movement of the spring catch will cant 
the spindle up sufficiently to prevent the appropriate locks 
from being moved. The spindles being connected to the 
rockers, may, like them, occupy three positions. These 
are shown at M : 1st, the normal, or horizontal position, is 
shown by fiill lines ; 2nd, an intermediate position, when 
the main lever is being moved, as shown by dotted lines ; 
and 3rd, the third .position (also shown by dotted lines) is 
that which the spindle occupies when the main lever has 
been pulled over and the spring catch released. The 
right-hand end of the rocker is then depressed, and the 
other end with its link raised, as shown at o,in the lower 
front view. The third position of the rocker plays a very 
inij)ortant part in the locking, because until that position 
is fully attained some of the locks are not released. If, 
for instance, a spindle stands locked, as shown at N, it is 
not released until by the movement of another spindle 
into the tliird position, shown at o, the lock on the locking 
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bar haa tmvelled sufficiently in the direction of llie arrow 
to stand over a hole in the flat spindle N, in which case 
the spindle can be turned up in front of the projecting 
beak of the lock, as shown in the case of the righl^hand 
spindle in the lower view. The spindle, n, now prevents 
the return movement of the lock, and consequently the 
jioint lever wliich, by means of the link, o, works the left- 
hand spindle, cannot be moved until the flut spindle, N, 
lias been replaced in its first or horizontal position 
corresponding to the lowering of the spring catch-rod of 
its lever into the forward notch of the quadrant. 

The princiiile of the spring catch-rod actuation is that 
a signalman should not be able even to commence to make 
any movement of either points or signals until he lias 
efficiently locked in their proper positions all points and 
signals that have any relation to the movement which he 
intends to make ; and that until he has thoroughly com- 
pleted the intendctl movement, and has ceased to meddle 
with the part of the apparatus which actually sets the 
points or signals in motion, all points or signals affecting 
the operation which he is performing must be securely 
locked. 

The interlocking principle can be apphed to any 
system of levers, and any lever can be interlocked with 
any other lever irrespectively of the work which each 
particular lever has to perform. Thus signal levers can 
interlock with signal levers or point levers, and point 
levers can interlock with point levers as well as willi 
signal levers. This latter arrangement is occasionally 
of much consequence, as it is often desirable that a series 
of points should not be allowed to be put into one posi- 
tion, and a particular path so ' made ' for a train to pass 
in one direction unless another series of points has been 
^-previously put in another given position, and a second 
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path * made * in such a way that vehides fihuntiiig along 
it, or trains which might overran or disobey the rignals, 
might be prevented from entering on or crossing the path 
of a train passing, in obedience to signals, along the first- 
mentioned path. 

It is manifest that in most junctions or station yards 
there are certain lines of road which converge so that any 
two engines or trains travelling on them will meet, and 
at such places the interlocking of points with points, men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph, is often extremely use- 
ful. A simple example of the application of this precaution 
may be seen in an ordinary junction, such as shown in figs. 
94, 95, 96, pp. 138 and 139, in which the apparatus should 
be so arranged that in addition to the interlocking of the 
points with the signals, the points of the branch down 
line should be so interlocked with the points of the branch 
up line, that before the branch down points could be 
moved to set the line for a branch down train, the points 
of the up branch line must be first moved to set the line 
parallel to the branch down line, and so divert any vehi- 
cles shunting or travelling the wrong way on the up line 
from crossing the path of the branch down train. 

As a further instance of interlocking, the gates of level 
crossings (fig. 108) are often interlocked with the signals, 
80 that when the gates are shut across the railway all the 
signals must be at * Danger,' and the signals cannot be 
lowered to * All right ' till the gates are shut against the 
road traffic and opened for the railway traffic. One 
arrangement for carrying this into effect is as follows : 
The gates are moved by a wheel, which by a rack and 
pinion movement opens or shuts all the gates simulta- 
neously, and a lever locks the gates when they have 
been placed in their proper position, and this lever is 
made to interlock with the signals. 
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Any arrangement for moving all the gates simultane- 
ously by a lever should only be applied where the signal- 
man can from his signal box overlook and control the road 




Fid. 108, Interloidiiiig gute >t IbtsI ciosaingn. 

traffic, or in cases where a jwrter can be stationed at the 
level crossing for the same purpose, as otherwise there is 
considerable risk that the gates in swinging to and fro 
may come in collision with persons or vehicles crossing 
the line. 

Generally speaking the interlocking apparatus at pre- 
sent used more or less necessitates the concentration of a 
lai^e number of point and signal levers in one frame, and 
under the hand of one man. The signalman is thus often 
I of necessity placed a long way from some of the points 
which he works, and the movement of the signalman's 
[ hand is conveyed to the points by long iron rods, and a 
series of bell cranks. The expansion and contraction of 
these long rods, under the changes of temperature to which 
I they are exposed, produce alterations in their lengths 
I whicli have to be guarded against. The long rods are 
I divided into approximately equal lengths, and their ends 
Y are connected to opposite ends of a short lever, which is 
I pivoted at its centre (fig. 109), and placed at right angles 
Lto the long rod. Thus any alteration of length in one 
Ipiece of the long rod, causing a movement of one end of 
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the compensatlDg lever in one direction, is counterbalanced 
by the equal alteration in the length of the other p^ of 




Fio. 109. Compensating lever. 

the rod ; this alteration of length is satisfied by the move- 
ment of the other end of the compensating lever in the 
opposite direction, and thus the motion of the point lever 
is transmitted unaltered in amount to the tongues of the 
points. 

A truly mechanical plan, introduced on the North 
Eastern Bailway, for imparting motion to points is shown 
in fig. 110. A straight rod, attached to the tongues of 
the points at one end, carries at its other end an upright 
pin, which is placed in a slot of peculiar shape in an iron 
plate. This iron plate is placed between guides, and is 
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Fio. 110. North-Eastern Company's arrangement for point rods. 

capable of movement to and fro in a direction at right 
angles to tho direction of tlie movement of the points. 
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The ends of the slot are atraiglit, and are in a direction 
parallel to tlie line of rails in which the points are fixed, 
and thus the first and last parts of a complete movement 
of the slotted plate do not afiect the position of the points, 
but the necessary movement of the points is given by the 
curved part of the slot as it travels past the pin. This 
arrangement prevents any little inaccuracy of fitting from 
permitting unwarranted movement of the points, as any 
shght slackness of the rods or Iix:ks only affects the motion 
of the straight part of the slot past the pin. The position 
of the pin in any part of the straight portion of the slot 
secures the points in a very effective way, as no movement 
can take place between the surfaces so placed at right 
angles one to the other. A further advantage is that the 
mechanism which determines the adjustment of the points 
is placed close to the points themselves, and consequently 
the alterations in the length of the long rods from changes 
of temperature and other causes are unimportant in tlieir 
consequences. 

An objection arises to the plan of working points from 

a signal box at a long distance from them, from the 

danger of a signalman carelessly or unwittingly moving 

the points while a train is going over them ; and there is 

also a danger of a rod breaking or becoming disconnected 

from the points without the knowledge of the signalman, 

in which case he might move the point lever, and so put 

in operation all the appropriate locking and unlocking in 

the apparatus, without any corresponding movement of 

the points tliemselves having taken place. Also, there is 

a danger with jwints worked from a distance of iheir not 

being completely shut, either from want of accuracy in 

. adjustment of the working parts, or from a stone or some 

^m like impediment finding its way between the point and 

^^ the stock nul. 
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The switch locking bar and the switch bolt, 
are now almost always combined in one apparatus, obvi 
the above-uaraed serious dangers. The switch locking 
bar (fig. 111} was designed to meet the danger of faclnj 
points being moved during the pa-ssing of a train, 
consists of the following simple contrivance: — A 
at least as long as the greatest distance between 
two pairs of wheels of any vehicle in use on the railway, 
is placed at the side of one of the rails immediately in 
front of the facing points, and is connected with the ri 
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Fio. 1 1 1 . Switch locking bar. 



bv which the points are worked. The bar is hinL 
on short links, so that it cannot be moved lengthwayei 
without at the same time rising. The top of the bat: 
is level, or nearly level, with the top of the rails, when 
it is at either end of its stroke, but when it is in mid- 
position the top of the bar is some inches above the 
top of the rails, and it cannot occupy this position if 
a wlieel be over the bar. As tlie bar is longer than the 
greatest distance between any two pairs of wheels, it fol- 
lowB that from the time at which the first pair of wheels 
of a train comes over the bar to the time at which the. 
last pair of wheels leaves the bar, the bar cannot be 
moved, and thus, as the bar is rigidly connected with the 
point rod, it is im[)ossible for a signalman to impart any 
movement to the points during the passage of a train ov« 
the bar. 
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When first inirotliiced the bar was connected directly 
with the lever which worked the points, so that, as the 
points were moved backwards or forwards, the bar was 
also moved at the same time on its hinges. But recently 
instead of connecting the switch locking bar directly with 
the points, so that one cannot be moved without the 
other, it has been found to be more desirable to work the 
switch locking bar by a lever in connection with the 
second apphance above mentioned, viz. with the ' switch 
bolt,' 

The purpose of the switch bolt (fig. 112), which is 
designed to counteract the second of the two dangers to 
which I referred in a previous paragragh, is to ensure 
that facing points are in their proper position after they 
have been moved by the [Mint lever, and before the sig- 
nal can be given for a train to pass over them ; also to 
securely and firmly lock the points in their proper posi- 
tion, when they have been adjusted by the point lever, 
thus guarding against the points being disturbed by tlie 
vibration of a passing train. A transverse connecting bar, 
with two holes in it, is fixed at right angles to, and betwcPTi 
the points, and a long bolt is fixed on the sleepers, be- 
tween the rails, so that the bolt is shot parallel to the 
line of railway, through the holes in the connecting bar. 
When either of the holes in the connecting liar is op- 
\ poaite to the bolt, the bolt ran be shot, but in any inter- 
mediate position of the points the bolt cannot be shot, 
because there would be no hole opposite to it. Thus, if 
the points are not put thoroughly home by the action of 
the point lever, the lever working the switch bolt cannot 
be moved; and, as the latter lever interlocks \vith the 
^ sigoal levers, no train can be signalled to approach until 
^B the points are accurately adjusted and locked in their 
^B proper position. At the same time the switch locking 
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bar, which is connected to the lever working the switcl 
bolt, prevents the signalman from altering the position c 
the bolt while any wheel of a train is passing over thw 
bar. 

Thus, when the switch bolt and the switch lockingf 
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Fill, 112. Switch butt and BwiUb locking bar. 

bar are in use, a signalman has, in order to adjust 
pwr of points for a train to pass over them, first to put' 
the points in their proper position, and then to shoot 
the locking bolt. When these two operations are com- 
plete — and not before — he can give the signal to allow 
an approaching train to pass over the points. The switch 
locking bar at the same time prevents the bolt from being 
withdrawn until the whole train has passed over the bar. 
There are many other contrivances and arrangemeata 
of mechanism for producing much the same results 
those described in tins chapter, but it is only possil 
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within the limits of these lectures to describe those mostly 
in use, and to refer to the characteristics of the more 
complete apparatus and to the principles observed in their 
construction. The signalling apparatus which have been 
of late adopted on our railways have attained a consider- 
able degree of efficiency in dealing with a most compli- 
■cated problem, and no doubt tend to greatly reduce the 
results of human fallibility. 

I have especially, and at length, directed your atten- 
tion to the leading principles of interlocking, because 
■these principles are not only valuable for ensuring the 
Fety of railway trains, but may be applied to ensure the 
tXJrrcct working of almost all such mechanical combina- 
tions as have in part to depend on the will of other 
intelligences than that represented by the machine. 

A clock, a steam engine, a calcidating engine, may 
be made self-acting, that is to say, may be made to 
represent with almost perfect exactness the will of the 
person who contrives the machine ; but the working of a 
^Railway, a lift, a drawbridge, the machinery for tipping 
Kooals from trucks into ships, the machinery for loading 
and training heavy guns, and many other kindral opera- 
tions, depend on actions into which the fallible human 
element enters. 
K In these cases a variety of successive movements have 
BIp be performed, but for the initiation of each it is 
* essential that some man in charge sliould decide when it 
is expedient that the raovemeuL in question should take 
place— .when it should begin and when cease. 

K left mechanically uncontrolled, a man in charge of 

ly machinery, such as that to which I am referring, may 

mistake initiate some movement that ought not fo be 

un imtil some other movement has been absolutely 

impleted, and this mistake mny be one which will irifal- 
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libly cause disastrous results. For examples, among 
many which might be cited, a lift may be started while a 
passenger is entering it, or a gun turret may be revolved 
before the rammer is withdrawn, or a heavy gun may 
be fired when the compresser is slack. Loss of Ufe or 
injury to machinery may result firom such mistakes — 
which are by no means tmknown to those who have 
had charge of such kinds of machinery. 

These mistakes may in most cases be guarded against 
by simple applications of the interlocking principle, imder 
which system, while perfect jfreedom is given to the men 
in charge of the machinery to carry on their duty, they 
can be not only warned against, but be absolutely debarred 
from, committing any act which may lead to injury to 
the mechanism or to man. 
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( WHEELS OF BOLLlNa STOCK — NDMBBR 0? WHKKLa TO 
-DEAD WEIGHT OF VF-HICLES— ONtlBRFRlMEH — 

BrEINOa — BUFFER 8 — COUPLINO OF VEHICLES — AXLES — TIRES 

WHEEL BODIES— TIEB PASTENISOS — AXLE BOXES — LUBBICANTa — 
BOO IB a— AMERICAN CARRIAGES — BBEAKS — FRICTION AT DIFFEkENT 
VELOCITIES — RETARDING FORCE OF BBEAKS — COMTINDOUS BBEAKS 
— BREAK BIPE RIME NTS. 

BoLLlKO STOCK of a railway, as the term is generally 
accepted, may or may not include the locomotive engines, 
I shall not, however, attempt to describe the engines, 
which will be dealt mth by my friend Mr. Bramwell 
in the lectures which follow ; nor shall I be able to 
refer otherwise than briefly to the leading characteristics 
of railway carriage and waggon stock. All I can hope 
to do, in the time at our disposal, is to give you a general 
view of the main features of rolling stock and to direct 
attention to some of the principles of its proper design 
and constniction. Any one who wishes to follow out 
the subject and to study its details thoroughly must apply 
himself to some of the well-known published works on 
this important part of railway engineering. 

The constructional parts of railway rolling stock, under 
which I comprise the wheels, the axles, and the under- 
frames which rest on the axlea, are much the same in all 
i-cases, and are not materially affected by the modifications 
iby which the stock is adapted to special purposes. The 
dimensions and designs of these constructional parts, of 
course, vary somewhat, but speaking generally their design 
is much the same in all cases. The diflerencea which meet 
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the eye in ordinary railway roffing stcK^ are in the upper 
work which is placed on the nndofiame in oiider to aifapl 
the carriage or wBqgoa to its particular fimctiaa. 

The weights resting on the wheels ci carrii^ and 
w'aggon stock are very mnch less than the weights on the 
wheels of locomotives which have firom 11 to 16 tons 
( varjing with the description of engine) sui^poited on a 
[^ir of driving wheels. The foUowing table will give 
>?oino idea of the weights on the wheels of loUiiig stock in 
onlinar}' use at the present time. 

Weight $ r/n each pair of vcheeU of carriage and waggom Miock, 



Fint Clam carriji^f; Cfor 32 paMengeis) 
iSc-c^ind Clawcarria^ (for 40 {Mtaflengen) 
Tliird ClaM cAiriafre (for 50 paMengers) 

(J<A'ered ^rriods waggon 

Open goods waggon 

Coal waggon 



qn. 

4 19 2 

3 18 

4 8 2 
3 16 1 
2 13 1 
2 4 2 
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The design of the underwork of railway rolling stock 
difTers from that of other wheeled vehicles, from the fiict 
tliat the path along which the wheels of railway vehicles 
travel is accurately defined, and because the curves on 
wliich it travels are laid out with special reference to the 
nature of the rolling stock, and to the speed at which the 
trains will travel. A coachman can regulate the speed 
of the horses he is driving and can change the direction 
in which the carriage on which he is seated is travelling, 
but an engine-driver can only control the speed of his 
train, and can exercise no influence on the direction in 
which it is to travel. All changes of direction are pre- 
scribed by the pointsman or platelayer, and consequently 
there is no absolute need in a railway vehicle for any 
^uch provision for turning as we see in the front part of 
e under-carriage of all roadway vehicles. 

In ordinary rolling stock, as has been explained in a 
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previous lecture (p. 94), tLe wheels cannot even adjust 
themselves to the slight extent required to set themselves 
tangentially to the curves of the line. Railway vehicles 
as generally used are therefore in a mechanical point of 
view undoubtedly defective in the respect above raen- 
' Honed, and the want of power of adjustment involves an 
unnecessary expenditure of the power of the locomotive 
ill overcoming the friction of the wheel both in sliding 
sideways and in slipping circumferentially on the rail. 
A further evil ensues in the consequent and unnecessary 
■wear and tear both to the permanent way and to many 
parts of the vehicles themselves. 

Certain descriptions of rolling stock have, however, 
been constructed, and especially in the United States, on 

Mother principles, which mitigate the evils involved in 
■wheels rigidly fixed to parallel axles. The remedy con- 
sists in the use of what are called bogies, which are, as a 
rule, low four-wheeled trucks, with a very short wheel 
base, and carrying a pivot. The ends of the body of 
the railway vehicle are supported on the pivots on 
the bc^e trucks, in a way similar to that in which the 
forward part of an ordinary roadway carriage is supported 
on a pivot between the front pair of wheels. The bogie 
form of construction will be referred to in due course, 
but the rolling stock in general use on English railways, 
■which has pandlel rotaling axles on which the wheels are 
ifixed, will be first considered. 

The practice of railway companies diflers as to the 
.Jiumber of wheels placed under passenger carriages, some 
preferring four-wheeled, and some six-wheeled carriages. 
As a general rule, goods and other waggons have four 
wheels, and the same is the case with the majority of 
Carriages, but many of the carriages, especially for express 
grains, have six wheels. 

There can be little doubt that in the case of an 
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accident happeuing to the springs, wheels, or axles of a 
carriage, a six-wheeled vehicle is much safer tlian one with 
four wheels. If any one of the springs, wheels, or axles 
of a four-wheeled carriage is disabled, the corner or end , 
of the carriage over tlie disabled wheel or axle will pro- 
bably drop ; but with a six-wheeled carriage this need 
not happen, as the carriage would still be supported on 
five or four wheels, and might run a long distance with- 
out serious disaster. The dbadvantage of sis-wheeled 
carriages is that they cannot accommodate themselves to 
the curves of the line quite so readily as four-wheeled 
carriages, for the curve of the line demands that the three 
wheels on each side should be in a ciu-vecl Une, whereas 
the attachment of the wheels to the frame of the carriage 
tends to keep them in a straight line. The necessary 
accommodation is in practice provided by the clearance i 
between the wheels and the rails, by a certain amount of 
slackness or play in the several parts of the connection be- 
tween the wheels and the frames of the carriages, and per- 
haps by some bending of the frames themselves. There ia, 
thus, no ditficidty in constructing six-wheeled carriage*; 
properly, or in working them on railways with reasonably; 
good cui'ves ; in fact on many lines the long six-whcel< 
carriages are specially selected for express trains on 
account of their steadiuess, in addition to their other 
advantages referred to above. It is to be bonie in mind 
in considering the relative safety of the different forms of, 
carriage, that ordinary stopping trains often travel at some 
portions of their journey at a speed as high as that of 
express trains, and that an accident to an ordinary train 
at such a time would be as disastrous as one to an express. 
In four-wheeled vehicles with parallel axles the 
desirable length of wheel base is governed by the sharp- 
ness of the curves of the line, since on that and on the 
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■length of ■wheel base depends tlie possible obliquity of 
position of the wheels on the rails. It is to be re- 
membered that with the amount of obhquity not only is 
the tractive force required to draw a carriage increased, 
but also that tlie danger of the outer leading wheel 

^mountiug the outer rail is also increased. 
I The lengtli of the wheel base is a very important matter 
when the mode in which a railway vehicle with six or 
more wheels passes round a curve is considered, because if 
the frame and attachments which hold the axles were 
absolutely rigid, and there were no clearance between 
the flanges of the wheels and the inside edges of the rails, 
it would be impossible for the carriage to be worked on 
■any but straight lines. The longer the rigid wheel base, 
iie more clearance and play are required, and tlierefore, 
9 the amount of clearance and play is more or less a fixed 
quantity, the length of the rigid wheel base is by this 
circumstance limited, and must have direct reference to 
, the ciures of minimum radius on the railways on which 
he vehicles are to travel. The rigidity of the wheel 
use of rolling stock is, however, a comparative term, as its 
nount varies greatly in different descriptions of under- 
ames. The frames and the horn ])liites (which control 
he asle-boses) of locomotives possess great strength and 
^^dity, in order to support and control the heavy weiglits 
bed strains due to the boiler and machinery. The frames, 
springs, and attachments of the axle-boxes of carriages 
and waggons, though possessing considerable rigidity, 
are much more yielding than those of locomotives, and 
consequently the wheel base of six-wheeled carriages can 
be longer than the wheel base of six-wheeled locomotives. 

KWe shall not have time to consider at length the 
per works of rolling stock, which belong more perhaps 
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tr.iz^z^^^fs^ \xx, h ZDST be- vaeini to hBxsBj fsoDadet the 

'jue<i^>L cif ir^g^.if dd sses sid peroenti^ miiidi the 
pbriiig >j&i l^AT^ v> ihe uol kttd of the Tchide. 

Carriages were fanDerir seldom cr iieiier made nith 
iTjor^r Vtaft iiree o'jmpartzz>€sii5, sad those oonqiaitiiientB 
w.?re mucL g^:a'rf7 i?ian those of modeni cun^es. The 
viViTZjal ^TTiyjgJcgis cf the difJerent deaoiptkHis of car- 
rid^e« DOW adc^^ed as oompared with those of 1815 
are given l^]ow; but, to take cme "wiaTiriA^ an old 
ijr^t'<:lass compartment was onhr 5 ft. 5 in. between the 
j/artltions, whereas now it is usaally about 6 ft. 34 in. ; 
and, whereas formerly a full-szed caniage had three 
coTiipartmeDts, and was abont 20 feet loc^ (incfaidii^ the 
buffers), it has now four or five large compaitmoits, and is 
from 29 to 36 feet long. The width and height of carnages 
have also been increased, in order to meet the require- 
njents of the public. In this country the effects of com- 
[M.'tition between the Bail way Companies has been con* 
s[;irniously shown in the great improvements which have 
taken place in the convenience and comfort of passenger 
r,jirriages. The case is very different in France, where 
iljorc is practically little competition for railway traffic. 
Wc there see little or no improvement in the passenger 
rarriugcH, which are much the same as they were twenty- 
fiv(j ycfurs ago. On the other hand, in the case of goods 
wagf^ons we see in France considerable improvements 
timding to clirriinish the dead weight of the vehicles. In 
HU(5h II (liininution a very tangible profit in working ex- 
pcjnHcH in (juHily to be seen, and the stimulus of compe- 
tit.i(»n liiiH not l)cen reciuiral to point it out. The advan- 
\i\\!rn of iniprovin}^ tlic carriages, as a means of inducing 
iiion^ pcopln to tnivi^l, arc not so apparent, though in all 
pi'obiihility in tho interests of the companies such im- 
provi'imMitM aro o([ually valuable and profitable. There 
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1 be little doubt that a healthy competition is in tlie 

ing-run for the advantage of all parties, and that our 

lomparative free trade in railways has, in this as in many 

Other more important ways, been greatly to the benefit 

' the country. 

The dead weight of roIHng stock as compared with 

3 paying load is a most interesting subject and deserves 

ireful attention. Tlie accompanjdng tables show the 

freight of ordinary rolling stock at the present time and 

" 1 1845, and indicate the large increase in dead weiglit 
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mCompariaon of weight ofwaggms in 1875 and 1845, and percentage 
of paying load in total weiglil. 
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which has taken place in the case of all daases of pas- 
senger carriages during the last 30 years. On the c^or 
haiKl, little change is apparent in the dead weight of 
goods and coal trucks. The ratio of the paying load to 
the total weight of the fully loaded vdiicle is in each case 
given in the last column. This matter is of much import- 
ance with passenger carriages, but it is of much greater 
consequence in the case of goods and mineral waggcms, as 
in such traffic the rates are low and the maigin of profit 
is snudL It is difficult to hit upon the happy mean be- 
tween sufficient strength in rolling stock to enable it to 
withstand all the rough usage it has to undergo, and such 
an amoimt of lightness of constructicm as will give a 
proper percentage of paying load. Having glanced at the 
subject, to discuss which thoroughly would occupy much 
more time than we can here afford, I will now proceed 
to describe some of the details of the construction of 
rolling stock. 

The several parts forming a carriage or waggon may 
be conveniently dealt with imder two heads : first, the 
under-carriage ; and secondly, the upper part or body of 
tlie carriages and waggons. I will confine myself here 
almost entirely to the under-carriage, as that is the really 
constructional part of rolling stock, and as such the 
portion which is interesting to engineers. The upper part, 
consisting of the carriage body or van or goods truck, 
may vary indefinitely, for the construction of the upper 
part of rolling stock is limited only by the size and 
strength of the under-carriage, and by the lines of 
minimum structure in use on a railway. 

The under-carriage consists of : — 

1. The undcrframe, which is the framework by which 
the body of the vehicle is supported, and by which the 
weight is transferred to the wheels. 
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2. The bearing spriiigs, or those between the iinder- 
|.frame and the wheels. 

3. Tlie buffer springs and tlie drawbar springs. 

4. The axles and wheels. 

5. The axle-boxes and bearings. 

Fig. 113 shows the under-carriage of a modern first- 

' class carriage %vith six wheels, and fig. 114 shows tlie 

under-carriage of an ordinary four-wheeled goods waggon. 




Fill. Iia. Underframo ot pMinnger carringe. 
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Fia. 114. Uiid«r&ame of gooia tmiek. 

The constructional features of the under-carriagc will 
apply to all rolling stock of the ordinary kind, whether 
for six- or for four- wheel vehicles, and whether these be 
carriages or goods waggons. 

An underframe consists of the following parts, which 
are distinguished on the sketches by letters corresponding 
to those in the following list of tlie timbers comirosiiig the 
frame : — ■ 
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H (a) Bolea, which are the side timbers, estonding longi- 

■ tudinally from end to end of the frame. 

W {b) Head stocks or end timbers, which unite the solea 

at their ends, and with them form the outside timbers o 

the frame. 

(c) Cross bars or transverse timbers, parallel to the 
head stocks. 

(d) Diagonals, which, as their name implies, are placcc 
in a diagonal direction, between the head stock and the 
centre of the frame, so aa to convey the strains which 
come on the head stock to the framing generally, and tt 
prevent any alteration in the shape of the framing. 

(e) The longitudinals, which are timbers placed parallel 
to the soles to strengthen the head stocks and cross bars 
and afford intermediate support between the soles for the 
floor of the body. 

The scanthngs of the timbers in underframes, such as 
those shown ui figs. 113 and 114, are given in tlie fol 
lowing table : — 

Scantlings of timbers for underframes of Garriaije and 
Waggon Stoct. 


1 


tlnderframe of carnage . . . 
Underframe of pwds waggon 

(to carry 8 tons) , . . . 
Do. do. (to carry 

10 tons) 

Underframe of coal waggon 

(to carry 8 tons) . . . 


».,. 


etockg 


c™« 


■a- 


t^?^ 




11x4 
12x4 
12x4i 
12x4 


In. 

Ilx4i 
I4ix5 

14ix6 


11x34 
13x4 
12 -4i 
13x4 


11 x'3i 

12 xS^ 
12«3i 

12x3 


]2x2i 
12x2} 
0x3 


The soles have to act as girders to carry the weight of 
the body from wheel to wheel, and in the case of long 
carriages the soles are often made with flat plates of iron 
or steel (shown in connection with fig. 116, p 178), or 
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With deep an^e irons extending in most cases from end 
to end of the frame, and firmly bolted to the timber. 

The junctions of all the timbers are made with strong 
iron knees and bolts. All the timber b framed with great 
accuracy, and the greatest care is taken to make the 
frame extremely strong against the Tarious stndns length- 
ways, crosswap, and diagonally, to which a railway vehicle 
is constantly exposed. 

No expense should be spared in securing sound sea- 
soned timber for the whole of the underframe, as the cost 
of the labour to construct the frame is greatly in excess 
of the value of the raw material. The timber generally 
used for underframes is either teak or oak, both of which 
are very suitable for the purpose. 

The underframe should be protected from the weather 
and from water soaking into the joints between the timbers 
in every practicable way, by paint or varnish, and by 
coverings over the joints. Timber usually decays at joints 
from water finding its way into the joints, however small 
the opening of the joint may be. In addition to its soak- 
ing downwards, water also finds its way by capillary 
attraction along a horizontal crack, and it is therefore 
desirable that the body of the carriage should not rest 
continuously on the underframe, but be supported by 
blocks, as shown in fig. 115. This arrangement allows 
the air to circulate freely on the top of the imderframe, 
and prevents rot from being set up. The blocks, which 
arc about | of an inch high, are frequently made of vul- 
canized india-rubber, which is perhaps further useftil in 
Saving elasticity between the body and the underframe. 

Many underframes of carriages and waggons, particu- 
larly on the Great Western Railway, have been made 
<mtiroly of wrought iron, following the general arrangement 
^*^ the frames, shown in figs. 113 and 114 ; but although 
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this material is more dumble than timber, and, within 
the limits of the space available, a properly constructed 

. wrought-iroa frame may easily be made very much 
tronger thao ao ordinary wooden underframe, and not 
aauch heavier, iron underfranies have not been generally 

"^used. It is said that repairs to an iron frame are more 
troublesome than to a timber frame, as any straining of 
an iron frame bends the whole frame, and the damage 
cannot be put right again without the use of a forge to 
straighten the bent parts, and without cutting out rivets, 

iuid riveting up the frame again. Consequently a strained 
Wrought-iron frame is often scarcely worth the expense 
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^K)f repairs, and its parts caimot well be worked in for 
Btother frames. If a wooden frame be strained, the damage 
^Ka no doubt often localised at the joints of the fram- 
ing, and can be comparatively easily set right by taking 
the frame to pieces, and putting it together again with 
perhaps a few new iron knees and bolts. But it must 
be allowed that these circumstances seem to show the 
weakness of the joints of a wooden frame, and suggest 

I that the joints of a wrought-iron frame can be made so 
much stronger than the joints of a wooden frame, that a 
stress which will start the joints of or dismember a 
■wooden frame would be successfully resisted by a well- 
«onstructed wrought-iron frame. 
The bearing springs arc made of steel plates, about 
. : 
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3J inchea wide and | inch thick, arrauged in the well- 
known way Bhown in fig. 116. The spring plates are 
held together at their centre by a band or link of wrought 
iron, into which the plates are firmly secured, or by a 
IkjU passing through all the pktes. The band or link ia 
either bolted down on to the top of the axl&-box, or 
merely fits into a mortice in the top of the axle-box, in 
which it ifl held by the weight of the carriage, while the 
atuation of the bottom of the band in the mortice pre- 




Fia. US. Bearing spring. 

vents any lateral motion taking place between the spring 
and the axle-box. The ends of the spring are attached 
to the sole by brackets, which are called ' scroll irons.' 

In some cases the under&amea are attached to the 
springs by long links or slings, which permit of a consi* 
derable amount of self-adjustment between the carriage 
and the path which the wheels travel in going round 
curvea. 

The length, width, and thickness of the spring platvs, 
and their number, or, in other words, the strength of the 
springs, vary with the circumstances of different vehicles, 
and also in some cases according to the place which the 
spring is to occupy in the vehicle. Thus it is said that a 
six-wheeled carriage travels more easily if the springs 
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over the end wheels are shortL-r aud atifler than the 
springs over the centre wheels. 

The biifier springs for carriages were foiinerly almost 
universally, and are still, in many cases, made, like bear- 
ing Mpritigs, of flat steel plates, fixeo Iiorizontally at the 
centre of the frame between the two centre cross bars, 
as shown in fig, 117. In such cases there are two springs 
tit each carringe, placed back to back, one to receive the 
thrust of one pair of buffers and the other to receive the 
thrust of the other pair of buffers. The buffer rods rest 
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against the ends of the springs, which can turn to a slight 
extent on their centres, and so if one buffer be pushed in, 
the opposite buffer is pressed outwards by the opposite 
end of the spring. The draAv-bar of the carriage, which 
is a bar in prolongation of the hook by wliich a carriage 
is attached to its neighbour, is generally made fast to 
the centre of the buffer spring, which thus yields 
slightly to the tractive force exerted on the hook of the 
draw- bar. 

The couphngs by which carriages are attached o»e to 
the other (fig. 118) consist of two elongated links of 
wrought iron, united by a right and left handed screw, 
which can be turned round so ns to lengthen or shorten 
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the coupling. Attached to the screw is a penderit 
with a weight on its end to assist in its being turned 
round, and when carriages are to be coupled together, 
the screw should bring a good strain on the buffer springs^ J 




FiQ. 118. Sorew Miijiling. 

When a train of carriages tightly coupled together 
is going round a curve, the biiffera on the inside of the 
curve are pushed additionally inwards, and the pressure 
between the opposite buffers are relaxed. In order to 
prevent oscillation, all the buffers should be at all times 
pressing lightly against one another. This object ia ac- 
complished even on sharp curves by the transverse 
springs (fig. 117), because the pres.sure inwanls of one 
buffer causes an outward pressure of the other buffer. 

The long plate springs across the carriage are, how- 
ever, cumbrous, and expensive, and are being to a great 
extent superseded by india-rubber springs, shown in 
fig. 119, which are formed of a number of discs of vul- 
canised india-rubber, enclosed in iron rings, and placed 
between thin discs of iron. The india-rubber discs are 
from 2J to 3 in. thick, and from 6 to 8 discs form a 
buffer-spring uf a modern carriage. The buffer as it ia 
pushed inwards by the pull of the coupling compresses 
the india-rubber, which resumes its original dimensions 
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' when released from pressure. With india-rubber springs 
there is no action as described above of one buffer being 
pushed outwards by its opposite companion being pushed 
^- inwards, but it is stated that this action is not required, 

^f because if the springs be properly made, both buflera are 
compressed by the sciew couplings sufficiently to insure 
that when tlie train is going round curves of any 

■ ordinary radius the outer buffer will always be pressinji 
gainst its opposite neighbour by the resilience of the 
india-rubber. The draw-bar is in such cases also fur- 
nished with similar india-rubber disc-springs. 

The two draw-bars of a carriage or waggon are fre- 
quently united at their ends, so as to form a continuous 
■ bar beneath each vehicle ; and thus when the draw-bars 
are attached together by the screw coupling between the 
vehicles, the traction of the engine is exerted on a con- 
tinuous tightened-up chain to which each vehicle is at- 
tached, and no accumulative strain is put on the framing 
of the vehicles in the fore part of the train. Chains witu 
hooks (called sidechains) are fixed to the head stocks 
on each side of the hook of the drawbar. These chains 
are attached together by the hooks at their ends, and are 
only intended to come into action if any coupling or 
^■.draw-bar break. 
^H In the case of waggon stock the buffer and draw-bar 
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springs are often made with volute springs, as showu in 
fig. 120, which are formed of steel 
plates bent into a helical form. 

Goods trucks are, as a rule, not 
coupled tightly together by a screw 
coupling, but are merely attached J 
1-.O.120. volute ^ri,«.. tjy chains which have a considei- j 
able amount of slack when the buffers are iu contact-J 
This arrangement is adopted partly for convenience 
coupling and uncoupling, but more for the increase! 
facility which loose coupling affords for starting a heavy i 
train. Witli loose couplings the engine starts each truck I 
separately, and, to start the after-part of the train, the 
power of the engine is assisted by the momentum of the 
oDgiiie and of all the trucks which have already started 
and have gatliered way. 

Loose coupling thus permits an engine to work ■M^ 
heavier train than if tight screw couplings were used^J 
because the power required to overcome the adhesion of 1 
a standing train ia greater than the power necessary to ^ 
drag the same train when in motion. In consequence of 
the frequent stopping and starting of a goods train in 
shunting and stopping at stations, this is an important 
matter ; but it is a question whether the advantage of ^ 
starting ea.sily, and the consequent economy in locomotive • 
power, ia not bought at too heavy a sacrifice. The effect 
of loose coupling is to cause a series of jerks on all the 
draw-bars in starting, and a series of violent concussions 
on the buffers when the train is stopped, which are most 
seriously damaging to the rolling-stock, and frequently 
to the contents of the trucks. Further, the trucks of a 
loosely coupled train swerve continually from side to side 
on the rails, and produce much extra wear and tear on 
the permanent way. These drawbacks counterbalance _ 
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to a great extent, if not entirely, the saving in locomotive 
power. Saving of locomotive power, however, can be 
appraised with accuracy, while the cost of the wear anJ 
tear of rolling stock ami permanent way can only be a 
matter of estimate, and thus loose coupling is still 
customary for a gi'eat part of the goods and niineral 
traffic of this country. 

Some goods and mineral waggons are made witliout 
any buffers, the soles being merely prolonged beyond the 
head-stocks. Tliis arrangement may perhaps save slightly 
in the first cost of the buffers, but it is not to be recom- 
mended, as the concussion of such trucks unrelieved by 
any kind of spiing is seriously damaging to the whole 
under-frame. The saving in first cost is nither apparent 
than real, as the fmrae ought to be miitle stronger if no 
buffers are used, or else it soon wears out. There can be 

I little doubt also that in tlie •diminished wear and tear of 
ToUing-stock, in the case of loosely coupled waggons, 
buffers amply repay their cost. 
Some carriages are made without any spring buffers, 
and are coupled together tightly at the centre of the head- 
Btock without any slack in the draw-bars. This airauge- 
inent is common in the United States and in other 
countries where the long American carriages are adopted. 
Tight coupling has also been used for some time past in 
England on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way for the ordinary description of passenger airriiiges, 
and fig. 121 shows the arrangement of the tight centre 
coupling adopted on that railway. A hard wood block 
_ (a) surrounded on all sides but on its rear with iron, is 
■ placed at the centre of evety head-stock ; a flat coupling- 
Kbar (6) runs through the centre of the block, and is 
Mittached at either end by n pin (c) to a short draw-bar 
H(ef) which transfer.-^ ihe tntrlive pull to the frame of the 
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carria^. Ac the other end of the dm-fan- tfaae b s 
9cr*ir /<^ wish ft nns oa ii, which is mmed to ti gtityn up 
or slacken the coopting In* a nbrhec sptnaer (j) iMwg - 
ing TertKalh- below the curiae. This a^iadi^ nut 
pnaKS by a balI-Azid-40ckec joint ■gainst the frvme of the 
carriage, and allows of a snail amoant (^ neoeasary hori- 
z'jntal or vertirsd play of the ooopling. To coiqile up 
two of ttie^e carriages a man goes beneath the carriage. 
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mid putii the pin through the holes in the links of the draw- 
Imr find in the coupling-bar. A few turns of the nut by 
imtftnn of the ratchet spanner then tighten up the coupling, 
1111(1 Ukj carriage is rigidly connected with ita neighbour. 
'Ilid Arrangement shown is used for short traffic trains 
whicJi nr(! not uncoupled for months together. If it were 
iiwx'Hwiry to couple and uncouple frequently, the pin might 
lir put in from above, through the floor of the carriage. 
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A train of carriages coupled together in this way 
mblea oite large articulated carriage, and its lengtli 
cannot alter under auycircumatances. It is an important 
question whether in a collision a train coupled up tightly 
and with no buffers would or would not be found a bad 
arrangement for the passengers. The diversity between 
the modes of connecting carriages and the essential 
difference between spring and rigid buffers makes it im- 
portant to consider the principles that ought to govern 
'.this subject. 

Buffers have two duties to perform, the first is, that 
with the help of the coupling, whether elastic or non- 
elastic, a considerable frictional pressure may be estab- 
lished between their ends, so that while the ends of tlie 
carriages can slide past one another as is necessary when 
the train is entering on or leaving a curve on the railway, 
the friction may be so great that the carriages shall not 
be free to oscillate independently. The effect of tight 
coupling on the steadiness of the train will be appreciated 
by any one who has travelled in a can-iage both before 
and after the coupling has been properly screwed up. The 
second purpose of buffers is to mitigate the effects of 
colhaions. In providing agaiust collisions the great thing 
to be aimed at is to provide aii elastic medium in com- 
jiressing which the momentum of the train should as far 
possible be absorbed, and the longer the time which 
can be occupied in the process, provided tliat the speed 
of the train be meantime rateably reduced, the better. 
ITiere should be, however, no recoil of the compressed 
medium whatever that medium may be, and this is where 
the ordinary buffer fails in its work. The recoil of the 
buffer springs in a collision often does a great deal of 
damage, and buffers, if they are used at all, ought to be 
eo made that when compressed by more than the pres- 
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sure due to tight coupling or to the ordinary application 
of the breaks, or to running down an incline, the buffer 
springs should be incapable of free recoil, and there are 
no great difficulties in this being done. 

Another objection to the ordinary spring-buffer, even 
if it were made non-recoiling, is, that in severe collisions 
the longitudinal stress thrown on the buffers is extremely 
great as compared with the strength of the buffer-springs, 
so that they yield readily, causing the behaviour of the 
carriages of the train to be to a great extent the same as 
would be the case if the carriages were without buffers, 
and were arranged in a train with an interval between each 
carriage, as in the case of loosely coupled mineral-trains. 
Thus, in the c^e of a severe collision of an ordinary 
train with an obstacle, each carriage of the train is, to a 
certain extent, running free till it comes into abrupt colli- 
sion with the carriage immediately in front of it, and so 
experiences a resistance compounded of the resistance due 
to the obstacle and of the resistance due to the weight of 
all the carriages in front of the carriage in question ; while 
the obstacle and the already comparatively stationary 
carriages have only at each successive impact to receive 
the blow of a single carriage. K, however, the carriages, 
instead of running with an interval between each, had 
been touching each other, the combined mass of the 
whole would have either forced its way sufficiently into 
the obstacle or would have crushed up the leading part 
of the train, so as in either case to form a long com- 
pressible buffer, relieving the passengers in the rest of the 
train from severe stress. Eesults similar to those of severe 
collisions exhibit themselves in a small degree in minor 
collisions, where the obstacle is nmch less than sufficient 
to completely arrest the progress of the train. 
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B In estimating the advantages and disadvantages of the 
system of tight coupling without buffers, it must also be 
remembered that the tight coupling may be extremely 
valuable in collisions in preventing the carriages from 
commencing to mount one over the other, whereas the 
ordinary couplings which hang loosely when the buffers 
are compressed oppose at such times no obstacle to rela- 
tive vertical movement of the carriages. But as ordinarily 
there is with the tight coupling uo special elastic medium 
at the head and tail of the train to absorb, in the case of 
a colhsion, the momentum of the train, it is to be expected 

itliat the carriages nearest to that end of the train at 
■which the colliaon takes place will suffer severely. 
The best theoretical arrangement would probably be 
to concentrate the buffing arrangements at the liead and 
tail of the train, and to couple up the intermediate car- 
riages tightly ; but in that case the vehicle carrying the 
bufEng arrangement should be of considerable length, and 
should be so constructed that in the event of a severe 
collision it should, while being crushed, take up the mo- 
mentum of the train before any serious harm happened 
to the rest of the carriages or to the passengers. Probably 

I a buffing carriage which should be designed to be destroyed 
in the case of a severe collision could be made satisfac- 
torily to fulfil the purposes of a passengers' luggage van, 
the guards in such a case being placed at each end of the 
central part of the train. 

The wheels and axles of rolling stock are very mueh 
I of one general type throughout this country ; but there 
[ are considerable differences in detail. One important 
I point of similarity consists in both wheels being fixed to 
I the axle, so that the wheel and axle revolve together. I 
[ have already alluded at length (pp. 94 and 95) to the 
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oiMdvantages attendant on wheels fixed to non-radial 
•xlea, and I need not therefore further rrfer to them here, 
iou will remember that it was explained that with such 
wheels and axles circamferential slipjang must take place 
when vehiclea are travelUng on oirved parts of the 
railway. 

It is manifest that drcumforential sUpping cannot Lake 
place without torsion of the axle, and consequently the 
axle must be made strong enough to resist such torsional 
straitts, in addition to being equal to its other work. A 
railway axle, therefore, is made of great strength and must 
lie of the best quality of wrought iron, or of mild steel. 
The usual shape is shown in fig. 122. The parts of the 
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^e projecting beyond the wheels, on which the weight 
°f the vehicle rests, are called the journals, and are accu- 
rately turned in a lathe, great care being given to ensure 
Jl^e smoothness of their surfaces. Close to the journals, 
but nearer to the centre of the axle, are the bosses or 
places on which the wheels are fixed, and these are also 
''"•^^ed in a i,ihe, 

^* wil] be observed in the enlarged cleviition of the end 
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the axle that there are no sharp angles where the 

imeter of the axle alters, but that all alterations of 

Sameter are made gradually by means of a small curve 

'hich though an arc of a small circle is technically 

lough somewhat absurdly called a ' radius.' The 

.voidauce of sharp re-entering angles Is a matter of 

tuch consequence, not only in axles but in all parts of 

LCtures exposed to high strains, and the necessity for 

lere being no abrupt alteration of form is the greater 

hen the part of the structure in question is subjected 

» great vibratory or reciprocating strains. The constant 

ireakage of axles in the early days of railways was 

cause of attention being directed to this subject. 

lea were at that time generally made with sharp angles 

it the changes of diameter, as shown in fig. 123, and it 



Fig. 123, PrimitiTe nile with sliarp uoglei, 

J found that they frequently failed at the sharp angles, 
the fracture almost always showing signs of gradual rup- 
ture having preceded the failure. When the matter was 
investigated scientifically, it was seen that the abrupt 
; of form was the cause of the failure, and that 
merely adding to the sizes of the axles did not get over 
'the difficulty. It was shown both by calculation and ex- 
periment that if an iron bar of a given uniform section 
will support a given weight, a bar of the same section, but 
forming one end of a bar of larger section, ivill, if the 
change of section be made with abrupt angles, break at 
^ or near the point of change of dimension, with a weight 
^■considerably less than in the former case. This matter is 
^u)ne which requires to be remembered by all engineers, 
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and particularly by those who have to desiga rolling stock 
of railways, and engines of all kinds. I had recently to 
investigate this subject, and to exemplify it I experi- 
mented on a number of paper models which are exhibited 
on the wall. I cut paper of good and uniform quality, 
which by the way is by no means a bad material for the 
purpose, to the form of a narrow plate joined to a much 
wider plate. In the one case the junction was made with 
sharp angles and in the other case by small curves. I 
subjected both forms to a puUing stress which was kept 
carefully in the line of the narrow plate. I measured 
the amount of stress by a spring balance and found, I 
may almost say invariably, that the plates with sharp 
angles broke close to the point of junction with a far less 
strain than those with rounded corners. The results of 
the experiments are, as I have said, on the walls, and I 
invite attention of all engineers to this most interesting 
subject, which has been very fully set forth in a paper 
read at the Eoyal Society by my friend Mr. Bramwell. 

The axles of rolling stock are generally made of high- 
class wrought iron, such as Lowmoor or Bowling iron, or 
else of steel of a mild character, with a small percentage 
of carbon. A good railway axle should be capable of 
being bent double when cold without fracture, and great 
care is necessary when steel is used to secure a suitable 
quality of metal. 

The axle is generally made smaller within the bosses 
of the wheel than behind the backs of the wheels, as 
shown at B in the enlarged elevation in fig. 122, but on 
some railways the axles are made of the fidl size, or 
slightly larger, within the wheel than elsewhere, in order 
that there may be no shoulder behind the wheel to act as 
an impediment to frequent examination of the axle at a 
place where cracks are liable to commence. 
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The wheels of railway rolUng stock are of the well- 
ffcnown form shown in fig. 124, with a flange to prevent 
kthe wheels from leaving the rails. In the early days of 
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Fio. 121. Railway wheal, 

colliery tram-raaJs the wheels of the trucks were flat, 
and were guided and kept on the iron plates on which 
the wheels ran by a flange projecting 
ipwards from the flat plate, as shown 
fig. 125, and it was not till many 
years afterwards that wheels were 
made with flanges. 

The technical names for the parts 
of a railway wheel are as follows : — 
The ' boss ' is the centre portion into 
which the axle fits, the ' tire " is the ""'^ '^"s"" ""■ 
outside ring, the ' body ' is the part between the boss and 
the tire. The ' tread ' of the wheel is the part which runs 
on the rails ; the ' flange ' is the narrow part of larger 
diameter than the tread, which consequently extends 
downwards below the top of the rails ; the ' throat ' is that 
part of the tire at which the flange joins the tread; and 
Uie ' back ' of the wheel is the portion of the tire which, 
when the wheel is in its position on the axle, is nearest to 
the opposite tire. Thus the distance between the backs 
of opposite wheels is the shortest transverse distance 
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between any part of the flanges of opposite wheels, and 
the distance between the throats is the longest distance 
between any part of the flanges. The latter measurement 
is of great importance as respects the gauge of the per- 
manent way; the measurement between the backs of 
wheels is of equal importance in coimection with the 
position of guard rails, check rails, and crossings. 

The distance between opposite wheels and also the 
form of the tires are made to correspond with a standard 
or gauge (fig. 126) for carriage wheels, which is the com- 
plement of the platelayer's gauge, and all railway wheels 
are constantly tested to ascertain that they have not 
deviated from the leading dimensions of the gauge to 
which they originally conformed. The flange of the 
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Fio. 126. Carriage wheel gauge. 

wheel is continually wearing away at the throat under 
the friction between the wheels and the rails, so that the 
distance between the throats is constantly varying ; but 
there is no appreciable wear and tear of the backs of the 
wheels, against which there is no constant friction. Thus 
the distance between the backs remains always the same 
so long as the wheels are in their proper position on the 
axles, and consequently the gauge, when it is applied 
between the backs, shows how much the flange has been 
worn in the throats, and also whether the wheels retain 
their proper positions on the axle. 

The boss of a railway wheel is generally made of cast 
iron, but occasionally of wrought iron, and is accurately 
bored to fit the axle. The wheel is secured to the axle 
either by means of a key, or the key is dispensed with. 
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and the boss of the wheel being bored smaller than the 
diameter of the axle, the wheel la slightly heated aud 
forced on to the axle by hydraulic pressure, the fit being 
such that the wheel, wheu it is cold and shrunk, remains 
tightly fixe^l in its place. The key is olijectionable as 
■weakening the boss, and in the risk there always is, in 
this mode of fastening, of a crack being commenced, or of 
Bome damage bemg set up iu fittmg and driving the key 
liome. 

The bodies of railway wheels are in this country 
usually made either of wrought iron in the form of spokes, 
or of solid wood. The wrought-irou bodies are made by 
bending the spokes so that one piece of iron forms half 
of two spokes and part of the periphery of the body. 
These bent pieces are bolted or riveted to each other, 
and their ends are secured to the boss or the boss itself is 
cast round tlie ends of the spokes. The wheel, which 
then consists of boss and body, is turned in a lathe to the 
proper dimension to fit the inside of the tire. Three 
spokes and a tire are shown so 
arranged in fig. 127. 

The body of the wheel is 
often made slightly larger 
than the inside of the tire, 
and, in order to fix the tire on 

an iron body, the tire is heated fio, 127, Partioa of in)n-!«yiini 
flo as to expand it sufficiently 
to receive the body. This 
method is objectionable on account of the uncertainty of 
the amount of the strain which may be so placed on the 
tire, and it is particularly to be deprecjited in the case of 
steel tires. Occasionally the insides of the tires and the 
ouUides of the wheel bodies are turned with a slight 
taper, and tlie wheel is forced into the tire by pressure, 
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both being cold. The best mode is probably to turn the 
wheel body and tire cylindrically to accurate gauges with 
exactly equal diameters, and to force the tire on to the 
body without shrinkage. After the tires are forced on 
they are attached to the bodies by yarious methods. 
Before, however, referring to these methods it is well to 
describe the other modes in which the bodies of wheels 
are made. 

Spokes are objectionable in a railway wheel fix>m the 
unnecessary resistance occasioned by their beating the air 
in their rapid revolution, and irom their consequently 
raising the dust from the ballast, which finds its way into 
and damages the axle bearings. Solid wheels, which are 
made most commonly of wood but occasionally of other 
materials such as plate-iron or as lately suggested of 
papier machi^ are free from these objections, and possess 
the further advantage that they support the tire continu- 
ously, and are therefore generally adopted for all high-class 
carriage and waggon stock. There are, however, a very 
large number of iron-spoked wheels still remaining, and as 
the body of a wheel wears out slowly, this description of 
wheel will probably be in use for many years to come. 

The tires of railway wheels are made in two ways. 
They are either rolled straight and afterwards bent round 
and the ends welded together, or, as is much to be pre- 
ferred, they are rolled in one continuous ring without any 
weld. The tires are usually not cylindrical, but conical 
between the throat and front of the tire, and the ordinary 
inclination of the cone is about 1 in 20. The object of the 
coning is probably that each pair of wheels may have a ten- 
dency to assume a central position transversely to the line 
of way, and so diminish the guiding of the flanges against 
the wheels. I am not sure that this action takes place to 
any valuable extent, and there can be no doubt that un- 
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necessary H-iction and slipping is produced by making a 
cone continue to revolve in a straight line, or, indeed, in 
any line not suited to the form of the cone. Practically 
the conical form has the advantage of providing an excess 
of thickness at the part of the tread which is exposed 
to the greatest wear and tear, and thus 
conical wheels become approximately 
cyllndrincal as they are worn away, and 
only become of the objectionable form 
shown in fig. 128 after long wear, whereas 
if they started as cylinders that objection- 
able form would be attained much earlier. Fio, 
Whether the practical advantages outweigh of mu.'" "" " 
the theoretical objections is a moot point. 

The importance of the subject of attaching the tires to 
the bodies cannot well be over-estimated when one con- 
siders the consequences which have resulted from breakages 
of the tires of railway wheels. The dreadful accident a 
year or two ago at Shipton, near Oxford, you will 
recollect, was due to this cause, and many other similar 
examples might be quoted. The early mode of fastening 
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tires consisted of passing rivets or Ixilts completely through 
the tire, as shown at a, in fig. 132, a rivet-head or nut 
bdng placed on the inner side of the ring of the body. 
This is objectionable, as any holes tlimugh the tire weaken 
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It, and the objection is aggravated by the neoeasi^ that 
the whole of the part of the bolt or rivet within the tires 
should be formed with long sloping or dovetail sides, in 
order that as the tire wears ^way the hold of the bolt oi 
rivet may not be destroyed. In some cases the tire is 
&stened by screws passing through the ring of the body 
of the wheel and tapped into the substance of the tire 
(as shown at B, in fig. 129), but these are almost as 
objectionable as bolts passing through the tire. A still 
more serious objection to rivets or bolts is that at best 
they can only hold the tire in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and if a fracture takes place between two rivets 
a piece of the tire may completely leave the body. 

Many ingenious plans have consequently been brought 
forward for afibrding a conUcuous attachment between 
the tire and the body. The arrangement which has been 
the greatest success, and has been generally adopted, is 
that invented by Mr. £. C. Mansell, of the South Eastern 
Bailway, and shown in fig. 130. The mode in which the 
parts are put together, and the way in which they act is as 
follows : — 

The tire is rolled with two grooves, g g (fig. 130), one 
near each edge, and the body of the wheel is generally, 
but not always, made of wood, as already described. A 
wrought-iron ring, having a continuous flange at its outer 
periphery, is then placed on each dde of the wheel, and 
the flanges on the rings fit into the grooves in the tire. 
The two rings, which are called retaining rings, are 
firmly bolted together by bolts passing tlirough both rings 
and through the wooden body, and so grip the tu:e con- 
tinuously. Every part of the tire is thus held fast, so tliat 
if the tire breaks hito several pieces each piece is held to 
the body by the two continuous rings. 

It often hai)pens that ihoiigh railway companies w'sh 




" to adopt the continuous fastening for the tires, they cannot 
discard all their iron-bodied wheels. Moreover, for 
wheels of break-vans, which have to austain the local 
pressure of the break-blocks, and for engine wheels, 
wooden bodies are not so suitable as iron bodies, which 
are more strong and unyielding. Such wheels require 
very good holding for the bolts which keep the retaining 
wheels together, in order to prevent circumferential move- 
inent between the rings and the bodies. There is a well- 
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lowo means, shown in fig. 131, of applying the con- 
inuousring fastening to iron-bodied wheels by placing the 
bolts of the retaining rings in the angles formed between 
the spokes, and the circumference of the wheel. In many 
cases where the ring fastening is applied to iron-bodied 
wheels, a ring of wood is interposed between the tire and 
the iron body of the wheel, as shown in fig. 132. The 
annular cushion of wood in this case is generally about 
2 inches thick, and is placed with the grain of the wood 
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paralk-I lo the circumference of the wheel, fig. 133 




Fill. ISl. Ino-bodied whMl, with ntuidtig rinp. 

shows a modification of the form of riag adapted for iron 





wheels, in which the retaining rings have a flange at both 
llieir inner and outer circumference. 

Fig. iS-t shows a variety of other well-known ar- 
rnngt'inents for fastening wheel tires, but those which I 
have described are the most efficacious of all at present 
known. 

Wheels have been made extensively in America and 
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in ^ome other countries of cast iron throughout, and the 
part forming the tire is in that case chilled, so as to 
harden its surface, and the wheels are very carefully 
annealed. Cast-iron wheels have, however, not been 
adopted in England for anything but mineral waggons 
or other vehicles intended to travel at low speed ; but it 
is not easy to see why, if they are successful in America, 
they should not be equally successful here. The quahty 
of metal used, the mode of manufacture adopted for 
cast-iron wheels, and the process of annealing, require 
special knowledge, experience, and care, which have 
been more completely given to the subject in America 

H H o 

Fio, 131. Tu-B bwUniogi. 

[ than in England ; and possibly this circumstance may 
I account for the diversity of the practice of the two 
countries, 

The axle-box and bearings are very important parts 

of rolling stock, as upon their form and treatment the 

well-l3eing of the stock, the tractive force required to 

1 propel a train, and the comfort of the passengers, greatly 

j depend. The bodies of railway rolling stock are sup- 

I ported on the journals of the axle outside the wheels, and 

are therefore different to the bodies of roadway vehicles, 

which are always supported within the wheeLs. The 

width of the base of the supports of the bodies of railway 

^L carriages or waggons on their axles is tlierefore the width 
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by the gauge of the railway, because the journals, ji 
vided they be made stroug enough, may project, 
iudeed they alwap do, considerably beyond the face oR 
the wheel. 

The wheels of railway vehicles, so long aa no aecidenU 
occurs, are always iu contact with the rails, even at thgi 
highest speed, and oscillation of the carriages is not tipoU' 
a 4 feet 8^ inches base, but upon a base of 6 feet 10 
inches, which ia the ordinary transverse dimension from* 
centre to centre of the springs resting on the journals. 

The axle-bos is kept in its position, relative to the 
imderfrarae of the carriage, by the springs and by the 
axle-guards or horn plates(8howuataa,infig. 116), which 
are wrought-iron or steel plates bolted to the soles, and 
projecting downwartla below the underfrarae, in grooves 
in tlie sides of the axle-box. 

The springs rest on the top of the axle-box, and the 
axle-bos rests on a bearing of brass or other appropriate 
metal which is placed on the journal, as shown in fig. 135. 
The friction between the carriages 
^F;jr -Z-^i^A and the wheels takes place, there- 

' ^ . ~- . \ ^ . fore, between the iron or steel 
journal and the brass bearing. 
The length of the journal is usually 
about 8 inches, and its diameter 
3^ inches. The bearing is about 
the same length aa the journal, and.'' 
embraces about one-third of its tipper circumference. 

The great points aimed at in a good axle-box are, 
good lubrication of the bearing, and the exclusion of dirt 
and dust. Without constant good lubrication the bearings 
get heated, and their surface or the surface of the journal 
is destroyed. The lubricants uaed are either specially 
prepared grease or oil of different kinds. The former 
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I -was the original lubricant adopted on railways, and is still 

1 Biiich employed, though oil has by this time proved to be 

) more efficient, considered p„. 

from the point of vie-^v of •" 

its lubricating qiiahties, and 

apart from ex^iosiire and 

other matters. The grease i»-=.TUBw.i,«cT.a. icst.cih 

ia inserted in the upper ^'"' ^^'- ''™" "^"''"■ 

part of the box through a small flap, which has a spring 
' to keep it closed when shut, and there are holes tlirough 
the brass, down which tlie grease trickles directly on to 
the sin-face of the journal as the axle and brass become 
warmed by the rotation of the journal. A great objec- 
tion to grease as a hibricant is that, being applied from 
the top, it carries down with it on to the journal any 
' impurity or dirt which may find its way into the upper 
I part of the axle-box. 

Lubrication by means of oil is usually by capillary 
attraction upwards. Fig. 
137 shows one out of j™, 
many arrangements for oil 
lubrication. The oil fills 
I the lower part of the axle- 
box and also the interstices ^"'- '^^- **'' "i^'**- 
I of an elastic horse-hair cushion, or of a woollen pad 
I pressed upwards by small springs resting on the bottom 
I of the box. On the pad or cushion a worsted pad le 
I placed, with tapes like lamp-cottons which convey the 
t oil from the pad to the journal, the under side of which 
the tapes touch. Fig. 138 shows an axle-box which is 
adapted for either grease or oil. This is a somewhat un- 
usual plan, but it is useful to have the power of applying 
^L grease in cases of necessity to axles which are ordinarily 
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not unusual case of axles getting heated in running. If 
an axle lubricated with oil gets heated, it occurs in con- 
sequence either of the oil being deficient in quantity or 
quality, or of something being wrong with the pads and 
tapes. In either case the first result of a hot axle is that 
the tapes and pads are damaged by the heat, and cease to 
fulfil their purpose ; it is then useless to put more oil into 
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Fio. 138. Axle-box for oil or grease. 

the axle-box until the pads have been replaced, wliich 
operation has to be done at leisure, and necessitates the 
removal of the carriage from the train. If in such cases 
means are provided for temporarily lubricating with 
grease, which requires no pad and tapes, the carriage can 
continue on its journey. 

It is extremely difficult to keep dust and dirt fix)m 
entering the axle-box, and many contrivances are adopted 

to prevent it as far as possible. 

The most usual plan is to have 

an annular wad of wood or 

papier m&che placed in a groove 

in the back part of the axle-box. 

This wad (fig. 139) is divided hori- 

Fio. 139. Axiewad. zontally in two halves, which are 

joined by bevelled edges. The lower edge of the wad is 

pushed upwards in the groove in the axle-box by light 

springs, on which its lower edge rests, and the upper half 
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of the wad ia kept in contact with the lower half by ita 
Weight. 

Tlie question of lubricant is of great importance, and 
much care should he given to the selection of the oil or 
grease to be used. The grease generally employed is 
composed of something like the foUowing ingredients : — 

Proporlioiis fur malnii'j cnrriage and waggon grease. 



The quality of oil employed differs greatly on dif- 
ferent railways, some carriage superintendents employing 
crude oil and others a high-class oil. It is probably wise 
to 8j»are no expense in getting a good lubricating oil, as, 
Apart from its value in lessenlug the tractive force re- 
quired and diminishing the chances of hot axles, it saves 
the lalwur of continually oiling the axles, which is neces- 
Baiy with inferior oil. 

The axle friction, which ia a very important element, 
though only one element, of the total amount of resistance 
to a train's progress, ia largely dependent on the quahly 
of workmanship in the journals and bearings, and on the 
lubricant adopted. No very exact information is acces- 
wble as to the amount of force required to start a train of 
modem waggons or carriages, or as to the smallei* force 
necessary to keep it in motion. Speaking broadly, the 
'force required to start a vehicle with grease axle-boxes of 
good construction on a level and unyielding line, seems to 
be between 11 and 18 lbs. per ton of load, and to keep 
mich a vehicle in slow motion requires a strain of from 8 
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to 12 lbs. per ton of load. In the case of a vehicle with 
good oil axle-boxes, the power required to start it will be 
more than that for a vehicle with grease axle-boxes, and 
will vary from 12 to 22 lbs. per ton of load, and to keep 
puch a vehicle in slow motion will require a force of from 
2 to 6 lbs. per ton. The great difference between the 
friction of rest (which is often called the adhesion) and the 
friction of motion in each of the above cases is very 
striking. 

The superiority of grease over oil in reducing the fiic- 
tiou of rest is probably accounted for by the fact that a 
film of grease of sensible thickness coagulates and remains 
between the bearings and the joimials after the wheels 
have ceased to revolve, but the oil being fluid is to a 
greater extent squeezed out, and is not replaced until 
after motion has commenced. 

It must not be supposed that the figures above men- 
tioned as approximately representing the forces necessary 
for maintaining a vehicle in motion at slow speeds, by any 
means represent the forces (irrespective of the friction of 
the machinery of the locomotive, and of the resistance of 
the wind) required to maintain a train in rapid motion. 
In that case the friction of the ends of the bearings against 
the journals, and of the flanges against the rails, the retar- 
dation caused by more or less violent blows due to 
oscillation, the skewing of the vehicles on the i-jils, and 
the consequent resistances due to sideways sliding and 
circumferential shpping of the wheels on the rails have to 
be added. The total amount of resistances will thus be 
found to largely exceed the amounts above alluded to, 
and has been estimated at from 14 to 20 lbs. per ton 
when the train is in motion at from 40 to 60 miles an 
hour. 

The amount of friction of the wheels against the rails 
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varies greatly witb the amount of perfection of tin; ronil, 
and whether it be straight or curved. It is also modiiied 
fcy the aroomit of clearance and the amount of couing 
■given to the treads of the wheels. Though there can 
be no doubt that coned wheels, apart from other dis- 
advantagea already referred to, swerve sideways on the 
jrails, even on a straight hne, and on that account cause 
considerable friction, and that cylindrical wheels are 
Jnore fit for a straight line, yet the amount of the fric- 
tion on a slraight line between the rail aud the wheel 
is not a very serious matter. On curves, however, this 
friction becomes of serious consequence, and it is, as has 
been explained, in a great measure caused by the wheels 
being fixed to parallel axles. Experiments on the trac- 
tion of trains are generally made on straight lines, and 
therefore the wheel and rail friction seems to be of small 
importance compared with the axle friction ; but there 
can be no dotibt that if this element of wheel and rail 
fiiction were obliterated, especially in the case of the 

I more modern lines, where sharp curves are adopted, a 
considerable saving of tractive force would be effected. 
Improvement in these respects must be looked for in the 
construction of carriages in which the axles may be made 
to run radially to the cuiTCs of the line, and in the adop- 
tion of wheels running loose on the axles. 
It is much to be wished that some of the great com- 
panies would set on foot aireful experiments with a good 
dynamometer and well-devised self-recording apparatus, 
placed between the engine and the train, to determiue 
these and many other interesting matters connected with 
the traction of trains. There can be little doubt that the 
knowledge gained by such an investigation would be of 
the highest value, and would amply repay the cost and 
Itrouble of ihe investigation. Such experiments were care- 
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fiilly made by the Great Western Bailway Company in 
1848, but the results are only partially applicable to 
narrow-gauge trains, or to modem rolling stock ; and, 
moreover, the experiments did not deal with the resist- 
ances on curves. 

Before concluding the consideration of the under- 
carriage, the bogie mode of construction requires to be 
alluded to. This is a valuable contrivance for using a 
small wheel base for a long carriage. It is customary to 
refer to it as an American invention, from its having been 
extensively used in the United States. But the fact really 
is that it was an English invention for dealing with the 
particular circumstances of the early American railways, 
on which, from economical considerations, long carriages 
were desirable, though the railways in question had sharp 
curves, and were laid with a rough description of per- 
manent way. The first bogie carriages were designed 
and manufactured at Messrs Stephenson's works at 
Newcastle, and I am told by a Newcastle man that 
the word * bogie ' is the slang name there for the front or 
turning part of an ordinary roadway carriage or waggon. 

The bogie system consists in supporting each end 
of a carriage on a truck carrying a pivot, and running on 
two or more pairs of wheels placed close together. The 
bogie truck, having a very short wheel base, can run 
round shaqi curves without danger, as the positions of 
the wheels on the railway is dependent on then: position 
relatively to the truck, and not on their position 
relatively to the entire carriage. A carriage of great 
length, often as much as 80 feet, can thus be mounted 
on bogie trucks, with a rigid wheel base of no more 
than 7 or 8 feet, and though the axles of each bogie 
truck are parallel, they are from the shortness of the 
wheel ba.se always more nearly radial to the curves of the 



railway than the axles of ordinary carriages. Fig. 140 
I Bbow3 the details of the bogie truck. The Araericao 




carriages are designed as shown in fig. 141, and ex- 
ainplea of this mode of construction have been recently 
brought into this country in the PuUiimn cars, which are 
exceptional carriages made on the Am.erican plan, and 
finished with great elaboration, not to say extravagance, 
in inlaid woods and gilding, so that one car sometimes 
costs as much as 5,000/. The Pullman cars are fitted with 
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sleeping berths, refreshment accommotlation, lavatoriei 
and w.c. arrangements, and are used in some of our faste 
express trains chieHy for long journeja. The amount b 
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fio. 141, American carriage. 

dead weight as compared with paying load b very greal 
in these carriages. 

In the best modeni ordinary bogie trucks for carriage* 
tlie pivot is placed on a transverse beam which can swing 
slightly from side to side, and which is well provided wilh 
numerous springs as shown above in fig 140. IntheBissell 
bogie, which is much used for locomotives and for vehicles 
wliich have a certain amount of rigid wheel base, inde- 
pendent of the bogie truck, the weight of the end of the 
vehicle is supported on sliding surfaces on the bogiej 
truck, but the pivot is not placed over the bogie truck' 
but is bracketed out from it and placed between the 
bogie truck and the rigid wheel base of the central part 
of the vehicle. This arrangement is, for engines and for 
such vehicles as those above referred to, superior to the 
ordinary bogie, which however answers well for vehicle* 
which have no rigid wheel base, and which are wholly 
supported on the bogie trucks. The same principle 
that of the BIssell truck is carried out in carriage and 
waggon stock, by what is called the castor system, in 
which the wheel frame is pivoted at a short horizontal 
distance from the axles; by this contiivance th 
can place themselves radially to the curves, ai 
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wheels act like the ctistora iisiitl for furniture. There are 
other systems by wliich the axlea cn.n be made to run 
radially on curves, and examples of these may be seen 
daily in the new long carriages used on the Great Western 
and Great Northern Eailways, in which there are appli- 
ances for enabling the axles to approximate to a radial 
position to the curves of the rails. There can be no 
doubt that the system of parallel axles is a mechanical 
mistake, and can only be justified by the difficulty which 
has been experienced in finding a satisfactory substitute. 
A very important matter, and one which must be kept 
steadily in view, is that any arrangement for making the 
axles self-adjiLsting to the radius of curves should be such 
as will also ensure that the wheels shall run in a true 
straight line on straight parts of the milway, and shflU 
not have a tendency to diverge sideways in the event of 
their leanng the rails. 

The internal arrangements of the ordinary American 
carriages do not in point of comfort compare with oin- 
best English carriages, and the grouping of so many 
passengers in any one carriage, even if it be fitted up like 
a Pullman day car, is often productive of much discom- 
fort. In a long carriage carried on bogie frames the 
sides of the carriage are constructed in the form of 
trusses at least as high as the windows, and the tniaiing 
usually extends to the full height of the carriage. Tiiere 
are consequently seldom or never any doors at their 
sides, as they would interfere with the framework of the 
trussing. Thus all the passengers have to enter and 
leave these long carriages, w^hich often hold 70 or 80 
people, by two doors, one at each end of the carriage, 
and where there is much tradic great crowding, incon- 
venience, and delay result. In travelling, one passenger 
often wants a window open while another wants \t %V.\A, 
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and one set of passengers want to talk while others want 
to sleep, and in many cases, such as when invalids travel, 
the want of privacy is much felt. In an American 
carriage an open window not only affects the passengers 
sitting by it, but causes a draught to reach perhaps 20 
or 30 people. The constant passing and repassing of 
passengers in and out of the carriages is disagreeable, and 
the conversation carried on in a large carriage is often a 
nuisance to many of the travellers. It is to be hoped that 
the arrangement of the seats and doors of the American 
carriages will not be generally adopted in this country, 
though for special purposes, such as sleeping cars, vehicles 
of similar length may no doubt be usefully employed. 

It is a question whether all that is done by the bogie 
form of construction cannot be carried out on all our 
main English lines, which have easy curves and good 
permanent way, by an articulated and rigidly coupled 
train, in which the axles should be able to set themselves 
radially to curves, and intercommunication by passages 
between the carriages could easily be arranged when it is 
desired, as is now done between the travelling post-oflBice 
vans. 

In the case of waggon stock the bogie frame has no 
recommendations, as very large trucks are not advan- 
tageous, but the reverse. The convenient way of work- 
ing goods traffic is to load trucks completely for particular 
stations, and for the goods train to drop the loaded trucks 
at their stations, to be unloaded after the train has gone. 
It is also of much importance that goods trucks should be 
easily mancBuvred by a few men or by a single horse. 
Thus moderate-sized trucks, which will carry from seven 
to ten tons, are found the most convenient size, and such 
trucks can well be constnicted without a bogie frame. 
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Time would fail me if I attempted to discuss tlie 
details of the upper works of railway carriages or waggoii.i, 
and I tberefore propose to leave this part of tlie subject, 
which does uot, perhaps, properly belong to the province 
of an engineer, and I pass to the subject of Breaks. 

This very im]K)rtant subject has recently been inves- 
tigated by the Eoyal Commissioners on railway accidents, 
who have examined and experimented with most of the 
breaks invented up to the present time, and the results of 
their labours will soon be in the hands of the public,' It 
will therefore be only necessary to refer to this question 
in general terms, and not to enter into the details of the 
several new breaks, which will be found completely 
described, both as to their construction and performances, 
in the Eeport of the Eoyal Commission. 

There are two modes of airesting the speed of n train, 
viz. by the ordinary well-kuown system of exerting pres- 
sure on the periphery of the wheels ; or by what is called 
the slipper break, or by the clip break, by which pressure 
is exerted directly on the rails. 

The slipper break (fig. 142) consists of an arrange- 
ment of levers and screws by which some of the weight 
of the break van is taken from the wheels and trans- 
ferred to iron blocks whicli are pressed downwards so 
that they shde like sledges on the rails. The arresting 
power of the elipper break is due to the coefficient of 
friction of ii-on again.'<t iron multiplied by the weight 
which can be made to bear on the slippers. The clip 
break is an apparatus by which the rail is grippal by tlie 

' Since tlie atove was written, the Report of the Rnynl ComiuisBioiiera 
hu been p ublialied, and 1 baTe tliercfore, iu Ibese iin^es, availed myftiU of 
the olficiai record of these expeiiinente inatead of tlie reports puhtiahed in 
the engineering newspapers, which, however, were almost eqimlljr valuable 
and trustworthy, and which I used in delivering the present lacture, 

pa 
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two sides of an iron clip which through the agency of 
screws or levera are caused to claap the rail lightly between 
them. Its power of arresting the train is independent of 
the weight of the train, and is due to the power of the 
screws or levers which caxise the dip to grasp the rail. 
There can be no doubt that the clip break can be made 




Fia. 143.' ;Slip|i«r break. 

to act with great efficiency, and is in some respects better 
than the break which tends. to arrest the rotation of the 
wheels. The disadvantage of the clip break is that it can 
only be satisfactorily used on a hne free from junctions or 
[Kiinta and crossings. 

The break, applied to the wheel9{see figs. 143 and 144), 
possesses for the traffic of this country the greatest practical 




Tm. 143. Wnggon break. 

advantages, and all or almost all the modern breaks are 
based on the principle of applying the break to the wheels. 
One disadvantage, however, of so applying the break is, 
that it throws a severe strain on the wheels and journals. 
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and that the rotation of the wlieels is often stoppeil alto- 
gether. Stopping the rotation of the wheels (tecimically 
callei skidding the wheels) seriously diminishes the 
retarding power of the break, which is more efficient when 
the wheels are allowed to revolve at the speed of the 
train. There is also another objection to skidding the 
wheels, in that it causes the wheels to be unequally worn, 
and to lose their cylindrical form where they are flattened 
by having acted as sledges on the rails. This objection 
may be obviated by applying the break to a la:^e number 
of wheels, and by so graduating the pressure on the break- 
blocks that there may be no stopping or skidding of any 
of the wheels. 

Though it is a fact notorious to all experienced guards 




Fio. lit. Carriage break. 

and engine drivers, it is perhaps desirable to explain why 
a greater retiirding force can be obtained when the wheel 
is revolving than when the wheel is stopped or skidded, 
and slides on the rail. 

In any case the only means of exerting any retarding 
force must necessarily be through that part of the wheel 
which touches the rail. All other parts of tlie carriage 
are moving forward unimpeded (except by the friction 
of the air which we may here neglect as beings ub- 
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important in what we are considering), and any retarding 
force must thus be in the nature of a retardation or 
drag between the wheels and the rails. It is dear that 
this retardation or drag must be exerted through, and 
within the limit of, the frictional attachment between the 
moving wheel and the fixed rail. We may otherwise 
express the strength of this fiictional attachment as being 
the insistent weight on the wheel, multiplied by the co- 
efiicient of friction. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the magnitude of 
this coefficient of friction is dependent not only on the 
nature of the surfaces of the substances in contact, but 
also on the speed at which these surfaces slide past one 
another. It is, no doubt, generally recognised that 
friction of rest, or adhesion as it is often called, is 
greater than friction of motion, but it has been generally 
assumed in text-books that friction of motion is indepen- 
dent of the velocity. This is not, however, the case, 
and especially at slow speeds of relative motion of the 
surfaces. A noteworthy instance of this is described in 
the * Life of I. K. Brunei,' where it appears, from experi- 
ments and observations made at the launch of the ' Great 
Eastern ' steamship, that between the velocity of 2 or 3 
feet per second, and the lower velocity of less than one 
foot per second, the friction increased nearly 50 per cent, 
I will assume, for simplicity's sake, though the prin- 
ciples under consideration are not affected by the truth of 
the assumption, that the materials of the surfaces in con- 
tact, both in the case of the wheel and rail on the 
one hand, and of the wheel and break-block on the 
other hand, are the same, which would be true of iron 
wheels and rails and iron break-blocks. We thus get rid 
of one of tlie factors which modify the coefficient of 
friction, and have only to consider the other factor, viz. 
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the relative speed of the surfaces past one auother. I 
will also for simplicity's sake neglect the fact that the 
areas of tlie surfaces iii contact may have an important 
bearing on the question of frictional resistance. 

In the case of the wheels being skidded and Kliding 
on the rail, the retarding force is that due to the weight 
of the carriage, multiplied by the coefficient of friction 
appropriate to the speed of the carriage along the raUs, 
and this result ia the limit of any possible retarding 
force under such conditions ; but if by any means the 
wheel could be altogether prevented from sliding on tlie 
rail, and be caused to travel along it without the posai-- 
bility of slipping, then the retarding force would be 
limited only by the amount of friction which could be 
produced by the pressure of the break-blocks against 
the wheels, which presaure can, by suitable mechanism, 
be made of any desired amount. Thus on the assumi> 
tion that the wheel be prevented from shpping on the 
rail, as if it were geared to it with a toothed wheel and 
rack, any amount of retarding force might be obtained. 

But the question will, perhaps, be asked — supposing, 
as is assumed to be the case, the pressure of the break- 
blocks against the wheel is greater than the weight of 
the wheel on the rail — Why, in the case of ordinary 
smooth wheels or smooth rails, sliould the wheel prefer 
to slide under a greater pressure exerted by the break- 
block instead of sliding on the rail? The answer to this 
that in the assumed case the sm-faces of the wheel and 
[break-block are in rapid relative motion, whilst the sur- 
.ces of the wheel and the rail are (so long aa the speed 
if rotation is in conformity with the speed of the carriage) 
tialively stationary, or nearly statiouary. I have already 
id that the coefficient of friction between two surfaces 
rapid motion is very much less than the coeffi-'ient of 
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friction, or adhesion a« it is called, between two relatively 
stationary surfaces, and is also much less than the fnctiou 
between two surfaces moving very slowly one over the 
other. 

If the railway were straight, and the construction 
were mechanically perfect, the surfece of each wheel 
where it touched the rail would, as regards the rail on 
which it is revolving, be at rest, and to prevent the wheel 
from sliding on the rail we should have the advantage 
of the whole force of friction at rest or adhesion, which 
is perhaps double that of the friction of motion. Owing 
to irregularities in the construction of both road and 
vehicles, and to the inevitable sliding action of the wheels 
when going round curves, and to the .effects of vibration, 
and, perhaps, also to the fact that the contact between 
tlie wheel and the rail is only momentary, the full ad- 
vantage of friction at rest or adhesion is not usually 
gained, certainly not on both wheels of a pair. The 
sliding motions, however, are so small even when going 
round curves that we have the advantage of a great part 
of the increased resistance to sliding due to the rela- 
tively stationary, or nearly stationary, condition of the 
surfaces. 

Thus the wheel is to a certain extent geared to the 
rail, that is to say it is kept from sliding on it by a 
force due to the adhesion or friction of the stationary or 
nearly stationary touching surfaces, and within the hmits 
of this force we can, to retard the carriages, avail ourselves 
of a proportionate amount of frictional resistance opposed 
by the break-blocks to the rotation of the wheels. 

But if this proportionate amount is exceeded, or if, 
taking advantage of the high friction between rail and 
•wheel when they are relatively stationary, the break- 
blocks arc aj)plied so as nearly to utilise all that power of 
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retardation, an J if llien some accidental increase ofl'ricuon 
take place either at the break-block or from too hard an 
application of the break-block ; or if the wheel from some 
slight cause which may exist, either in its own form or in 
the nature or inequality of the road, which oa^asious an in- 
crease in the resistance to the wheel's rotation ; or if the 
rails be greasy in places, and imdidy slippery from mud 
or other causes, the result of which would be a local 
diminution of adhesion between the surfaces, then iu any 
of these ways the rotation of the wheel may be so much 
resisted, or on the other hand be so much facilitated, as 
to overcome the stationary friction between wheel and 
rail, that the wheel will begin to slip on the rail. When 
this slipping once commences, the friction between wheel 
and rail will suddenly diminish, and the wheel will skid or 
elide freely as a sledge on the rail, being now held from re- 
volving by the lai"ger fiietion of the break-block. When 
the skidding occurs, the retarding force on the train is 
reduced from that of stationary friction between wheel 
and rail as utihsed by the break-block friction, to that of 
ra])idly moving fiietion between wheel and rail. A 
well-known illustration of a similar phenomenon is 
the shpping of the driving-wheel of a locomotive, in 
which case, when once the adhesion becomes insufficient 
to resist the piston pressure, violent and continuous 
shpping immediately takes place, notwithstanding the 
great reduction of piston-pressure, which the mere fact 
of slipping occasions ; an engine-driver has then to cut 
off the steam almost entirely, before the wheels will 
again take hold. 

To express the condition of affairs in symbols, if 

we take w as the weight resting on the wheel, p the 

pressure exerted by mechanism on the break-block, c 

' the coeQicient of liiction for surfaces at rest, and c 
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the coefficient of friction for surfaces in motion at the 
circumferential velocity of the wheel (which, in the case 
of a carriage travelling at the rate of a mile a minute will 
be 88 feet per second) we have 

wxc=tlie friction between wheel and rail so long as 

no slipping is possible, 
p X (•=the friction between wheel and break-block. 

The wheels will b^n to have a tendency to eUp when 
p X c approaches the magnitude of w x c, and as soon as 
vxc exceeds wxc the wheels will suddenly become 
skidded. At the instant at which the wheels cease to 
revolve, the whole conditions of retardation are altered, 
for though we still have the force of pxc as a force pre- 
venting the rotation of the wheels, we only have as a 
retarding force on the rails wxc instead of wxc, which 
is very much greater, and it is to be remembered that 
this state of things will occur suddenly at the moment of 
cessation of the wheels* revolution. 

Thus, it is clear that as we increase or diminish the 
resistance to slipping, so we may increase or diminish the 
amount of friction between the break-block and the 
wlieels. 

A skilful engine-driver or guard, when he finds the 
wheels begin to slip or to skid, will, when there is time 
to do so, ease ofl* his break until the wheels begin again 
to revolve with the speed due to that of the train, and 
he can then put the break on again cautiously, till he 
has increased the retarding force considerably above that 
due to the friction of the weight of the ciirriage on 
skidded wheels. 

From what I have said on this matter of skiddiiiir, 
you will see of what importance it is, apart from other 
very cogent reasons, that in continuous or other breaks 
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[ttere ahould be the means of graduating the pressure on 
le break-blocks, and of having the power of quickly 
leasing the brcak-blocka and of again quickly applying 
them with their proper power, and how desirable it is to 
have such a break as will at pleasure, either by manipu- 
lation or by some self-acting appliance, exert the highest 
re against the wheels, which shall be just short of 
pressure necessary to skid the wheels or to allow the 
'heels to begin to slip. 

The power applied to the ordinary break is generally 
derived from the guard's manual strength acting through 
the agency of levers, screws, or other mechanism, on the 
wooden or iron blocks which are pressed by these means 
against the treads of the wheels. 

Until lately breaks such as the above were only applied 

to the wheels of the particular vehicle on which the levev 

^r screw is placed, but continuous breaks are now often 

id, and will no doubt before long be universally adopted. 

both cases tlie retarding force is, as we have seen, 

limited by the weight of Ihe vehicle multiplied by the 

coefficient of the friction between the rails and the wheels, 

whether skidded or revolving. Thus in the case of an 

ordinary train, weighing say 160 tons, with breaks on the 

tender and on two break-vans, only about 25 per cent, of 

le weight would be controlled by the breaks, whereas, 

ith continuous breaks, there is no difficulty in controlling 

ly breaks nearly as much as !)5 per cent, of the whole 

'eight of the train. On the assumption of one-tenth as a 

iffident of friction, we get in the case of the ordinary 

breaks a retarding force of about 7 tons, and in the case 

of continuous breaks a retarding force of about 24 tons. 

The mode by which continuous breaks are applied 

ies considerably, but, speaking generally, these breaks 

lay be divided into those which are worked by weights 
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or springs, those which are actuated by the wheels of the 
tram itself, and those which are worked by pistons actu- 
ated by steam, compressed air, or water, or by atmospheric 
pressure acting on a partial vacuum created on the oppo- 
site side of a piston. In the best continuous break provision 
IS made to allow the pressure on its break-blocks to be so 
^^Ijusted, or to so adjust itself, that the wheels shall not 
l>^ome skidded, but shall revolve at the speed best 
adapted to develop the greatest retarding force. 

One of the most important points to be aimed at is 
that the break shall be capable of being applied and re- 
leased with rapidity and certainty when cases of necessity 
arise, and that no appreciable time shall be occupied in 
acquiring the power necessary to apply the break with its 
full intensity. A further necessity of a really satisfactory 
break is that it shall be such as can be used in the ordinary 
working of a train, and not restricted to use as a special 
apparatus in case of a threatened accident. It is not 
desirable, on account of the unavoidable strains and 
shocks which the process occasions, that as a rule the fiill 
power of the break should be applied suddenly to a 
train at full speed, and it is much more advisable 
that the break should be applied gradually. Thus a 
satisfactory break is one that can be put on gradually in 
the every-day working of the traffic ; but is also capable 
of being used at its highest power instantaneously when 
necessity arises. Breaks that are put on by releasing 
a spring or a weight which has previously been w^ound 
up or has been previously raised, meet the necessity of 
the break being available at its full power instantaneously ; 
but they do not well carry out the other requirement of 
being convenient for ordinary working, as it is difficult to 
apply such breaks gradually or to take them off promptly. 
A description of break has been much used, which is 
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L actuated by the wheels of the train, and is worked through 
t the wheels of the guard's van being made to act on a 
I friction wheel, which winds up a cham and tightens up the 
break-blocks of any nuraber of carriages. This is the 
principle of Clarke's well-known break, which is in many 
respects a very satisfactory apparatus. The breaks are 
token off, and when not in use are kept from touching the 
wheels "by a weigiit or spring under each carriage, and 
-thus, when the breaks are required to be applied suddenly, 
eome amount of work has to be done in raising the 
weights or compressing the springs in addition to that 
required to apply the requisite pressure. Nevertheless, 
'these breaks can be applied with considerable rapidity 
and certainty, and they have stood the test of long espe- 
Tience on many English railways. 

The remaining breaks are those which are worked by 
of a piston, which by its backward or forward 
:-taovemeut applies or releases the break-blocks (fig. 145). 
Jhis description of break includes the systems of Westiug- 
Kooae, Smith, and otiters. 



^s:^ 
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The chief difference between these piston systems cen- 
ts in the mode by which the pistons are actuated. Thus 
"in the steam break, whicli is an extremely vahiable break 
for engines and tenders, but which cannot well be applied 
to the other wheels of a train on account of the condensa- 
jptionofthe steam in long and exposed pipes, the pistons are 
■Worked by steam pressure fi-om the boiler of the locorao- 
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I tive. lu the Westiughouse air break a pumping engine oa ■ 
H the locomotive compresses air which is conveyed to every fl 
S piston by pipes which are flexible between the carriages. 
, In the vacuum break the pistons are worked by atmo- 
I spheric pressure agaiuEt a partial vacuum, produced by 
means either of a steam jet or an air pump on the loco- 
motive. In the hydraulic break the pressure on the 
pistons is derived from the pressure of a small hydraulic 
accumulator, which is raised in the well-known way bv a 
small pump worked by a friction wheel driven off the 
wheel of the break van. 

Much ingenuity is shown in all the systems in the 
arrangements for making and unmaking the joints between 
the carriages, which have of course to be capable of being 
easily and at any time uncoupled. There are also special 
contrivances by which, if any portion of the train breaks 
away from the rest of the train, the breaks are imme- 
diately applied, and the pipes are so closed by self-acting 
valves that tlie pressure in the pipes is not allowed to 
escape. It is not possible, here, to enter minutely into the 
construction and working of the several breaks ; but, in 
conclusion, some figm-ea will be given derived from the 
experiments conducted by the committee appointed by 
the Eoyal Commissioners on railway accidents. These 
figures show the power of the several breaks in arresting 
trains of known weight at known speeds, on the same 
railway and as nearly as possible at the same time. The 
varying circumstances in the experiments were thus con- 
fined to the state of the rails and the pressure of the wind. 
The statement of the work so performed by the different 
breaks is the most valuable record that exists on this very 
important subject. 

The esperiraeiits which I have selected for quotation 
in the following fables arc those in which the engine was 
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not reversed, and wliere sand was not employed to in- 
crease the friction on the rails. These have been chosen 
by preference to those in which the engine was reversed, 
in order to avoid confusion in comparing the effects of the 
diflerent breaks. Thus the following tables do not give 
quite (though they do give nearly) the most favourable 
examples of rapidity in stopping. 

Table I. — Obdinak* Hand Bueaks. 

Apj>lic''tioii of tender ajwZ van breaki only, aitd by hand, to the 
stopping of complete Iraim. 
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The first table shows the retarding effect of ordinary 
hand break?. The weights of the trains varied from 
2026 tons to 263-2 tons, and the percentage of weight on 

I wheels on which there were breaks varied from 17-1 per 
cent, to 21'8 per cent. The speed of the trains when the 
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breaks were applied varied from- 43-5 to 48'5 miles per 
hour, and the distance in which the tnuuB were stopped 
varied from 2,374 feet to 3,690 feet. This speed of re- 
tardation was all that could be effected by the ordinary 
breaks under circumstances favourable to their apptica- 
tion, and compares very disadvantageously, as we shall 
see, with the least efficient of the continuous breaks. 



Table II. — CoNTisuona Bbbaks. 

Application of all availahle break or oilier power {except tand) 
to the Hopping of compUte trains. 
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The second table shows the retarding effect of sevorai 
of the well-known continuous breaks, but I think the 
table is only an interesting record of what was effected, 
and should not be taken as determining the relative mei'its 
of the different breaks. The variations in the weight of the 
trains, and — what is more important — the great differences 
I the percentage of weight resting on wheels to which 
breaks were applied, prevent the table from being deter- 
minate as to the advantages of each break as a retarding 
instrument, and there are of courae several other matters 
connected with the mechanism of the breaks and the 
motive power which have to be considered in judging of 
the merits of each break as a macliine adapted for daily 
use. 

The best results obtained showed that with the Weat- 
inghouse automatic continuous breaks, acting on wheels 
carrying 94'3 per cent, of the whole weight of the train, 
a train of thirteen carriages travelling at the rate of 52 
miles per hour could, under favourable circumstances, 
be brought to rest on a level hne with the rails dry in a 
distance of 898 feet, or in about one-third of the distance 
which would have been travelled with hand breaks sucli 
as those in ordinary use. This is equivalent to saying 
that the train might have entered beneath the roof of 
Paddington Terminus at a speed of 50 miles an hour, 
and have been pulled up safely with continuous bi'eaks 

I before it reached the buffers at the hotel end of the 
Btation. 
The state of the rails is a most important factor in the 
arresting power of breaks. It was shown in these ex- 
periments that the same break applied to the same tram 
requires irom 30 to 40 per cent, more space to pull up in 
when the rails are wet than when they are dry. The ill 
effect, however, of wet rails may be to some extent re- 
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duced by sanding the rails from well-contrived sand- 
which should be ao arranged as to be self-acting 
of emergency. 

Probably none of the breaks have yet reached the 
limit of rate of retardation possible or practicable. The 
practicable rate of retardation, subject to the considera- 
tions to which I have above referred as to the Umitation 
of the possible force of retardation, depends on the 
amount of force which may be safely administered to a 
ti'ain ^vithout injury to the passengers. Up to this time 
the power available to arrest a train with hand breaks 
has been altogether disproportioned to the necessities of j 
railway travelling and to the forces at work in a train at' 
fidl speed. The amount of retarding force which may be 
applied to a train without injury to its inmates has up tO' 
tliia time been much under-estimated, and it may be with, 
confidence predicted that in futiu'e breaks will exceed in 
power any of those yet introduced. 
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BTBTEUS or BIGNALLINO — BLOCK BISTEM — T18IDLB BLKOTBICiL 
SIQHALS — ELECTRICAL INSTBUHEMTS— THREE-WtBB STSTKU — 
TBilN DE8CBIBKB — itJTOMATIC SIGNALS — ELECTRIC SLOT^ 
GBHEOAL PBtHCIPLEB OF BLOCK SYSTEM— TEMPORARY RAILWAYS 
AND EXPEDIENTS— GRADIENTS FOR TEMPOBiBY LINES — 'FELL' 
SYSTEM — SURFACE RAILWAYS — TEMPORARY WORKS — DRAJNA'JE OF 
TEMPORARY RAILWAYS— SLEEPERS AND RAILS FOB TEMPORARY 
RAILWAYS — SIMPLE INTEHLOCKINO — TRAIN STAFF SYSTEM— 

SCREW JACKS LIETINa Y EH ICLKa— BREAKDOWN TRAINS — NE- 

OBSBITY FOB CAUTIOH— CONCLUSION. 

In my fourth lecture railway signalliug was considered as 
it is carried out between the signalman and the engine- 
driver. We have now to notice the signalling which 
takes place between one signalman and another, throngh 
the agency of the electric telegraph. Tlie time remain- 
ing at our disposal will not allow of my giving more than 
an outline of this somewhat compUcated subject, but I 
shall hope to make the principles aimed at in such signal- 
ling clear, and at the same time to give a short description 
of a few of the various kinds of apparatus usually em- 
ployed to carry out the system of electrical signalhng, 
which is now well known as the Block System. Since 
the employment of the electric telegraph in working rail- 
ways, the object aimed at in signalhng is to preserve not 
an interval of time, but an interval of space, between 
trains. So long as the latter Is preserved, no coUision 
can take place, but the attempt to maintain an interval of 
time between trains is of necessity illusory. Between 
one signalling station and another an engine or carriage 
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may break down, the rails may be slippery and the train 
may in various ways be prevented from running accu- 
rately to time. Thus time signalling is faulty in prin- 
ciple, for though all the time signals may have been 
correctly exhibited and a proper interval of time may 
have been observed at a signalling station between any 
train and the train following it, yet before the first train 
reaches the succeeding signalling station the second train 
may have caught up the first and have run into it. 

The introduction of the electric telc^aph afforded 
means of discarding altogether the system of time signal- 
ling, and of substituting a system the object of which is, 
as I have said, to secure the preservation of an interval of 
space between the trains. The latter system received the 
name of the * Block ' system, either from the facihty it 
afforded for blocking the line, and stopping the trains as 
required, or from the securing or blocking over of the 
handle of the signalling instrument in the requiring 
position, which was necessary in the instruments employed 
when the system was first introduced. The name is by 
no means a good one, but it has been used so long that 
it is not likely that it will now be discarded for a better. 

The mode in which the block system is carried into 
efiect difiers slightly on different lines ; that is to say, the 
machinery by which the signals are transmitted varies, 
though the principle or object aimed at is the same (with 
one exception, to be referred to below) on all English 
railways. The exception referred to is what is called the 
' permissive block ' system, the operation of wliich will 
be explained after the ordinary or ' absolute block ' 
system has been treated of. 

To carry out the block system a railway must be 
divided into telegraphic districts by signal boxes, in each 
of which there are signalling instruments, enabling tlie 
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j sigiialiuaii ill it to communicate by eleclricity with the 
I signal bos ou each side of him. Thus takiug the cnse 
\ of one line of rails, and supposing, as shown in fig. 146, 
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-+- 



Fill. I IB, 

lit is divided into four districts by five signal boxes, 
Ka, b, c, d, e, a will communicate with B, B will com- 
I municate with A and c, c with B and D, D with c and 
[ B, and E with D. 

The districts may be of equal or unequal lengths, as 
I may be convenient for workiijg the ti'affic. Supposing, 
I then, that a train is ready to start from a, the signalman 
I at A will warn b of the fact, B will acknowledge the 
■signal, and say ' send the train,' which a will do by lower- 
I ing his outdoor semaphore signal. A at the same time 
[ will notify to B that the train has left ; d will ackuow- 
I ledge the signal and will at the same time give some soi-t 
Lof signal in the signal Ixis at A, which will notify to a that 
llio other train must be sent until further orders. This 
rlast operation is called ' blocking the line,' and when the 
I Bgnal of B is received, A will at once put up his outdoor 
aphore to the position of 'danger.' Meantime b will 
I have asked c permission to send the train between B and 
re, and if B receives this permission, he will lower his 
[■semaphore arm to let the train pass his box. As soon as 
I the train has passed b, the signalman there will notify a of 
I its arrival, and will ' take off' the block signal and give to 
[ A the signal of ' line clear." Precisely the same series of 
I eignala passes between every signalman from a to e, except- 
I ing only that at the intermediate signalling stations between 
I' A and E the signalman may in some cases send on the 
t warning signal which he receives to one, or perhaps two, 
^stations in advance, so as to avoid any necessity of check- 
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ing the speed of such trains as have to pass the stations in 
question without stopping at them. 

Now suppose that a train breaks down or is delayed 
between c and D (fig. 147), and that a train is ready to 

I 1 1 ^ 1 1 

Fid. 147. 

start at A or b. Previously to the break down c will have 
asked permission from D to dispatch the train subsequently 
disabled, and as soon as this has been done, D will have 
blocked the line at c. This block, so far as the electric signal 
is concerned, cannot be taken off by c, or indeed by anyone 
but D, who will not do so until the disabled or delayed 
train reaches and passes the signal box at D. Meantime, 
supposing that the second train is travelling between B 
and c, its engine-driver when the train arrives at c vrill 
find the signal of c at * danger,' in obedience to the orders 
of 1), and will consequently pull up at c. c will previously 
have blocked the line at B, when warned that the second 
train has passed B, and will thus have protected the second 
train from being run into by a succeeding train starting 
from A. Thus, in the case of a break-down of a train be- 
tween c and D, and if trains continued to be dispatched from 
A, the condition of the line would be that there would be 
one train on each block, and a train would be standing 
still at each of the signal boxes B and c (fig. 148) ; 
when this state of things has occurred, no more trains 
could be dispatched from A until the disabled train 
between c and D had been removed, 

I **N —"I ^ 1 1 



Fio. 148. 

It follows, therefore, that however niunerous the trains 
might be which were timed to be dispatched from tlie 
terminus of a line, still so long as the block signalling be 
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systematically carried out, no collision can take place he- 
tween trains succeeding one another, because an interval 
of space would be preserved between all the trains. You 
■will also see that the fact of a train travelling quickly 
or slowly between signalling stations does not affect the 
operation or con-ect working of the 'block system.' The 
fact notified by that system is simiily that there is, or 
there is not, a train on the particular length of line be- 
tween the signal boxes. Thus, though punctuality and 
adherence to a prearranged order of precedence of trains 
is eminently desirable on all grounds, these matters do 
not necessarily affect the correct and safe working of the 
block system. 

The first suggestion of applying electricity to working 
railway traffic appears to have emanated from Sir W. F. 
Cooke, in the year 1842, when he published a pamphlet 
entitled ' Telegraphic Railways,' in which all the leading 
principles embodied in the present block system were 
enunciated, besides some others which have not yet been 
adopted, but which are no doubt desirable. In 1844 a 
length of line on the Eastern Counties Railway was sig- 
nalled electrically, but pubhc opinion was then not suffi- 
ciently educated in the necessity for improved signalling, 
nor in the advantages of the electric telegraph ; and 
though it is believed that the experiment was, as a first 
effort, eminently satisfactory, objections were made to the 
system chiefly on the score of expense, and the whole 
|. subject of electric signalling as a system for the ordinary 
working of a railway slumbered for some years. 

Meanwhile the amoimt and complication of railway 
traffic was rapidly increasing, and with the increase came 
some terrible colhsions at juuctions or in tunnels and 
other dangerous places, by which it was made evident 
that the time system of train signalling was radically 
faulty. Gradually, the electric telegraph was resorted to 
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for signalling on single lines of railway and in spedallj 
dangerous places : the new system of electric signalliiig 
soon proved its value as an exceptional arrangement for 
particular places, and the great advantages of the appli- 
cation of the block system to railway traffic in general 
became apparent to all. 

In 1851 Mr. C. V. Walker, the tel^raph engineer of 
the South-Eastern Kailway Company, introduced a system 
of signalling trains by bells struck by a hammer actuated 
by electricity, and for upwards of twelve years the trains 
of that company were worked exclusively by audible elec- 
tric signals. The bell signalling was eminently successftd, 
and hideed is still the back-bone of electric train signalling. 
The audible electric signals have been gradually supple- 
mented by visible electric signals, which wiU be de- 
scribed below ; but though visible signals are extremely 
useful in all cases, and particularly where the number of 
trains to be signalled is large, they are not a necessity 
even for a complicated system of traflSc, as may be seen 
from the fact that on the South Eastern Kailway upwards 
of 500 trains a day were formerly often signalled by two 
bells, without the aid of any kind of visible electric 
signal. 

Before referring, then, to the visible electric signals, it 





Fio. 149. 
Electric bell. 



Fio. 150. 
Electric key. 



will be well to describe the audible system, as it existed prior 
to their introduction. Any number of signal boxes for a 
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■double line of railway, a, b, c, &c., being connected to- 
gether by electric wires and being furnished with galvanic 
'.batteries, two bells (fig. 149}, of dissimilar sounds, are 
placed in each intermediate box, and in each signal box 
t-wo spring buttons or, as they are technically called, 
' keya ' (fig. 150), are fixed. The key ia the means by 
■whicb tbe circuit of an electric wire ia made and broken, 
and each time the key is pressed inwards the circuit is 
made, and the bell connected w^th the wires is caused 
thereby to ring once. In the first box a, and the last 
box z, there would be only one bell and one key, because 
those boxes receive and give signals in connection with 
only one signal box, and not with two signal boxes, as is 
the case with the intermediate signalling stations. Taking 
the case of the signal box B, there would be in it two 
-keys, one of which rings a bell in a and the other a bell 
in c ; there would also be two bells, but the signalman 
at B has no power over the two bells in his own bos, one 
of which is rung by a, and the other by c, one bell 
applying to the up hue and one to the down Hue. 

There is a stringent rule that every signal shall be 
repeated from tlie recipient of the signal back to the 
giver of the signal, in order that not only should there 
be a close understanding between both parties, but also 
that the giver of the signal may have proof that the 
signal which he sent has been received, and that it has 

I been also rightly understood. An ordinary bell code is as 
follows : — 
One blow for every np train . . out. 

Two blowB for eveiy down ti'ain . , orJ. 

Three blows for every train . , in. 

Such is a code of the simplest description for train 
flignalhug ; but in addition to this, tliere would be other 
signals, viz. five blows to notify that the line was ob- 
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structed, six blows as a testing signal to see whethei 
apparatus was in working order, and other signals of t 
similar kind. Further, in many cases it has been found 
iiecessai}- to distinguish, by the bell code, between different 
descriptions of trains, and tlius gradually a bell code cam0 
to involve a much larger number of blows on the bell fo* 
signalling trains than the few signals described above. 

Taking, however, three signal boxes, a, b, c, a 
applying to them the simple code, running only up ta 
tlirec strokes on the bell, and assiuning that the first 
down train of a day is ready to start from a, the signalman 
at A gives tico beats on the bell at B, to apprise the signal- 
m;ui there that the train is ready, b gives two beats to 
repeat and acknowledge the signal, and a then starts the! 
train by lowering his outdoor semaphore signal, a then 
gives two beats a second time on the bell of b, to say the 
train has startal,and B acknowledges the signal again by /wa 
beats. The fii"st two beats given by b, however, block th& 
hne, and mean in words, ' I understand that a train is on 
the line between a and B, and no other train must be 
allowed to pass a without my further orders." When the: 
train has reached b, the signalman there gives three beato 
on the bell of A, to say ' the Hne is clear between A and B,- 
and I am ready to be notified that another train is ready : ' 
this being acknowledged by three beats from A, tlie series 
of signals for the first train is complete as between a and 
B. Wliile the train is passing between A and b, b will 
signal forward the warning signal of two beats to c, and 
if c replies by two beata, b will lower his outdoor sema- 
phore signal before the train reaches B, so that its progress 
may not be checked ; otherwise, and unless he receivea 
two beats from r, he will detain the tram at B by his outs 
door signals. 

It will be observed that there is a seeming con* 
tradiction in the tsignalnian at B replying to 
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I request of the signalman at A for permiasioD to send 
train by saying on the bell signal 'Yea, send the 

Itrain,' but turning the needle at the same time to the 
prohibitory signal of ' TraiJi on line.' This contra- 
diction is more apparent than real, and is not found to 
lead to mistakes in working. The important part of the 

I block system is to promptly block the line behind a train 
to prevent another following it tUl the first train gets clear 
of the next station, and it is better to do this even before 
the first train passes than to delay the signal for the time 
necessary to send another signal to say the train has 
passed. At the same time it cannot be denied that it is 
undesirable in any system of communication to have 
ragnals which, for however short a time or however well 
^m understood, state tliat which is not the case. 
B It is a most important condition of any code that a 
signal shall not be considered as having been given, nor 
shall it be acted on, nntil it has been acknowledged and 
repeated, and it is of especial consequence that this nde 

I should be rigidly enforced with a code of signals which 
are exclusively audible. When the combined system of 
audible and visible signals is considei-ed, it will be seen 
^at it is not of the same consequence that each parti- 
cular signal should be repeatetl ; and in such cases a 
common acknowledgment signal is often used, applicable 
to all signals given, and the special audible signal is not 
repeated, 
lu some places where the audible code, from the 
necessity of distinguishing between different descriptions 
of trains, becomes complicated, an index or automatic 
counter, to register the number of strokes given and re- 
ceived, is desirable, even if a regidar system of visible 
hBignals be not employed. It is, however, astonishing how 
■remarkably skilled the ear of a practised signalman 
il>econics to instantaneously appreciating with correctness 
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tbe Dumber of strokes given, and how rarely 
have been made in this respect. Notwitlislanding this 
fact, an index counter is undoubtedly valuable, as it affords 
the check of the eye upon the ear, and sliould render ft 
mistake in counting almost impossible. 

Although it has been shown, from tlie esperieuce 
many years, that a well-devised system of excluMvell 
audible electric signals can be worked efficiently, 
under the circumstances of a crowded railway, tlie addition 
of viable electric signals is doubtless extremely Viduabl 
from their affordhig a record of the signal given, wliich 
is retained before the eye of ihe signalman until anotb< 
signal is reqiured to take its place. 

Tile original instruments adopted 
visible electric train signalling were eithf 
telegraph-speaking instruments (fig. Ibl)^ 
or modifications of them, in which a mag- 
netised needle is deflected to the right or to 
the left from a central or neutniJ podtioti, 
in accordance with the movement of a 
dent handle. In telegraphing trains, onlj 
two visible signals are really necessary, 

are easily given by deflecting the needle to the right I 
one of the above agnala, and to the left for the otfc 



To instruments of this sort there were these 
objections, viz. that the deflection of the needle 
momentary, and that, consequently, accuracy of signalli 
depended on the signalman's recollection of the time at 
which a signal was sent, and of the sequence of the 
signals. The difficidty was sought to be overcome by 
entering all signals in a book ; but this is only a palli 
of an e\'il, aa signaltncn will trust to their memory, 
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intloed, can acarcely consult a book sjystenialically in 
■working a crowded line. 

About 1854 tlie Loudon and North Western Eail- 
way adopted electric instruments which were deaigned to 
get rid of the above objections. By these iustrunients 
(fig. 152) three signals cotdd be given on each dial, viz. 
'Train online,' 'Line clear,' and ' Line blocked.' The 
two former of these signals were given by ,..---'~'-~~-^ 
deflecting the needle to the right or to the 
left, by means of the ordinary pendent 
handles, and a pin was provided to each 
handle, wliich could be inserted through a 
hole in the handle into the fixed fi'ame of 
the instrument, so aa to retain the needle ^'^J^^' J^'^!" 
in either positioQ. The third signal, instrumuDt. 
namely 'Line blocked,' was given by the needle being in 
the vertical position, and iiKhcated that an accident had 
happened. This last signal could not only be given fi-om 
each signal box by placing the pendent handles in a verlical 
r position, but could also be made by cutting the telegraph 
rwires, and provision was made for this to be done at 
numeroiis sjxits on the line, intermediate between the signal 
boxes, by bringing a portion of the wire down the telegraph 
posts to within reach from the ground. The guard of any 
disabled train could thus at once block either or both 
hnes, as the signal coidd be given to signal boxes on 
, either or both sides of the break-down. This arrangement, 
fTPhich haa not been generally further adopted, is only of 
•use in the caae of an accident blocking both lines, in 
■which event not a moment should be lost in endeavouring 
to stop any trains coming towards the scene of the acci- 
dent by flags, lamps, or fog-signals. The electric signal 
■would be only valuable if the approaching train had not 
already passed tlie signalHug stations to which the ' line 
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bkicked' signal wooU be givoi by cutting the wirca, 
and in that case there would be ample time to stoo th 
train by hand signals. If the train had passed the signal- 
ling stations, the signal would oi com^se be more than 
useless, as it would tend to create a fidse feeling of 
security. Moreover, cutting the wire completely disabled 
the train telegraph, which, at such a time, might be ex- 
tremely useful in working a code of agnals ; and, lastly 
it necessitated repairs at a time when they were peculiarly 
inconvenient. Under the absolute block system, the fact 
of a train not bdng telegraphed back as haying arrived 
at the end of a district a few minutes after its entry on 
that district, should be an indication to the signalman at 
both ends of the signalling district in question that some- 
thing is wrong, and this is all the information that was 
iniparted by cutting the wire. 

On the London and North Western Eailway, however 
and on some other lines, the * absolute block ' system was 
not at first used, but what is called the * permissive block * 
was adopted. Under it the facility for instantly inform- 
ing the signalmen of a break-down might be useful. 
Under the 'permissive block' system no signalman is 
nllowed to give an ' all right ' signal to an engine-driver 
till he has received a signal of ' line clear ' by telegraph 
from the signal box in advance ; his duty is, however, not 
to altogether stop a train succeeding one already on his 
(liHtrict, but to arrest it temporarily, and, after warning 
tlu; engine-driver that the line is not yet free, to permit 
liim to proceed cautiously. Tliis system is consequently 
4 pcrinissive' of two or three trains being on one district 
lit a time, and is much inferior to the absolute block 
HVHteni, which is now almost universally employed wherever 
tcli'gniphic signalling is in use. 

Thus tliough the needle instrument is still retained on 
iruniv lines for train signalling, the third signal of ' Line 
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blocked ' is generally discarded. Tlie two signab given 

are expressed by right or left hand deflection of the needle, 

iiud express the signals ' train on Une ' and ' line clear,' 

while the vertical position of the needle usually signifies 

that no signal is at the moment being given, and that for 

the time being all electrical signalling is in abeyance. 

L In other instruments of a similar ^ 

Btdescriptjon— introduced many years 

■ subsequently (fig. 153} — a small piece Ui^J 

of card is attached to the needle, and E^ 

on one side of the centre of the card ^^ 

are the words ' Train on hne ' on a red M °J^ V^? ^ 
ground, and on the other aide 'Line I I 

clear' on a white or green groimd. Fw. 153. Needio instru- 
A hole, large enough to disclose at """"'" 
one time half the card, is cut in the fece of a dial fixed 
in front of the needle, and thus, by deflecting the needle 
to the left or the right, the words ' Train on line ' or 
' Line cletu" ' are in turn exhibited through the hole in 
the dial. The absence of signaUing is, in such cases, 
indicated by the needle being in a vertical position, when 
half of one inscription and half of the other appear parli- 
coloured through the hole. The needle which carries the 
card is either moved by pendent handles, similar to those 
of the spetiking needle instrument, with i)egs for bloclung 
over the needle, or by means of spruig buttons, which are 
pressed in by the signalman's hand, and are retained in 
rtheLT posiiion by a pin. There is little difference between 
I'this instrument and the former, but it is perhaps shglitly 
more distinct in the information which it conveys. The 
difference between the two is much the same as that be- 
tween an ordinary needle corapjiss, in which the neeiUe 
|j»ints to di\Tsions on a fixed card, and a maruier's com- 
pass, in which the card is mountetl on the needle, and 
itoavels with it. 
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About 1852 some needle instruments (figs. 154 and 
155), worked by electro magnets, were introdpced for train 
signalling, and have since been much used. In these 
instruments there are two needles for each line in each 
signal box, which are painted respectively red and black. 





Fio. 154. Fio. 156. 

Electro magnet needle initnimenta. 

The black needle shows the last signal received at any 
si^mal box, and the red needle shows the last signal sent 
from the same signal box. Thus a signalman has before 
liim not only the order sent to him from a distant signal 
box, but also a record of the order which he himself has 
last sent to the other signal box. The black needles can 
only be affected by currents of electricity sent from an- 
other signal box, and the signalman in whose box they 
are placed cannot alter their position. 

I do not propose to trouble you with a description of 
all tlie different instruments by which visible signals are 
given by electricity. You are probably familiar with the 
needle instruments, and can see that it is susceptible of 
many modifications for the purpose. 1 will therefore 
coiiUiiit myself by describing another instrument, which 
is vi»ry commonly used now-a-days, viz. the Miniature 
MKictric Scniiipliore. 

The electric miniature semaphore signal, shown on fig. 
150, was first introduced in 1855 on the South Eastern 
Railway, a5 an improvement on the needles above de- 
sciibi'd. The point aimed at was to use a signal which 
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nhould be identical in appearance with the outdoor se- 
maphore signals, and ao to make electric signalling the 
counterpart of the outdoor system. The electric sema- 
phore signal which is now extensively used on many lines 
is a post with two arms for each Une of rails ; and the arm 
on one side of the post is painted red, and the other arm 
white. The red arm is the means by which the signal is 
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received from a distance, and the white arm is an indi- 
'cator of the signal last sent. There is a key {fig. 157) 
for working the semaphore signal, similar to the key 
need for sounding the bells ; but it is double, and possesses 
two knobs, which are respectively black and white. By 
pressing the white knob at signal box B, the red sema- 
phore arm at signal bos a is lowered, and at the same 
time the white arm at b is lowered, in agreement with 
the movement imparted to the red arm at a. Con- 
L versely, pressing the black knob at B raises the red arm 
i-flt A, and the white arm in the box at b. Thus pressing 
'the white knob takes off the signal, and pressing the 
black knob puts it on. The bells are rung in accordance 
with any prearranged code, but the instruments are bo 
_ made that when it is necessary to give five or six blows 
■on the bell to describe the nature of the train about to 
Bnass, the first blow alters the position of the semaphore 
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arm if neoeaaary, and the sabseqnent blows do not aSect 
its positioiL 

It is convenient that the miniature semaphores aihoDld 
be placed so as to fiM» the ajgnalman ftom the direction 
of the next signal box with which they are in commu- 
nication. Thus an electric semaphore communicatinir 
with a signal box to the west of b would be placed on 
the west side of b's signal box, and that conununicatins 
with a box on the east would be placed on the east side 
of b's signal box. The miniature semaphores are in my 
opinion very valuable signals, for they are extremely 
simple, not liable to derangement, and tell their tale not 
only in a most efficient manner, but also in the same way 
as the outdoor signals. 

A form of miniature semaphore, but worked by means 
of three wires to each instrument, instead of one wire as 
above described, and with only one arm (fig. 158) instead 
of two arms, was introduced by Mr. W. H. Preece, and 
was largely adopted on some railways. 







Vm, 168. 
Miniature electric 
■emsphore (one arm). 



Fio. 169. 
Electric flwitch handle. 



Fio. 160. 
Electric indicator dial. 



This miniature semaphore is worked by a switch 
handle (fig. 159), resembling the lever by which the out- 
side semaphore arms are raised and lowered, and a 
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Separate single key is used for ringing the bell. The 
acknowledgment of the signal sent is given on a dial 
(fig. 160), on which the words ' on ' and ' off' appear, in 
agreement with the position of the semaphore arm at the 
distant station. It is in the visible acknowledgment of 
the signals sent that the peculiarities of the three-wire 
system consist ; and, although the system is somewhat 
more expensive, and Introduces some undesirable comph- 
cations, it possesses some undoubted advantages. One 
great necessity of telegraphic signalling b, Uiat the 
signals sent should be coiTectly ackriowledgal, and that a 
signalman at a should not have it in his power to mistake 
and acknowledge a signal of ' Train on line ' sent from b, 
as being a signal of ' Line clear.' With Instruments worked 
by one wire it is true that the visible signal is exliibited 
both in the cabin of the sender and of the recipient, but 
there is no absolute security that the recipient has cor- 
rectly received the exact signal despatched by the sender, 
nor that a signal may not have been altered by some 
defect in the electric circuit between the two cabins. . The 
mere acknowledgment sent back by the recipient by a 
beat on the bell, which is the audible acknowledgment foi 
all signals, only means that a signal has been received, 
and it is possible, though improbable with the present 
powerful instruments, that a false signal has been sent, 
and that when B meant to raise the semaphore at A, he 
has, from some cause, not raised it as he intended to do. 

This difficulty is met by the three-wire system in the 
following way, to explain which the case of the two signal 
boxes, A and B, must be again considered. The miniature 
semaphore is so made and so connected with three tele- 
graph wires, X, y, and z, that when the miniature sema- 
phore arm is raised at A by the signalman at B, 
the wires x and y are placed in contact by the same 
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mechanism that rabes the miniature semaphore arm. An 
electric circuit is made by the contact of x and y, which 
enables a signal to be given by a to B which will cor- 
rectly acknowledge the particular signal sent by b — viz. 
that of the raising of the semaphore arm, and will 
acknowledge no other. When the acknowledgment of 
the signal is given by pressing the bell key at a, a cur- 
rent will pass to B, which will ring a bell at B, and turn 
the indicator at B to the word * on,' but which cannot 
turn it to the word * off/ nor allow it to remain at the 
word * off/ Similarly, if the semaphore arm is lowered at 
A, the act of lowering it disconnects the wires x and y, and 
puts the wires y and z in contact ; a different circuit is 
thus completed, and by this circuit, when the same key 
at A is pressed to acknowledge the lowering of the sema- 
phore arm at b, the word * off' can only appear on the 
indicator at b, and the word * on ' cannot appear. In this 
way a signal cannot be acknowledged except in the sense 
in which it was sent, and in the way in which it is visibly 
exhibited in the cabin of the recipient. 

It is right to remark, however, that the danger appre- 
hended and guarded against by the three-wire system has 
not been found to exist to any serious extent, and that 
though theoretically more perfect than a system worked 
by one wire, the three-wire system is exposed to the dis- 
advantages of increased complication of mechanism and 
of considerable extra expense. 

In some situations it is necessary that a signalman 
shidl communicate with and instruct a signalman inter- 
mediate between himself and the signalman with whom 
he ordinarily communicates, but who does not work a 
block district. This sometimes occurs in the case of 
sidings, which are only occasionally used. In such a case 
the switch handles (fig. 159), which work the miniature 
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seinapliores, are connected together both at the niaiu 
station and at a signal box at the sidings in a meclianical 
apparatiia similar to the locking apparatus of the point 
and signal levers, so that the signalman is not able to 
move the miniature switches, and so signal to the sidings 
that the points there may be used, until he has first put 
the switch handle of the miniature main line semaphores 
at the next block signalling station at ' danger ; ' and con- 
versely, that he cannot move the switch to lower the 
main line miniature semaphore until he has first put the 
miniature semaphore at the siding to ' danger.' 

»A very useful instrument, called a Train Describer and 
Aown in fig. 161, has been recently introduced. Its 
purpose is to simplify the bell code, and get rid of 
many complex audible signals in signal boxes where 
it is necessary not only to describe a train as an 

I' up ' or 'down' train, but to tell the signalman, in 
"advance, from what place it is arriving or whither it is 
going. Thus, on the Cannon Street line of the South 
Eastern Railway, where this train deacriber is in use, it is 
necessary to discrimate between no less than eleven sorts 
of trains, and to do this on bells entails an inconvenient 
amount of ringing. 

»The train describer has a dial which is usually fixed 
below the ordinary electric semaphore, which is worked 
as above described, and on the dial there are a number of 
names (corresponding to the number of descriptions of 
trains using the line) painted in small circles near its cir- 
cumference. A large needle driven by clockwork is con- 
trolled by electricity from the next signal box, and 
points to any of the names on the same principle as that 
m- of Sir C. Wheatatone's ABC telegraphic speaking instru- 
|.ment. Each complete apparatus consists of two describers, 
; the sender and the other the receiver. The seuder 
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instrument is furnished with small movable handles 
placed radially outside the circumference of the dial, and 
opposite to the small circles containing the names of the 
trains. When the instruments are to be used, the signal- 
man gives a warning signal on the bell, and if, for instance, 
an * up Mid Kent ' train is coming, the handle opposite 
those words is pulled forward on the up sender instru- 
ment to the position shown in the figure, and the needles 
both on the up sender instrument at signal box a and 
on the up receiver instrument in signal box b, point 
to ' Mid Kent.' The signalman thus has a visible record 
of what kind of train is coming; he has not to trust to 
his memory at all, and the immense amount of ringing 
necessary under a complex bell code is avoided. 




Fio. 161. Train describer. 

Several plans have been suggested for enabling signal- 
men to exhibit signals on the engine itself; and, indeed, 
the mere exhibition of electric signals on the engine has 
been practically carried out in the well-known electric 
train telegraph, which gives communication between pas- 
sengers, guards, and engine-drivers. An arrangement 
has also been worked out experimentally, by which every 
train can automatically give and receive the signals of the 
block system J to and from the ervgrne ^^\\. v^^aes ^long the 
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line. However well such a system may be hereafter car- 
ied out, it will not probably dispense with sagnalmen 
»y the side of the line, and with the use of fixed signals. 
signalman is useful not only as an exhibitor of signals, 
]but as a watchman over the signals, to see that they work 
'correctly, and over the trains as they pass, to detect any- 
thing that may be wrong in them ; and it is in the highest 
degree desirable that there may be persons at specified 
pkces who can act in an emergency with experienced 
intelhgence. For these reasons automatic signals, whether 
outdoor signals or electric signals, have never yet been 
found to be a satisfactory substitute for signalmen, while 
fiirther they are exposed to the drawback that their 
mechanism may break tlown at the most important 
moment, and that defects in their working may not 
be discovered till a disaster has occurred. 

The above remarks do not, however, apply to any 
isystem which, without dispensing with the superintendence 
of a signalman, should render it impossible for him to 
exhibit an outdoor signal contrary to the orders of the 
miniature electric signals in his cabin ; and it must be 
remembered that it is by the outdoor signals, which are 
seen by the engine-drivers, and not by the telegraph sig- 
nal, which is inside the signal box, that a train is actually 
controlled. At present a disagreement may occur be- 
tween the electric and the outdoor signals, and there is 
no actual certainty that a signalman obeys the orders of 
lOther signalman, who may be perhaps four or five miles 
lietant, but to whose orders, expressed by the telegraph, 
it is his duty to conform. In the case of an outdoor 
signal you will remember it has been rendered impossible 
for disagreement to take place between signalmen who 
■Joy mechanical means jointly control a signal though it 
^Bnay be perhaps 1,000 yai-ds distant from one of them ; 
Bbecause, by means of the slotted signaX toAs, \Vt 'i*i\k\- 
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bined assent of any number of men may be necessary for 
the movement of the signal. The same sort of control 
over a signal removed in this case to any distance from 
one of the signalmen, has been attained in what is called 
the ^ electric slot signal ' (fig. 162), which is a promidng 
contrivance, though it has not yet been carried much fur- 
ther than experimental working. The title has been 
probably given from the similarity of results attained by 
the mechanical and electric slot ; but in all other respects 
it is an inappropriate name, as the arrangement of the slot 
forms no part of its mechanism. 

A is a lever consisting of a pair of wrought-iron plates 
side by side, with a space of about three inches between 
them. This lever is worked by a connecting rod from 
the signal lever, c is a clutch pivoted to a. h is a 
hammer so pivoted that a small upward movement of a 
will raise H to the nearly vertical position in which it is 
shown in the figure, s is a lever worldng on the same 
pivot as A, and works the signal. When s is free, and 
not held up by the clutch c, the signal flies to * danger.' 
M is an electro-magnet, and d a detent. 

When M is magnetised by a current of electricity from 
the station in advance, the hammer H is held in its ver- 
tical position by attraction to M, and is further secured 
by the detent rf, also worked by the electro-magnet M. 

The maintenance of a current of electricity by mag- 
netising M holds up H, but if the electric circuit be broken, 
the electro-magnet M ceases to hold up H, which then falls 
by gravity on to the upper end of the clutch c, thus re- 
leasing the bar s, which is held by the clutch c, and 
allows the counter-weight of the signal to place the signal 
at ' danger.* 

The clutch c is so weighted as to catch s unless H is 
lying on the upper end of the clutch ; in that case a may 
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be moved up and down, but the clutch will not grasp s, 
which will in such case be unaffected by the movement. 

The Edgnalman in advance can thus, by breaking the 
electric circuit, prevent h from bang held up, and by so pre- 
venting the clutch from holding up the lever s, he can take 
away from the signalman at the signal lever all power of 
lowering his signal to * all right.' Similarly, if the signal 
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is at ^ all right,' the signalman in advance can at any 
moment release the hammer H, which falling on to the 
clutch, puts the signal at ^ danger.' 

It will be observed that the advantages of the locking 
apparatus need not .by any means be dispensed with in 
the apparatus of the electric slot, and the main lever 
shown in the sketch may be supposed to be one of a 
number of signal levers placed in an ordinary locking 
frame and interlocked with the point levers. It in feet 
carries out by means of an electric current— which can 
be conveyed to any distance by means of an ordinary 
telegraph wire — the principle of the mechanical slot 
(which, owing to the difficulties involved in the use of 
long connecting rods or wires, cannot be applied to signal 
boxes further distant than about 1,000 or 1,200 yards), 
in so far that neither of two signalmen can lower the 
signal to allow a train to proceed without the active con- 
sent of the other, but either of the two can at any 
moment put the signal to ^ danger,' and can keep it 
there. 

Means have also been proposed, and have in places 
been adopted, for interlocking the point and signal levers 
with the levers or keys which work the electric signals. 
These are very promising contrivances, and at present 
may be said to be on their trial. 

A point on which some difference of opinion exists 
among railway managers is the question whether or not a 
telegraph-speaking instnunent should form part of the fur- 
niture of a signal box. It is said that a speaking instru- 
ment is apt to induce a want of stringency in working the 
block system, as a signalman, if a train does not arrive 
when he expects it, will begin to talk to the next signal- 
man as to the reason of its non-arrival, and may produce 
some accident, from want of complete knowledge of what 
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is Iiappeuing elsewhere ; whereas hII that a signalman 
should do in case of delay io the arrival of a train js to 
keep the line behind him blocked, and that it is an error 
to give him the power to modify the working of the block 
system in the slightest degree. Further, it is urged that if 
apeakJDg instruments are given to the men, they will be 
used for idle conversation when the men ought to be 
attending to their duties. 

There ia no doubt some force in these objections, but 
not enough I think to outweigh the advantages of having 
telegraphic speaking comraunicatiou. The second objec- 
tion, viz. unauthorised use of the speaking instruments, 
might be counteracted by mechanical contrivances which 
would leave a record of the instrument having been used, 
and render necessary an explanation of its use to the in- 
spector when he visits the signal box. 

The first objection, which ia more serious, may be 
partly met by careftd regulations as to what is to be 
done in the case of a break-down, and a strong standing 
order that in no case is a signalman to relax the block 
system except under the orders of an authorised inspector. 
The advantages of speaking instruments are very great, 
and they have in many cases prevented serious accidents 
by warning the next signalman of defects observed in the 

» permanent way by an engine-driver, or of something seen 
to be wrong in the roUiiig stock and detected by the 
fflgnalman as a train passed by. In the event of a train 
on an incline breaking in half, it is in the highest degree 
useful that there should be means of warning the station 
at the bottom of the incline, so that those in charge there 
may be prepared to deal with runaway trucks. In the 
^ case, too, of an accident fakmg place, it ia extremely desir- 
BUble that the particidara of the accident should be for- 
^Kwarded with the least possible delay to headquarters, so 
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that the necessary steps may at once be taken for the 
relief of the suflerers, and for clearing the line. Next, 
there may be defects in the electrical instruments working 
the block system^ and the speaking instrument may then, 
under a code specially contrived for the purpose, take 
their place for a short time, in which case, however, every 
message should be written down by the sender, and 
lx)th written down and repeated by the recipient. In 
case of illness also of a signalman, and indeed, in number- 
less other instances incidental to the traflSc of a railway, 
speaking instruments are extremely useful, and can only 
be dispensed with at the cost of great inconvenience. 
Speaking instruments ought therefore, it is believed, to be 
supplied to signal boxes, but their use should be narrowly 
watched. 

The want of supervidon of what goes on in distant 
signal boxes is no doubt felt by all railway managers, and 
a tell-tale arrangement has been devised, to record auto* 
maticaUy the events of every day. A paper revolving on 
a time cylinder, driven by the clock of the signal box, is 
so connected, electrically or mechanically, with the blodc 
system instruments, the speaking instruments, the point 
and signal levers, and by a treadle with the trains passing 
the signal box, that every movement of signals and of 
trains is recorded on the paper cylinder at the exact time 
at which it takes place. A fresh paper can be placed on 
the cylinder every momiDg or every week, and the old 
paper sent to the inspector of the district. By some 
such means it would be possible to see not only what the 
signalman did, but also to know whenever any and also 
which engine-driver ran past a ' danger ' signal, without 
placing on the signalman the responsibility, which is 
sometimes shirked, of reporting such irregularities. 

I could, if time permitted, explain to you many other 
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contrivances which are in use for, or might be in use for, 
further carrying out the principles of the block system, 
but probably I have done quite enough in introduciug to 
you the instruments I have described. You will readily 
see that the mode of giving the electric signals may be 
almost infinitely varied, but you will recollect that the 
cardinal points in all such apparatus are simplicity and 
trustworthiness under the circumstances of working rail- 
way traffic by the ordinarj' type of railway servants. 

Viewing the block system as a whole, it may be 
safely said that it has the atlvantage of being perfect in 
principle in so far that it renders collisions impossible 
provided it be carried out perfectly ; whereas the system 
of time signalling, even granting that it can be carried 
into efifect without a flaw, gives no absolute security 
against collisions. 

The difference between the two systems, then, is not 
one of detail, but of kind ; and the questions of import- 
ance which have to be considered in judging of the 
applicability of the block system to particular lines and to 
railwaj-s in general, are: (1) can the block system be 
' carried out with sufficient perfection? (2) does it induce 
fcotber dangers from which other systems are free? and 
^(3) to what extent does it impede the traffic ? With re- 
spect to the first of these points, it may be stated without 
fear of contradiction that the block system can be carried 
out with a nearer approach to perfection than any other 
jkicnown system of signa ll i n g. Perfection, however, has 
Hoot yet been attained, for the simple reason that the 
system is at present dependent on the intelligence, care, 
and obedience of signalmen and engine-drivers ; and 
although no words can as a rule be too strong to express 
the trustworthiness of this valuable class of men, yet 
human nature is not perfect, and occasionally even the 
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most tried and steady men may make a mistake in a duty 
which they thoroughly comprehend, and perhaps have 
fiilfilled without error for years. This objection — ^viz. its 
liabiUty to failure fix>m human iallibility — is frequently 
urged against the block system, but it really is not an 
objection against that system in particular. It applies to 
every other known system of signalling, excepting only 
an automatic arrangement of signals by which trains 
should signal themselves. A purely automatic system, 
however, implies absolute reliance on machinery which 
may get out of order, and which cannot deal widi emer- 
gencies as can be done by an intelligent and experienced 
signalman. The great object to be aimed at is to sim- 
plify the task which each signalman has to perform, to 
arrange that every signal made between two signalmen 
should be checked in order to ensure its having been 
correctly given and correctly understood, and to simplify 
the transmission of signals between the signalman and the 
engine-drivers. Thus, in answer to the first question, it 
may be stated that the electric telegraph supplies all that 
is required to make the block system sufficiently perfect 
for railway signalling, though as yet perfection has not 
been obtained in the means by which the block system 
is carried out. 

The second suggestion, that the block system intro- 
duces new dangers, which is the heaviest charge against 
the system, is endorsed by some few railway anthorities, 
brought up under the old system of time signalling. 
They accuse the block system of inducing among engine- 
drivers a feeling of security, which makes them nm 
carelessly from signal station to signal station, without 
keeping so sharp a look-out for chance obstructions as 
they formerly did ; and they assert that^ consequently, the 
general level of care and intelligence in engine-drivers is 
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being gradually lowered. It is true that engine-drivers 
proceed at a higher speed in thick weather under the 
protection of the block system than formerly, but the 
increased safety of the system justifies them in so doing. 
It must be borne in mind that engine-drivers are gener- 
ally the first to suffer in a collision, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that they are more careless of their 
lives and hmbs than otlier folks. If tlie block system 
has made such men feel a security which they did not 
,feel before, it is fair to assume that it must be because it 
has been found to be safe, compared with other systems, 
by the very men who are most interested in its merits 
and demerits and who are well qualified to form a sound 
opinion thereon. 

Engine- drivel's are fully aware of the danger of chance 
obstructions, or defects in the road, and it is probably 
a mistake to suppose that they do not now-a-days keep as 
good a look-out aa ever they did. But, as this matter is 
one which is much discussed, it is as well to try to 
understand what safeguard a good look-out gives, when 
compared with efficient signalling, and what are the 
chances of attaining any safety worthy of the name under 
the modem conditions of railway traffic by the best look- 
out, combined with imperfect signalling. 

A train travelling at the rate of a mile a minute can, 
with ordinary break power, pull up in half a mile, and on 
a clear day and on a straight line of railway, the engine- 
driver may see for about a mile in front of him. If he 
Bees a vehicle a mile off, he must, if he trust merely 
to his vision, at once make up his mind whether it is on 
bis own line or not, which is not very easy, and he must 
act immeiliately on his decision. K the line be curved, 
it is extremely difficult, till one gets near to a train, to 
tell on which line of rails it is standing; while, further, 
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on the clearest days an engine-driver has to contend 
with the obstruction of view caused by steam from his 
own or other engines. If the above is the case on a 
clear day, the chances of attaining safety by a good look- 
out in thick weather, on a dark night, or in a tunnel 
half full of smoke, are very much less. The feet really 
is, that the safe conduct of railway traffic depends, and 
must depend, on good signalling, which will prevent 
trains from overtaking one another, and that any syste- 
matic reliance on a good look-out to make up for the 
shortcomings of signalling would, with the traffic which 
our lines now carry, be ruinous. The look-out for sig- 
nals of all sorts must be of course the best, and engine- 
drivers must be prepared for unexpected signals in cases 
of exceptional difficulty, such as, for instance, a defect 
being suddenly discovered by plate-layers in the per- 
manent way, in which case it should be remembered that 
reliance ought not to be placed on an engine-driver seeing 
a small flag or a dim hand lamp, but fog signals ought 
to be freely used as well. But these instances should be 
quite exceptional, as in ninety-nine cases out of a himdred, 
when the progress of a train has to be unexpectedly 
arrested, owing to the breakdown or delay of a preceding 
train, it will be effected under the absolute block ig^stem 
by the ordinary standing signals, at places at which 
signals are as a rule exhibited, and this is not necessarily 
the case with time signalling, or with the permissive 
block system. 

The trains which use a line of rails in a day at the 
present time on the main lines of traffic are, in many 
cases, double or treble the number which used the same 
rails in the same time twenty-five years ago ; and though, 
perhaps, the speed of fast passenger trains has not much 
increased of late, the variety of trains is much greater. 
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siicli a line as the London and North Western, 
iween London and Rugby, there are at the present 
sixty-four through down trains a. day, all of which 
travel for part of the distance over one line of way. 
These trains include among them express passenger 
trains, stopping at no station between London and Rugby, 
tow passenger trains stopping at nearly all stations, 
iress goods trains, slow pick-up goods trains stopping 
at all stations, mineral trains, and parcels trains. On 
portions of the Midland Eailway there are nearly twice 
as many similar trains on each line of way. Such an 
amount and variety of traiSc could not have been carried 
on under the time system with anything approaching to 
the degree of safety which is attained by the block system. 
And it is probably the fact that, if the use of the block 
system were to be suddenly suspended, the carrying power 
of at least the busy parta of our railway system would be 
diminished to an extent for which few people are pre- 
pared. 

The last consideration is, whether or no the block 

isystem is of necessity so restrictive as to impair the 

carrying power of the lines. It must be admitted that 

;any system of signalling which could be devised must act 

times as an impediment to a free and unrestricted use 

if a railway, for rules cannot be at once stringent and 

lastic. It is of more consequence that the rules regu- 

iting railway traiBc should be stringent, so long as they 

sound, than that now and then a train should be 

lelayed, if the delay does not lead to a colhsion. But 

the question is. Does the block system, when properly 

carried out, of necessity impede the conduct of traffic? 

On a fair consideration of the whole question, the answer 

lUst be in the negative. The Metropolitan Railway 

impany work trains at the rate of 18 per hour on each 
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line of rails, or with average intervals of 3J tninul 
between trains, and the mlDimum interval is consider- 
ably less. The District Railway Company and the South 
Eastern Railway Company on their Charing Cross Railway 
have about the same number of trains per hour on a line 
of rails ; and many other similar iuatances could be given. 
It seeras difficult to understand how a system which 
allows of such an enormous amount of traffic being 
worked safely on a line of rmls, can be considered re- 
strictive compared with any other known system, but it 
can easily be understood that the application of the block 
system to deal mth so great a number of trains requires 
some considerable forethought and prearrangement. On 
the lines to which allusion has been made, the length 
of the district under the control of each signalman is, 
many instances, leas than a quarter of a mile, and it is 
be remembereti that there is no advantage under 
block system, so far as safety is concerned, and evei 
disadvantage so far as freedom of traffic is concerned, ii 
making the districts needlessly long. In determining 
the length of the districts the points to be considered 
are, how much traffic has to be passed over a line in a 
given time, and in how short a space can a train, tra- 
velling at the highest speed permitted on the part of the 
railway in question, be with certainty and with a pro] 
regard to economy pulled up. Economy is mentioni 
because there may be means adopted for pulling up 
train in a very short space of time in cases of emergencies,! 
which may be such as produce serious strains and 
much wear and tear on the rolling stock or permanent 
way as to be unsuitable for ordinary application. Where 
heavy trains habitually travel at 60 or 60 miles an hour, 
the distance between the signalling stations shoxJd 
much greater than where the speed is lower. At 
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I present time, even under the moat unfavourable circum- 

1 Stances, there ought to be no difficulty in pulling up a 

Ifuily loaded long train with continuous breaks running 

on an ordinary line at full speed in 800 yards ; if to this 

distance the length of a long train, say 200 yards, be 

added, we get the minimum distance of 1,000 yards 

required between trains travelling on a main line of raib, 

■where the speed is practically unlimited, and the time 

f taken by quick trains to traverse this distance would be 

rabout § of a minute. 

Trains cannot, however, follow one another go closely 
i this, as a train will be checked by the distant signal at 
t<Hic station, unless the next block is clear ; but making 
Uowance for this it seems that, so far as time alone is 
Ijiwncerned, about 50 quick trains per hour might be 
T'passed by the block system over such a line, with proper 
intervals between the signalUng stations, provided no 
other circumstances but the signaUing had to be con- 
sidered ; and this number is very far in excess of what is 
required for any main line. Where the speed is low, as, 
for instance, on the Metropolitan Railways, and on the 

I lines approaching London, or other large towns, the 
Sengths of the blocks may be greatly reduced. Further, 
^ it be desirable, there may be intermediate block 
(dgnalling stations to be used for the slow trains and not 
for the quick trains, bo that the length of the block 
district may be proportioned to the speed of the trains, 
and the distances between tlie signaUing stations for slow 
traffic may approach to the lengths on the Metropolitan 
Railways. Thus it may with truth be asserted that if a 
railway be properly divided into block districts, propor- 
tioned to the speed and to the greatest number of trains 
Bdo be accommodated, the block system is capable of 
^Uealing with any amount of traffic which, for other 
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reasons, is practicable. But it is no doubt the fiict that 
where a railway is not properly dirided, or where an 
exceptionally large amount of traffic is, for a day or two, 
thrown on a district which is laid out for a much smaller 
amount of traffic, the result under the block system may 
be more or less delay. This is, however, a snuJl matter, 
compared with the safety which the system gives, and 
it can always be rectified either by dividing the line 
properly, or, in exceptional cases, by temporary ar- 
rangements, such for instance as attaching two or more 
trains together and allowing them to proceed in com- 
pany. 

It is sometimes said to be unreasonable that if a train 
is shunting across the line at station a, occupying in the 
operation perhaps a quarter of a minute in so doing, the 
line should be required to be blocked back to B, which 
may be three or four miles ofi*; but the answer to this 
objection is (1) that if it is inconvenient it is at least safe, 
and (2) that if the inconvenience is severely felt, it must 
be l>ecause the traffic of the line is heavy, and the danger 
therefore considerable, and (3) that the inconvenience can 
be remedied by inserting an intermediate signalling 
station. 

The question, after aU, resolves itself very much into a 
matter of expense, and it must be admitted that the expense 
of carrying out the block system is very heavy, entailing, in 
arldition to first cost, the expense of constantly employing 
the requisite number of extra signalmen, and the annual 
wear and tear of the apparatus and wires. But the cost 
of efficient signalling is a remunerative expenditure, both 
in (kiveloping the capabilities of a railway and in prevent- 
ing tliose accidents which are not only deplorable to all 
those concerned in them, but are extremely costly to 
shareliolders in nulway companies. The additional ex- 
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peuse, therefore (even neglecting "all but pecuniary coii- 
nderatlons), is not sufficient to constitute a valid objection 
i^ainst this moat valuable system. 

Granting, however, all that has been said of its 
advantages, the block system, as at present ordinarily 
carried out, cannot be said to be perfect, for there are 
undoubtedly two important wants which, with the usual 
appliances, are not yet completely satisfied. First, there 
is no security that the position of the out-door signal ex- 
hibited to an engine-driver agrees with the orders sent by 
electricity. Secondly, a mistake can be made in sending 
or acting on the electric signal — for it is possible, luider 
existing circumstances, that a signalman may signal a 
line as clear when he has not received the * all clear ' sig- 
nal &om the signal station in advance, and it is at present 
possible to give an electric signal which is not in accord- 
ance with the position of his points or out-door signals. 
The two imperfections which I have described will, I 
think, before long be curetl.' 

The first want will probably be suppHed by the electric 
jslot, or some similar contrivance, and I am in hopes that 
we shall see the second requirement supplied by an elec- 
tric apparatus connected with, and interlocked with, the 
interlocking apparatus and switch-locking bars. Such an 
extension, or intermarriage, of the two systems will both 
prevent the possibility of a signalman sending a wrong 
electric signal, and will also ensure that the electric signals 

always in accordance with the out-door signals and 
th the position of the points. 

The subject of the block system ia, perhaps, rather 

' Since the BO loctiires were delivored, Ihw improTeinents deaired have 
a supplied by an araiogeiuent by which tlio olectric ordera control tie 
terlockisg And tba poBitions of the ai^nnl nnd poiul l«vera control the 
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the busiiiesa of the traffic manager thau of the eugiueeft 
I have, however, thought it well to bring it before you, 
because not only may you be some day in the position 
of a railway manager of some state line, but also be- 
cause, without precisely following all the details I have 
referred to, you may find the general principles of the 
system very serviceable in the class of railway work you 
may be called upon to perform. A cheap but sufficient 
single wire telegraph may enable you, on the bloc! 
system, to run very frequent trains over a single li 
way. The power of thus running very frequent ti 
may, if you can get aufficient locomotives, enable you to 
run a large number of light trains instead of a smaller 
number of heavier trains. The power of running light 
trains may, by enabUng you to adopt much stec] 
ruhng gradients — permit you to make an easier line, ani 
therefore to open a line in much less time. Thus the a] 
plication of the block system may enable you to construi 
not only a cheaper, but also a more quickly made lint 
which last matter of speed of construction is for niihtajy 
puri)oses most important. 

I will now, in the short time that remains to me, tiy^ 
to put before you such views as have occurred to me 
of special importance in the application of railways ft 
temporary purposes ; adverting by the way to a ft 
practical expedients for dealing with exceptional cases 
difficulties which may be encountered. 

I am well aware that you must be much more coh' 
versant than I am with the special requirements of 
military line, and also that you have many suggestioi 
for satisfying those requirements in your test-books an< 
in your course of study. Still, I shall attempt to nil 
rapidly over the ground covered by my previous lectur* 
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and to point out, from my jwiut of view — i.e. fruiii tlii3 
l)oiut of view of a civil engineer — what are the chief 
matters of ordinary railway eugiueering practice that will 
be of service to you in cooatructing railways rapidly, and 
under difficulties as to the supply of materiala. The [>ara- 
moimt imiK)rtance of rapidity of coustructioa is the only 
essential element of difference between railways for mili- 
tary and civil purposes. 

To begin, then, as I began in my first lecture, with 
laying out the line and the ruling gradient. 

If rapidity of construction is of very great importance, 
I should say, Do not hesitate to adopt veiy steep gradients 
in order to have a line following the siu'face of the 
ground, and you will find that you can get this in almost 
all countries where a temporary railway is likely to be 
thought of. A suitable ordinary locomotive engine of 
about 30 tons weight, with all its wheels coupled, can, 
by itself, ascend slowly a gradient of 1 in 10, and can 
drag about 50 tons weight np a gradient of 1 in 30. It 
is sometimes Kiid that such a locomotive will by itself 
ascend a gradient of 1 in 7; but I prefer to take the gra- 
dient of 1 in 10 as more to be relied on. If it becomes 
necessary to adopt an extremely steep gradient on some 
part of a line, a great deal of traffic may, with proper 
arrangements, be carried on, by stopping the trains at 
the foot of the incline, breaking them up and taking 
up two or three trucks at a time. This, of course, re- 
quires a siding at the top of the incline to receive each 
batch of trucks, or perhaps some arrangement of loop 
Hues for the same purpose. On any such steep inclines 
where the up-hill trains have to be broken up, it will, in 
many cases, be found useful to have a double line of 
railway, in order that the down-hill traffic may pass 
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uoiot^nipted, while the other trains are beu^ laken 
the incline in d^achmente. 

Many arrangements for working extremely steep in- 
clines will no doubt occur to you, bearing in mind that 
even a single locomotive is a very powerful machine. A 
suggestion of a method of hauling trucks up a steep in- 
cline is given in fig. 163. 

The incline on which the engine runs is say 1 in 10, 
which we will assume to be the steepest incline up which 
the engine can be reUed on to return by its own power. 
Then to pull the two comparatively hghl trucks of say 
tons up the very steep incline of 1 in 2, we have the po' 
of the locomotive in addition to its own weight acting doi 
the iuchne of 1 in 10. If the trucks have to be dragged* 
up an incline of 1 in 10 instead of 1 in 2, the same 
rangement would greatly increase the possible load, aa it 
would enable a locomotive weigliiug 30 tons to drag a 
weight of 50 tons ; and this plan is preferable to the formeivi 
as it would allow of heavy traffic being worked in eii 
direction. 

Again, if there are any tolerably good workshop*'! 
available, it ought to be possible to convert a locomotive. 
L-ngine into a stationary winding engine, by blocking it,, 
cither temporarily or permanently, off its wheels, and^ 
attaching a short drum on to one of the driving wheels, 
round which drum a rope for hauling up the trucks could 
be led, with two or three turns, aa round the drum of a 
steam winch. In this case the rope must be fleeted from 
time to time and coiled alongside the engine, but by 
passing the rope round two drums it can be made tO' 
wind in witliout fleeting, which is always an inconvenient 
process. 

For a similar purpose, Mr. Handyaide'a arrangement 
deservea attention. This consists of a steam winch or crab 
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m :nt: ::ui iac it :nt: ^anEme- ay wtiich the trxuAa mre 

iuilc-I IT X -e -T^Tie zy i sceeL wire rope coikd roand 

-jt: inin j: iic :rx;:. 3* ?ci ^igme and rrafn are pnjridcd 

'V'jn 'Lir :rrak5i. jy inirn, whtai ^om^ up an yim^Kw^ 

diey IP: ^rfv^ired ir.ni nniTm'j badkwsrd. Wlien a 

-scr-r nciiiie ifcr Tc :e is*.'«iiietJ die ixizcks sre at 6bl 

;ci:saiicin^ siIL iejur«d i'^m rrmimig hack br thar ^ 

*:ritL£. iiic "iie inirnti ^^ins oa in fcnt go die tf«^»ign t of the 

.cn^rfi :r :iie r:i:«. T!usl :iie ^axgine scamis stflL seemed 

zj 'Si :iir '^rsak. ia.d by aieans of die sceun crab and n»e 

^e enjTiie rrxtjeis :o haziL die trucks up afi^ it,, and the 

rr:o:* -ji* -"vadiiiujc uiuL aH die train has heea dn^ed 

ur ^^ incoji^. A5 die o^ may be made of ahooei any 

iv\i power wiih dow speed, the only limh 



:he Axcoiocivv! 50 ^^ -jp-iiill by itself which, as I have 
jaic* liadts •^ :o ibout 1 in 10. 

Tb^^ expecien::^ mfg^c- ao doubt* be ua^bl tx deafii^ 

widi excepciocaily 3t«>ep places met with in the constmo 

ri.^r of a reciriorarT radwav : but. as I have said, it is 

seldom dia: inoiine? will be of necesaty ao steep as to be 

i^iworkable by a locomotiTe. A* bearing oa this subject 

it U well to recollect example? of steep inclines in use 

for verr heaw tralEo* and worked endrely by locomotives. 

Thus we have the Oldham incline, with a gradient of 1 in 

27 • the Folkestone Harbour incline of 1 in 30 ; the 

Ka^igation incline on the Taff Vale of 1 in 29 ; the 

Mauritius railwap, on which there are very long inclines 

>f 1 in 27 ; the Chilian railways- with inclines of 1 in 20, 

1 in 21, 1 in 24, 1 in 30; and many other examples 

might U^ mentioned of even steeper inclines which have 

been and are worked successfully by locomotives. 

While adverting to this subject, I ought not to 
omit to notice the railway which was constructed on 
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what ia called, from ita inventor's name, the ' Fell ' 
system over the Mont Cenis pass. That railway was 4& 
miles in length, and ascendal to a height of 6,668 feet 
above the sea, rising about 5,200 feet above its Italian 
terminus in 17 miles. The line was laid with a central 
rail, and was worked by special locomotives for a con- 
siderable length of time. The ruhng gradient wa-s 1 in 
12, and there were about 30 miles of gradients, varying 
from 1 in 12 to I in 15. The gauge was a metre, and the 
sharpest curves were 2 chains radius. The necessary 
adhesion of the engine wheels was obtained partly by the 
weight of the engine, but chiefly by horizontal wheels, as 
shown in fig. 164, which were driven by the engine and 
pressed against the central rail by jjowerful springs. As 
it turned out, there 
were many practi- 
1^ «al difficulties in the 
stem, and 
Jiere was much to 
learnt at first in 
e construction of 
iie new locomotive; ^"'' '"*" 

3 that it 19 not snqirisiug that the Mont Cenia railway, 
Jie first of its kind, and used in a locaUty where it was 
' exposed to great disadvantages, was not a financial success. 
The system has undoubted merits for exceptionally steep 
gradients, and one of its advantages is in the lai^e amount 
f break power which can be readily applied to the cen- 
1 rail by horizontal wheels on the carriages and vans, 
' pressed against the rails in the same manner as in the case 
of the engine wheels. I rode on the engine down from 
the summit of the pass to Susa, descending the steep 
^inclines, and passing round the sharp curves, which I 
Hiave mentioned, for many miles. The sensation of de- 
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seending such an iucline along the brink of precipii 
with a tolerably heavy train behind one was at first 
somewhat alarming, but one soon felt what entire con- 
trol the break wheels on the central rail gave to the 
breaksman, and what a safeguard the central rail was 
against the train leaving the rails. If ever the Fell system 
were worked again, I should like to see the experimi 
tried of discarding the idea of utiliaiDg the adhesion di 
to the weight, and applying the engine power altogether 
the horizontal wheels whenever the horizontal wheels have 
to be used. Much of the difficulty which was experienced 
with the Mont Cenis engine was probably due to endea- 
vouring to employ in one locomotive at the same time the 
two systems of procuring adhesion. I do not suppose that 
the Fell system is likely to be suitable for tem[)orary lines, 
except under very special circumstances where the severity 
uf the gradients is known beforehand, and where there is 
time to prepare the special locomotives and special per- 
manent way. There are also certain practical difficulties 
attending it which have to be overcome before the Fell 
system can be said to be a mechanical success. It is, 
however, well worthy of consideration, whether its 
tial merits are not sufficiently great to call for furtl 
experiment. 

Another example of a railway designed for a s] 
situation and for special traffic is that which has been laid 
on the Rigi Mountiiin in Switzerland. The arrangement 
there adopted for motive power is a locomotive turning 
toothed wheel, which engages with the teeth of a ci 
tinuoua rack, laid between the rails which support the' 
weights on the wheels of the engine and carriages. The 
gradients vary from 1 in 4 to 1 in 6, and there are about 
3 miles of those rates of inclination. I believe that tlie 
Rigi Railway lias been worked for 6 or 7 years, with a 
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lavy 8Uiiimcr traffic of passengers, without any accident 
■of importance. 

Bearing in mind the views which I have expressed 
s to steep gradients, I would say that, if you have to 
mnstruct railways for temporary purposes — particularly 
. the case of railways made to replace portions of a 
destroyed line, such as where a viaduct or tunnel has 
been blown up — do not expend much time, in the 
first instance, in repairing such large works, but go 
boldly to work with a new line over the top of the 
hill or down into the valley. With plenty of hands a 
surface line is soon got ready for the rails, and a large 
amount of tralTic may be worked with it. In the mean- 
time the more tedious work of repairing the partly 
»troyed tunnel or viaduct may, if desired, be proceeded 
nth. 

The contractor's lines about large dock or railway 

works are instances of steep gradients usefully worked. I 

nember hearing Mr. Harrison, the engineer to the North 

Eastern Kailway Company, describe how lately, on a new 

line from York to Selby, where a riding gradient of 1 in 

240 had been adopted for the permanent Une, involving 

vconsiderable cuttings and embankments, the contractor 

lad for his own purposes laid and used for two years a 

rface line with very steep but short gradients, over 

Jwhich his trains ran safely at 20 miles an hour, taking 

■■•dvantage of the velocity gained in descending tlie short 

and steep inclines to enable the engine to surmount the 

|bp-hill gradients of similar character. The extent to 

nrhich the momentum may be thus usefiilly employed is 

I matter which is easily reducible to figures. 

While proceeding with a surface line it will in many 
ises be desirable to so lay it out that its worst features 
ire concentrated in a few places, where its inconveniences 
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as a surface line may, if desired, be afterwards obvial 
by works more slowly constructed. 

Where temfx>rary Uugs are laid across a valley liab] 
to be flooded, if they cannot be raised out of reach of the 
floods, care should be taken that the line does not form 
an obstruction to flood waters, and that the rails and 
timbers should be secured from being swept away. If 
these precautions are taken, and if, in positions where 
scour may be anticipated, the line be pitched with aloaa.' 
or similarly protected, the water may be allowed to 
over the line without danger. A railway may be worki 
sufficiently well with water standing on the rails to a 
moderate depth. Indeed, though such a state of things is 
eminently undesirable, an engine can work through water- 
3 feet deep for a short distance, since, with the steam in 
boiler, the engine will continue to go on some Utde 
after the fire has been extinguished. In such a case, and 
indeed in all cases of an engine travelling tlirough water, 
care must be taken not to permit the water to rush into 
the fire, as the engineman may be seriously hurt by tin 
sudden formation of steam in the boiler. 

I may remark that some of the most important tem- 
porary lines laid by civil engineers have been in Ind; 
where, in the case of viaducts and embankments beii 
swept away by sudden floods, deviation lines have been 
rapidly constructed across the surface of the ground and 
over the beds of the streams as soon as the waters 
subsided. 

So much for laying out temporary railways. Wil 
regard to works of construction on such lines, I may say 
that except with regard to the durabiUty of materials, which 
consideration may be neglected, greater care is required in 
the design and construction of temporary works than 
the case of permanent works ; for not only are such worl 
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as a rule, exposed very quickly to their full duty of resiat- 
"ance to loads and other strains, but fiirther the mere fact 
of their being temporary is liable to induce a disposition 
in engineers to be content with a smaller factor of safety 
rtian would be adopted for permanent works. 

In earthwork it is most essential to provide amply 
for the drainage. In constructing a permanent railway, 
if very wet weather comes on, or a tendency to sHp is 
observed, the progress of the earthwork is stopped; 
!tut in a temporary line you may not be able to afford 
'the time to do this, and you may be obliged to continue 
tipping an embankment with wet material. In such a 
case it would have been most valuable to have had very 
full provision made for drainage ; but when the wet weather 
comes, it ■will probably be too late to do this thoroughly, 
Ba the base of the embankment, which is the critical part, 
may be already formed. I would advise, therefore, that 
in all temporary earthworks where time is of importance, 
excessive precautions in providing for the drainage should 
be taken in the first instance. 

A slip that stops the traffic of a temporary line which 
has been depended on for military operations, may pos- 
sibly produce results so injurious that it would have been 
better if the line had not been thought of. 

I If masonry or brickwork is used, it should be re- 
membered that most mortar when it is green does not 
possess half the strength which it has after it has had time 
to set ; it is therefore the more important that works should 
be well designed. If the centres are not struck too soon, 
an arch built of good bricks and mortar will stand, even 
though badly designed ; but an aroh with green mortar 
requires to be carefully equilibrated. These considerations 
Kwill remind you of the great value of Roman or Portland 
R«emeut for all temporary works. Not only does the use 
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of cement avoid the dangers of green mortar, but i 
enables you to economise in the thickness of brickwork or 
masonry, in consequence of the tensile strength which 
good cement affords almost immediately after it has l 
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It may often happen that by taking dressed stone 
bricks from buildings the piers of bridges may be quickly' 
built, and thus if timber is acarce it may be spared for 
tlie superstructure or for the permanent way. But 
such masonry works should, as regards their strength, be 
looked upon rather in the hght of dry waUing, and be 
designed accordingly, unless quick-setting mortar or 
cement be procurable. 

For flood openings I should advise you to use, where- 
ever it is possible, gaps in embankments with pitched 
slopes on each side, spanned by short bridges, in prefer- 
ence to the construction of culverts, whether of masonry, 
or timber. 

Where the end of a viaduct joins an embankments^ 
especially if this is liable to settle, I call your attention to 
the arrangement shown in fig. 17, p. 51, which is adopted 
in most of the lofty viaducts in Cornwall. The end of the 
viaduct is formed somewhat like a drawbridge, with 
parapets resting on a timber platform on the top 
embankment slope. In the c^se of any slight settlement 
of the bank, the end of the viaduct sinks with it, and thus 
the pennanent way is not disturbed, and there is no serious 
shock to the train in running on to the viaduct. 

I will not refer to the repairs of bridges, as t! 
subject is fully dealt with in your course of study hi 
I would only remind you of the concentration of weighl 
which has to be guiu'ded against in railway structurt 
and of the strain due to the unequal loading of a bridgai 
or viaduct which is used to carry any railway vehicle,. 
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particularly a locomotive. If a bridge be frail and yoii 
have to pass a train over it, do not attempt to send a loco- 
motive over it until you have got all your trucks across ; 
and, when the attempt is made, endeavour to spread the 
weight by every device in your power, such as adding 
longitudinal timbers, bolting rails together, or any rough 
system of trussing. Empty the boiler, water-tank, and 
coal-bos, and if tlie load on any pair of wheels is more 
than others, equalise it on all the wheels if possible by 
wedging up the springs. Make sure that the permanent 
way has no drops in it, or defects that will produce jars to 
the structure at the critical time. lu some cases it may 
perhaps be useful to load adjacent spans of the structure 
for the purpose of reducing the unbaliinced effect of the 
travelling load, and of counteracting the strains due to it. 

In constructing a timber viaduct or superstructure, if 
suitable timber ia plentiful and ironwork for connecting 
bolts ia scarce, a good load of ballast may with advan- 
tage be laid on the planking, the weight of which relieves 
the vibration of the structure, keeps the various parts of 
the framework in close contact, and alleviates the sudden 
jars being brought on them by the rapidly applied load of 
a passing train. 

I would direct your attention to the great value of 
rails for the purpose of repairing bridges or viaducts ; I 
mean for constructing rapidly a stiff and strong iron 
fi-arae. The holes in the rails, the flah-plates, and bolts 
furnish a ready means for attaching the rails together, 
and the rails can be pretty easily bent to any required 
form if heated in a fire. I have in my mind at the pre- 
sent time a pier in the sea budt mainly of old rails, and 
also several other structures which have been cheaply and 
quickly made in this way. The fig. 165 shows a groin on 
the sea-shore which I recently inspected and measured, of 
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which everything but the planking is maile of oU railmy 
metaU. 

I come next to the construction of the actual railway. 
In looking at a contractor's temporary nulway. one of the 
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first things that strikes an observer is how biidly, or ratlier 
how apparently badly, a line may be laid, and yet be suf- 
ficient for the conveyance of a vast quantity of traffic at 
a slow speed. It is certainly remarkable how the wheels 
of the engines and vehicles manage to remain on tlie 
rails of many temporai-y lines. The reasons here are no 
doubt, firstly, tolerable accuracy of gauge of both rails and 
wheels ; secondly, a short wheel base for all vehicles using 
roughly laid lines ; thirdly, a good subdivision of the 
weights over a large number of wheels ; fourthly, the 
avoidance of greatly concentrated weights ; and fifthly, 
a low rate of speed. 

If tliese conditions are complied with, much may be 
done with a railroad of a most rudimentary description, 
and I should like to say a word of caution against de- 
spairing of constructing a useful railroad or tramroad 
under even moat unpromising circumstances. Very light 
rails can be made serviceable if they are properly supported 
by sleepers, and there can be no doubt that ctnien's paribus 
support is better given to light rails by longitudinal 
sleepers than by cross sleepers. I should not, indeed, 
wish to suggest that for all or even many temporary lines 
the longitudinal system is to be adopted, because it cer- 
tainly is not so handy as the cross sleeper system for 
Limprovised work, either in first construction or in main- 
■•tenance, Li a cross sleeper road the sleepers may be of 
lany lengdi or scantling, provided that there are enough 
■of them, and that some are long enough to maintain the 
K^uge at suitable intervals. Timber for cross sleepers 
an be generally obtained pretty easily, and may, at a very 
mall expenditure of labour in cutting a seating for the 
trail, be quickly got ready for service. In the longi- 
Jtudinal system, while longer and larger, and therefore 
u-cer, timber is wanted, much more uniformity of sec- 
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xii-ja U alitD required, and further, one aide at least of 
the timber must for its whole length be speeiaD^ 
pared to receive the raiL When, however fit ti kT* 
for longitudinals Ls acceasTble, it will fecilitate the use of 
a light rail Indeed, a very paaeaWe temporary tranuoad 
may be made with longitudinal timbers only, without 
raiU, OT with the edge and tread of the longitudiiiaL for- 
tified by an m>n plate. I may observe that the joists and 
roofs of houses would supply very feir matoials &»• such 
a light tram-road. 

For temporary ndlroods which have to be worked bv 
horses, the sleepers may most advantageously be laid 
touching one another, as it is of high importance that 
a horse should have good foothold and not step one 
moment on a sleeper and the next moment to be over 
his fetlocks in soft soil or mud. It is also to be re- 
membered that in working a line by horses it is extremely 
difficult to maintain good side drainage, except with a 
continuoiis platform of sleepers. The horses tread con- 
tinually in the same place, and not only wear away the 
surface of the soil, but also convert it into the form of 
more or less impervious mud, performing indeed the 
ojK5ration of puddling. Thus for such lines, as indeed for 
tcmi)orary roads to be used for carts over soft soil, there 
is nothing so serviceable as what is known as the corduroy 
road, which is a platform of cross sleepers covered over 
where the horses tread with a layer of fine gravel or other 
suitable material attainable. Where such an arrangement 
is adopted, it is obvious that an exceedingly light rail 
may be used, and it will probably be found in many cases 
to be true economy to be extravagant in sleepers, and to 
f^ave in the weight of the rails. 

I need scjircely say that in such temporary lines as 
these to wliich I am alhuling I discard the idea of ballast. 
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If you cau get it so much the better, but do not think it 
a necessity. Many capital permanent lines are at work 
■without ballast, aud for temporary lines it may be said 
to be frequently an impossible luxury. But remember 
that the use of balla.st is very valuable for the purpose of 
drainage, and therefore, if you have no ballast, you must 
pay the more attention to the side drainage of the line. I 
have already pointed out that something may be done in 
this way by rounding off or sloping the tops of earthworks 
transversely at formation level, so that when the earth is 
consolidated tlie water may nm off the sm-face, and not 
soak inwards. This is, however, only a palliative, and 
deep side drains are tndy essential parts of a good line, 
whether temporary or permanent. In military Unes you 
may be unable to procure ballast ; but you can generally 
get men enough to dig good drains, and there are not 

tniany places in which you cannot get an outfall for the 
side ditches. 
It may be necessary for you to construct a temporary 
railway or tramroad either foi' horse or locomotive traction 
in trenches for siege works, and in that case you may have 
a difficulty in gettuigan outfall by gravitation for the side 
ditches. In sm:h cases I would urge that even at a con- 

Jsiderable expcntbture of labour the side ditches should be 
kept clear by pumping or some other artificiid mode, 
aud suitable lengths of the ditches stiould for this purpose 
terminate in sumps from which the water can be raised. 
For this puqrosc horse power or manual labour may be 
employed, or in many cases it may be convenient to use 
steam pumps. I feel quite sure that where you want to 
keep a railway or tramroad in working order, there are 

I but few cases where labour can be more usefully employed 
than in keeping side ditches dry to which a natural outfall 
cannot be given. 
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With regjiKl to theraila to be used on temporary liu( 
I would say that no sectioa is to be despised, provided 
you can get enough cross sleepers to support it. If you 
cannot get timber for sleepers, try stone sleepers, on 
which our early railways were laid for years. I heard 
some time ago a story (for the truth of which I will not 
vouch) of an engineer in charge of the construction of 
temporary railway abroad, the rails for which had been seni 
liim from England, whose life was a burden to him because 
he could not open the Une without the fish-plates which 
had (for some wise purpose) been ordered to be sent to 
hiin from another quarter of the glube. I can imagini 
that the engineer may have wished for the fish-plates, ant 
that he may have had his own opinion of the management 
which sent rails from one country and fish-plates from 
another, but there ought not, I think, to have been much 
difficulty in dispensing with fish-plates altogether, seeing 
that up to 1845 they were unknown, and that all railways 
were worked without them. Of course, in the absence ol 
fish-platea, one must discard the idea of a suspended joini 
that is to say, of placing the joint between the enda ol 
rails intermediate between two sleepers. Eesort must, in 
such a case, be had to the old system of placing a sleeper 
under the joint, and every endeavour must be made to 
liold the ends of the rails firmly down by putting plent; 
of fastenings near the ends. 

The most convenient form of rails for temporary lines 
is no doubt the single-headed, or Vignoles rail. The 
weight and strength of it ought to depend, as I have said 
in one uf my former lectures, (1) on the greatest conceO' 
trated weight on any pair of wheels ; (2) on the systi 
of sleepers, and, if cross sleepers are used, on the dil 
tance apart at which those sleepers will be placed. Con- 
versely, as I ha\'c remarked, the distance apart of tlu 
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cross sleepers must depend on the section of rail which 
may be procurable. This question of sleepers will be 
also influenced by the consideration whether the Une 
is to be worked partly or entirely by horses. 

For short distances railway wheels can run on their 
flanges, or partly on their flanges and partly on their treads. 
Thus in extreme cases you could run vehicles over flat 
plates and on double-headed rails laid sideways, having 
in the case of fiat plates something such as timber at the 
side to guide the wheels. I of course only suggest such 
aa expedient for cases of a short gap in a railway, where 
time will not allow of any better sort of roadway being 
improvised. It is well to bear in mind that railway 
vehicles are made extremely strong in their wheels, axles, 
springs, and under-frames, and will stand a great deal of 
rough treatment, such as running over badly laid rails, 
over flat plates, or even over timbers without rails or 
plates. 

In order to straighten rails or to curve them, a usual 
plan is for the rail to be laid on its side with the ends of the 
rails only supported, while men stand at the unsupported 
centre and jump or move their bodies up and down. This 
mode is only efficacious where a simple and not a com- 
pound curvature has to be cured or given. If the rails 
are twisted (as I see Sir Garnet Wolseley suggests should 
be done to the rails of a railway which ia to be rendered 
inefficient), I don't well see any rough and ready appli- 
ance to remedy the mischief in any reasonable time. 
Something might perhaps be done by nicking and break- 
ing the twisted rails, wliich can be pretty quickly done, 
and by then using any straight parts to form a rough 
tram-road. This would be a possible plan, more particu- 
larly in the case of flat-bottomed rails. 

With respect to points and crossings, you would of 
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course for improvised lines use the oontnctor's fimn of 
these appliances. You will remember that, as I described 
in my third lecture, this form oi points and crosBongs 
requires no rails of special form or length. The points 
are made by pivoting two rails of the ordinary description. 
The crossing is made by passing one rail over the 
other rail, and pivoting the upper rail at the place of 
crossing so that the movable rail can be shifted when 
vehicles travel over the lower rail. If the rail which you 
have to use for this purpose is of a Yignoles section, the 
movable rails for both points and crossings will rest well 
on their flat base, but if the section be that of a double- 
headed rail, you had better make provision for the chairs 
sliding with the movable rails, or you may imbed the 
mil in a balk of timber or flitch it with timber. At all 
such places the speed must be slow. It is well to re- 
member that you can always better afibrd a low rate of 
H|)ecd than the risk of trains running ofi* the line. 

The arrangements of fixed signals apply as much to 
temporary as to permanent lines with regard to inter- 
locking. I would say, do not suppose that because a line 
is only to be used for six weeks, or for six months, you 
can on that account afford to despise precaution. * 

Some very simple expedients will go a great way to 
obUiining the advantage of the interlocking principle. In 
the rough and ready arrangements that must be adopted 
in a temporary railway, a concentration of point levers 
and signal levers in a locking frame would very likely 
not be attempted, but this is in some respects the greater 
reason for using some sort of interlocking. 

Fig. 166 shows a simple arrangement suitable for a 
single junction which may be amplified in ways that will 
HUfigest themselves as occasion arises. In the single line 
of way, A B, there is a branch siding C D. The points 
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of this siding are facing points to trafQc coming from A 
towards B, and they are protected by a signal, S. The 
interlocking we require is that the signal S cannot be 
lowered to ' all right' unless the points are right for the 
train to pass by the Hne, A B, and not by the line, A C ; 
also that if the signal is lowered to ' all right ' for the 
line A B, the points cannot be moved so as to turn a train 




psoming from A into the siding C D, but must remain 
llocked in the position which is right for the main line, 
fAB. 

This may readily and inexpensively be eflectcil by the 
I nse of a flat plate with a hole in it, which forma part of 
I the signal-wire, and which slides opposite to a continua- 
l tion of the point rod. When the points are set right for 
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the main line, the point rod is withdrawn from the hole i 
the flut plate, and the signal can then be lowered, but 
the act of lowering the signal removes the hole in the 
plate from opposite to the point rod, and the point 
cannot therefore then be moved, because tlie soHd pi 
of the plate will be opposite to the prolongation of 
point rod. Amplifications of this principle will Buggi 
themselves to you, and they can be easily iniprov! 
without the help even of a fitter's shop. 

I come next to the working of the Une. And, will 
regard to this, though I have made no reference to static 
appliances in my lectures, I ought here to remind you thw 
in prejiaring any temporary line, especially if it be a singlsJ 
line and one with steep gradients, it is most important 
provide frequent watering places for the locomotivcB 
indeed storage for one or two charges should be pi 
vided at every four or five miles on a temporary Une. 
The roughest arrangements, mere wooden troughs from a 
row of casks, will suffice ; but a waterless locomotive is 
helpless, and must put out its fii-e and remain torpid, till 
water is brought to it or it is taken to water. 

With r^ard to tlie block system, I have already urj 
its applicabiUty to temporary fines. You must have ftl 
tel^aph wire for other purposes, and the habits of disci- 
pline to which military inatruraent-raen would be accus- 
tomed would ensure that the block system could be 
worked by them, if need be, on the same wire as the 
speaking telegraph. 

For working a line as a single line, either in the abi 
of the electric telegraph or even with ita help, the train-staff 
system should be adopted ; but if the length of single 
fine be very short it may be worked by a pilot-guard, 
that is to say, by telling off a man specially for the pur- 
pose, and not allowing any train to start unless that man 
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is on the engine. The pilot guard should always be dis- 
tinguished by a special dress. 

The train-staff system, which perhaps requires a de- 
tailed description, is as follows : — The railway is divided 
into districts, a to b, b to c, c to D, and so on, and a staff 
like a policeman's truncheon is set apart as belonging to 
each district. To avoid confusion, the staffs are usually 
dissimilarly shaped, or made of dissimilar materials, and 
the staff of one district must on no account be taken off 
that district. Under the ' train-staff' system no engine- 
driver may start from any station forming the terminus of 
a district without having actually in his possession tlie 
staff belonging to that district, and as the staff cannot be 
in two places at once, it is impossible that a collision can 
take place between two engines. 

Supposing that a train is travelling from a to d, the 
driver of the train will receive the proper staff at a, give 
it up to the stution-raaster at B, receive another staff at 
B, give that up at c, receive another staff at c, and give that 
up at D. As soon as the station-master at b, c, or d, re- 
ceives the staff from the engine-driver he may allow a 
train to go in the opposite direction by giving the staff to 
the driver of the train wishing to go in that direction. 
The arrangement if rigidly adtiered to manifestly ensures 
absolute safety from collision, but it is inconvenient and 
restrictive of traffic, liecause, in order to return the staff 
to A to allow a second (rain to go from A to B, there must 
be a return train ready to start from B to A, or the staff 
must wait at b until this is the case. On many lines the 
tide of traffic is one way in the morning and the other 
way in the evening, and speaking generally it is desir- 
able to have the power at times of sending a succession of 

m trains following one another in the same direction with- 

^r out waiting for return trains. 
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fc r;':.-:":k o:i :r.e r.ad'^n-master, the staff is sometii 

r:.::i l-r tr^t :: alone will unlock a special box in whi 

:1 :k'::* are k^p:. The safety of this system is not s< 

a* I:. a: of the * train staff* without tickets, as there i 

the lioket system greater opportunity for laxity in 

iiig out the regulations on which it depends. 

iii-verthek'ss, a very valuable way of providing fi 

difficult problem of working single lines with elas 

an 1 with a very near approach to safety. 

Probably the best arrangement for a single line 

inp is tlie train-staff and ticket system combined wi 

i;Ieo. ric telegraph, which may be employed for the 

\f()^it of transmitting verbal messages (which, be it r 

f h<'re*l, should always be written out), or for use unc 

oplinary blwk system, worked by speaking instni 
If the fcingle line is worked wholly or partly bj 
f/raph, reajUect that every signal should be mvj 
Yr\}iiiiU:A by the recipient of the signal, whether the 
b«! a vcjrbal signal or one by the bell-code. 

I will now endeavour shortly to describe some 
(,j,(-rations which are taken in hand for getting v 
wlii(*h have been run off the line — ^which are dera 
tli(! Americans say— back again on to the road. . 
off the line is certainly a piteous object, even 
vehi(*lcs be standing upright on their wheels, bu 
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sometimes happens, they are on tlieir sides, or turned up- 
side down, it requires a cool head to set to work with 
judgment and yet with rapidity and vigour to clear the 
line. 

If, as sometimes hajipens, the power of the locomotive 
cannot be brought to bear to get carriages back to the 
rails, everything must be done with screw-jacks or long 
levers. I need not refer to the modes of uaing long levers 
further than to caution you to be very careful in prepar- 




ing a steady fulcrum, with an ample base, and in providing 

against the possibility of the lever sHppiug either on the 

K' fulcnira, or at its point of application. In almost all 

\ cases screw-jacks are much more handy tlian levers, but 

[ levers can almost always be procured where srrew-jacks 

ere perhaps not forthcoming. 

A screw-jack is an apparatus for lifting great weights 
t by manual labour, and is a most useful contrivance. 
I An ordinary screw-jack for moderate lifts is shown in 
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lig. 167. There are much more powerful screw-jacks, 
but, of course, iii all cases the speed will vary inversely 
with the weight lifted, the available manual power being 
supposed to be constant. An extremely useful additioa 
ia made to many screw-jacks in the traversing gear 
168), by which, when a weight has been lifted, it can 
moved sideways to the extent of the length of the 
of the acrew-jack, by turning the handle at the end of 
traversing screw. 





HjdiaDlic lifting jikck. 

Besides ordinary screw-jacks there are small hydraulic 
presses mounted in a very ]x>rtable fonn, and some are 
fitted with hand-traversing gear. These hydraulic presses^, 
in figs. 169 and 170, are very useful for heavy lifts sucbj 
as are sometimes necessary in raising a locomotive. Ott; 
most English hnes a couple of screw-jacks are carried' 
on every locomotive, and in providing for working a 
temporary line this provision shonld not be lost sight of. 
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In dealing, then, with an upright derailed engine or 
carriage, we will assume that we have no locomotive 
power, but that we have four screw-jacks. We should 
require plenty of what is called packing — that is, pieces 
of timber of handy sizes and of rectangular section, such 
as portions of sleepers — to place beneath the carriage as 
the jacks Hft it, to take its weight whenever it is neces- 
sary to shift the jack, and to provide against the risk of the 
screw-jack slipping, or of any accident happening to it. 
To get a derailed vehicle on to the line we have gener- 
ally to lift its weight for at least 1 foot, and often much 
more. The top of the rail is usually 7 or 8 inches above the 
top of the sleeper, and the wheels have to be lifted about 
1^ inches above the top of the rails in order to let the 
flanges of the wheels pass over the rail. Then, again, the 
wheels are probably imbedded some inches in the ballast; 
so that, under the most favourable circumstances, we shall, 
in the case of an empty carriage, have to lift G or 7 tons 
1 foot high, which is an operation requiring a good deal 
of time, strength, and caution. In the case of a locomo- 
jtive the weight is three or four times as much. It is, 

lowever, astonishing how quickly experienced people 
[will see at once where to place the screw-jacks to the 

leat advantage, where and when to put in or withdraw 
the packing. In all cases of dealing with derailed 
vehicles the springs should be rendered inoperative by 
blocks or wedges, as the play of the spring may give rise 
to some trouble in Ufting or pulling the vehicle. I lately 
had occasion to lift the ends of two of the large engines, 
weighing about 42 tons, used on the Metropolitan District 
liailway, about 2 feet high, in order to use their weight 
suspended from a truss to test its strength. We raised 

I and lowered the ends of those en^es in each case eight 
times in less than 1^ hours with the help of two screw- 
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jacks to each engine, six men at each screw-jack, and 
about six more to each engine attending to the packings. 
In this case we had the advantage of experienced fore- 
men, and we had everything prepared beforehand, so that 
all was done under circumstances which were very favour- 
able, and very different to those which occur when an 
engine has run off the line, and has got all or any of 
its wheels altogether clear of the sleepers. In that case 
the first difficulty is to get a point cPapput for the screw- 
jacks to begin their work, and a safe bed on the ground 
for the packing to rest on. 

In the case of carriages and ivaggons, it is usually only 
necessary to use long levers or screw-jacks for putting 
back on the rails those vehicles which are lying across 
the rails in a position in which a locomotive cannot ap- 
proach or be coupled to them, or for turning a vehicle 
over so that it may be placed upright on its wheels. When 
an engine can be brought to bear on an upright derailed 
carriage, it is generally possible to get it on to the rails by 
pulling at it or pushing at it with the engine. In such 
cases a rough sort of road has to be prepared, along which 
the wheels can run till they are near enough and high 
enough to get on to the rails. 

A very useful contrivance for this purpose is what is 
known as Stroudley's portable ramp, shown in fig. 171. 
The ramps are made of tough steel, and are attached to 
the rails near to the wheels of the derailed carriage, which 
is then pulled or pushed by the engine, so that the wheels 
run, travelling on their flanges, up the ramps till they run 
on to the rails at the top of the ramps. If the wheels are 
far laterally from the ramps, the vehicle must be towed 
sideways towards them, and this can easily be done if there 
be plenty of packing laid between and upon the sleepers. 

When Stroudley's ramps are not forthcoming, the 
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arranged as to form inclined iilanes, up wIiikIi the wliei 
can nm on to tLe rails. Packings, wlieu used for 
purpose, are often inclined sideways, so as lo cause tlie' 
vehicle, when it is pulled by the engine, to travel in the 
direction required. It is to be remembered in all such 
cases that ihe packings will subside greatly when the 
weight of the vehicle comes on them, and good allowance 
must be made for this in arranging the packing. It 
better to get the carriage too higli than to fail of gettiii 
it on the rail for want of an inch or two in height. 

Very often an ordinary crossing will act almi 
as well as a ramp as a guide for directing vehicles 
to the rails, and if there bo a crossing in the neigh- 
bourhood of a derailed vehicle it will often save a great 
deal of trouble. The veliicle will be pulled with the whol 
force of the engine till the wheels come to the crossinj 
and there it is obliged to jump up, and with the help of a 
little sideways pull will get on to the rails. A friend of 
mine got a very large engine on to the rails the other day 
in this manner, lie had three engines on the rails In 
help, two puUing and one pushing the derailed engine to 
a crossing which directed tlie wheels of the derailed engiui 
on to the line without any of the delays of screw-ja< 
and with very little packing. 

A curious example of this action of a crossing occun 
in the serious accident which happened some years ago 
Wignn, on the London and North Western Hallway. In 
that case a train divided at facing points, and the rear 
part ran off the line and was wrecked. The foremost part 
of the train continued its course for some distance at high 
speed, but tlie two last cai'riages of the foremost part had 
also run off the rails at the facing points, and yet con tinned 
attached to the fore part of tlie train. These twoveliicl* 
were drawn along at high speed for nearly half a 
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with tlieir wlieels off ihe rails for the whole time, and 
bumping over aleepere and chaira till tiiey reached a cross- 
ing, where they jumped on to the rails. When the fore 
])art of the train stopped, the two hindmost carriages were 
foimd on the rails, and so far as their under carriages was 
concerned were almost uninjured. 

From this yon will appreciate ivhat I said a short 
time ago about the amount of brutaUty which we may 
use towaj'ds both rolling stock or permanent way. When 
a stoppage takes place from a train having run off the 
road, the great thing generally is to get the line open, and 
one must not consider too much whether or not a little 
damage to the rolling stock or permanent way may be 
occasioned in so doing. Such damage is very readily 
repaired, and is seldom worthy of much consideration, 
compared with the importance of clearing the hue. 

Do not siippose, however, that because a vehicle looks 
all on one side, and appears ready to topple over, you 
can clear the line best by tumbling it over out of the way, 
unless you have considered how far you will have to lift 
one side of it. It may not be such an easy job as it looks, 
for in spite of its appearance the centre of gravity may 
be well within the base. 

In all operations s^ich as those I have briefly described, 
the value of consentaneous effort will be apparent. If 
there are four screw-jacks at work at lifting an engine or 
carriage, they must all be worked under the command of 
one man, and should very often be worked synchronously. 
In traversing, the greatest care is necessary to prevent any 
unequal stress or sideways nip on any point which would 
result in damage to the screw-jack, or some worse disas- 
ter. The screw-jack should be treated lovingly, and with 
none of the brutality on which we may venture with re- 
spect to the permanent way or rolling stock, for the value 
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deal apfvedatioB of kiv denikd Tdii el ea can be dealt 
wilh, that I vcBtme to snggot that if ever joa meet with 
sn cD^ne or enfi a caniige of the nib, jDo dhonld, evea 
at flooic HMxifice of tnne, wak and see the way in whidi 
die foremen and worinnen accoatomed to such week pro- 
ceed to get it c«i the hne: One such example would be 
ten times as useful as any remarks I can make here. 

In conclusion I must thank tou for the attention with 
which you have UsteDed to this coor5e of lectures, includ- 
ing OB it has done a mass of details which, I fear, mast 
have been at limes anything but interesting, and I must 
apolwise for my shortcomings in the art, for it is an 
art, of lecturing. I trust at any rate you will believe that 
it has been a sincere pleasure to me to come amongst 
yoii, and that I have endeavoured, to the best of my ability, 
U> bring before you some of the matters of which ex- 
purience has shown me the utility in railway mak 
railway working. 
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I DESIRE to say at the outset that under the title 
* Locomotive ' I intend to iuclude (if I have the oppor- 
tunity) not only the Eiiilway Engine, but also some, at 
least, of the various forms of engines which from time to 
time have run on ordinary roads ; and I further wish to 
state that, looking at the faet, that even a comparatively 
superficial knowledge of the engines which are now 
doing the work of our railways is of much more practical 
utility than the most intimate acquaintance with the more 
history of the locomotive, I propose to devote but a very 
small portion of the limited time at our disjrosal to the 

I historical branch of our subject. 
Indceil I will, with your permission, dismiss the hia- 
torieal portion with the following few and brief references. 
Setting aside sailing chariots, the first locomotive, so 
far as I am aware, was one to be used on common 
roads, and was that of Cugnot, actually put to work in 
ihc slreets of Paris, in the year 1769. A second engine, 
made in 1771, still exists in the Conservatoire dcs Arls 
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el Metiers at Faru ; and a model ai it was in the last 
year's Loon Exhibition of ScuntiGc Apparatus. 

TheK engines were three-wheeled : the single wheel 
was in front and was the driring wheeL This wheel 




was caused to revolve not by the aid of cranks, but by the 
alternate action through racks and pinions of the pistons 
of a pair of flingle-acting vertical engines. The boiler 
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tractive power fi-om the mere frlctioiial coutact between 
the wheels aud the rails. Puffing Billy coutiniied at work 
until the year 1862, and made an honourable appearance 
at the Scienti6c Loan Collection of 1876. 

There are some very interesting Incidental remarks 
OH locomotives, contained in a ' Blue Book ' of the year 
1817 on the subject uf Boiler Explosions, proving that at 
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that date the existence of locomotives was not generally 
/known ; for instance, Mr. Chapman stated to the comniitlee 
there are a description of engines in use in tiio counties 
of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and York, that 
arc termed Loco-motive engines.' This same gentleman 
also Hiiid ' that a boiler may last twelve mouths, safely^ 
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ryluidcrs and a mullitubular boiler. This engine was aJao 
Bliowti at the Loan Exhibition, but in a aomewhat altered 
condition ; by the kindness of Mr. Geoi^e Robert Stephen- 
fftm, however, I am enabled to place before you an accu- 
rate model of the engine as first constructed. The model 
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was made by a man who drove the engine. Fig. 4 shows 
a side elevation of the model. 

Having aaid this much, or rather this httle, I will 
pass away from history and will go to the real subject 
of these lectures, the railroad locomotive of the present 
day. 

First, let us inquire what are the ends to be attained 
by a locomotive; then, let us consider how an intelligent 
engineer would set himself to devise a machine which 
would fulfil those ends ; and then, let us further consider 
bow fiir those ends are actually fulfdled in practice. 

The ends sought are : the abihty to draw very con- 
Biderable loads, even in the case of passenger trains, and 
much heiwier loads in the case of goods and mineral trains, 
and the obtaining of high speed, even for the heaviest 
goods and mineral trains — high when compared with any 
horse traction, and excessively high speed in the case of 
passenger trains. We must remember, that the locomo- 
tive which has to fulfil these ends, although, as a rule, 
it has to do so upon a line which is made as level and 
as straight as [xissible, may have to fulfil them ujwna line 
which is not level, and upon one which has very con- 
siderable curves. And lastly, it is necessary that these 
ends should be attained, not only under the conditions 
mentioned, but also under the further conditions of safety 
and of economy. 

The ends being stated, let us now consider how an 

1 intelligent engineer would set about designing a machine 

f to fidfil them. 

He would say, I must be able to develop a sufficient 
power, I must be able to utilise this power as traction, 
I must have a steam generator which shall be safe, 

: a steam engine under thorough control, and an en- 
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giiie that will work with economy ; and I must 
whole upon a carriage which will not be liable to leave 
the rails, which will accommodate itself to the curves of 
Ihe line, and which will travel over a rough road withoi 
by its joltings, damaging itself, or damaging that on w! 
it riin3. 

As regards the power : — to overcome the wheel fnc- 
lion and the axle friction, and to overcome the resistance 
of tlie air, there is required a very considerable tractit 
per ton of weight moved. Taking the resistance per 
of weight of train, for any particular speed, and mull 
plying that into the number of tons and into Uie speed 
of the train in feet per minute, and dividing by 33,000, 
there b obtained the horse-power which must be exerl 
by the locomotive to move itself and the load behind 
at the speed under consideration. On making the 
cnlation, we shall fmd tlie resulting horse-power very large] 
When I say very large, I do not meun large as compared 
with the horse-power of some marine engines, but I mean 
as compared with the ordinary run of fixed engines for 
manufactuiing purposes, and it must be borne in mind 
tliat this power has to be developed in a machine whi» 
commonly is supported upon rails of 4 ft. 8^ in. gau| 
which must not be too long to be manageable roi 
curves, and must not be so high as to bo topheavy, 

The first thing, tlierefore, that the designer of 
engine has to consider is, what power must it be capal 
of developing? 

Experiments have been made to determine the 
wistancc to traction on a level straight road per ton 
load at varying speeds. Let us apply the informatii 
thus obtained to a passenger train. 

A fair weight for a loaded passenger train drawn 
one engine may at the present day be taken at, say, 
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tons, and the weight of the engine and tender in working 
order to draw it may be estimated at 55 tons : equal u> 
a total of 1 50 tons. Assuming 50 miles an hour as the 
speed of the train, irrespective of stoppages, and 22.',- 
pounds per ton as the resistance to traction at that speed, 
we find that the horse-power necessary for the traction of 
Pthe train, including the engine and tender, will be : — 



Weight ill 



150 






4400 
33000 



Inn at HO miles 
per hour 

22A 



450 



mthc 

H^ Take next the case of a coal train : — A fiur weight for 

Vv loaded coal train to be drawn by one engine may be 

taken, including the engine and tender, at 500 tons, and 

a fair speed, irrespective of stoppages, for such a train at 

25 miles an hour ; under these circumstances, and witli 

Ua resistance to traction of 16 lbs. perton, the horse-power 

fwill be : — 






500 



per miiinio ^^ ^^^„^ 

■ 2200 X 16 



33000 



533 



To the horse-powers above shown, wliich are the 

effective powers delivered off the rims of the wheels of the 

engines, must be added about one-fifth for the losses in the 

engines themselves This proportion has been ascertained 

rby very careful experiment with engines of a construction 

|»railar to tliat of the locomotive. These experiments 

■jhowed that on an average one-sixth was the deduction 

iwhich must be made from the gross horse-power developed 

fUpon the pistons, before counting upon the net horse- 

ipower delivered by the engines. This correction of one- 

Kwxth off the gross, or one-fifth on to the nett, will bring 
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up the gross horse-power of the passenger engine to 54u 
and the gross horse-power of the goods engine to 640. 

Setting aside, for the moment, the question of how the< 
horse-powers are to be obtained, the next point the engine* 
should consider ia tlie means of ensuring the requinn 
adhesion to utilise these powers as traction. 

It has already been stated, that in the assumed case e 
the passenger train of 150 tons travelling 50 miles i 
hour, the traction required amounts to 22,^ lbs. per tort 
or a total of 1-506 tons, and in the case of the goods traifl 
travelling at 25 miles per hour, it would amount to a tota 
of 3-57 tons. 

The Blenkinsop rail being discarded and the Righj 
rail, to which I have alluded, and the Fell system, which \ 
propose hereafter to briefly mention, not being used, 
engineer ia confined, as his point d'appui for the tractioiq 
to the friction between the tjTes of the wheels, and the" 
surfaces of the rails ; and experience has shown that the 
resistance to slipping, i.e. the power of drawing a load, 
cannot be taken at more than one-sixth of the insistent 
weight on the driving wheels, unless sand be used. It 
follows, therefore, that in the case of the passenger loco- 
motive under consideration there must be on the wheels 
which propel an insistent weight of at least 9 tons, and in 
the case of the goods engine under consideration of at 
least 21^ tons. These, however, are the requirements 
when on a level line, and when, therefore, the oppositioiL 
of gravity has not to be taken into account ; but whei 
inclines of one in one hundred are dealt with — and siM 
inclines are by no means uncommon, even for long dia-" 
tances — tlien it is clear, that from the passenger engine 
drawing a train of a gross weight of 150 tons there will 
be demanded a traction of 1^ tous in addition I 
1506 Ions required on a level, making a total of ; 
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WKIfiHT ON WHERLS. 

■ tons ; and, in the ca.se of the goods engine, an extra 
traction of 5 tons, making a total of 8'5 tone. 

To give this power of traction, the insiattint weight, 
therefore, on the wheels which propel, in the case of the 
passenger engine should be as much as IS tons, and in 
the case of the goods engine as much as 51 tons. This 
latter weight is in excess by some 10 tons of the weight of 
heavy goods engines, but the ability of the lighter engine 
to draw the load up such an incline arises from the fact 
that the speed is there materially reduced, and as the 
resistance to traction falls with the speed (althongh not 
Lin the same ratio), the 85 tons traction which must have 
Ibeen exerted to mount the incline at full speed may 
dily be reduced to some 7 tons at the diminished 

Now the weights in the locomotive must be so dis- 
tributed as to be bearable by the axles of the engine 
itself, by the tyres of the wheels, and also by the raits 
upon which the engine runs. 

Even with steel tyres and steel rails, practice has not 
I hitherto gone beyond S tons upon each point of support, 
l.or 16 tons upon each pair of wheels; and both tlie 
I Ijocomotive Engineer and the Engineer of the Permanent 
I Way would be glad to reduce these weights to 7 or even 
l:to 6 tons per point of support; that is, to 14 or even to 
■ 12 tons per pair of wheels. 

In the case of the high speed and the comparatively 
light load of a passenger engine, the old construction 
eliown on the sketch diagram fig, 5, that of a central 

ipair of driving wheels, a pair of leading, and a pair of 
trailing wheels will suffice to give sufficient adhesion, but 
only by the reduction in speed up the supposed incline, 
causing a diminution in the traction ; as the 3 tons stated 
would demand 18 tons weight on the driving wheels, 
L : 
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whereas the maximum load on an axle does not, as has 
already been mentioned, exceed 16 tons, equal to an ad- 
hesion of only 2§ tons in Ueu of the 3 tons required. 

For a goods engine, however, it is necessary, in order 
to obtain sufficient adhesion, that the whole weight of the 
machine should be borne by wheels which drive ; if this 
be done, then, taking such an engine in its working order 
to weigh 42 tons, there is obtained the ability of exerting 
the traction of 7 tons already mentioned. 

Of late years passenger engines for ordinary work 
have been made witli two pairs of wheels coupled to 




Fig. 5. Passenger locomotive, 1831. 

drive ; on which two pairs of wheels there are probably 
as much as from 24 to 30 tons of weight, permitting of 
from 4 to 5 tons of traction. 

The next point the engineer has to consider is, how 
to produce, within the limited space at his command, 
the requisite horse-power, and to do so with safety and 
with economy in working. 

The horse-power developed will depend, it need 
hardly be said, upon the velocity of the pistons multi- 
plied into their area, multiplied into the mean effective 
pressure upon the pistons. 

The first question that arises in this calculation is. 



What is to be the velocity of the piston ? ' The leiigtli of 
[*troke is necessarily limited ; about 2 feet or 2 feet i inches 
'IB probably the longest stroke generally used in practice, 
the maximum stroke known to nie is 2 feet 4 inches. 
As the lengtli of stroke cannot, because of practical ob- 
jections, be increased at will, the speed of the pistons must 
kdepend upon tlie number of reciprocations ; and as in all 
liOTdinary railway locomotives, gearing is abandoned and 
the engines are connected directly to the crank pina of 
the driving axles or to crank pins ou the wheels, the 
number of reciprocations is governed by the speed at 
■which these wheels revolve. This being so, it is readily 
Been why, in order to obtain an approacli to unifonnity 
in the velocity of the pistons in different classes of loco- 
motives, it is desirable that a high-speed engine should 
be made with large wheels, and a low-speed engine should 
be made with small wheels. 

For example, take a passenger engine to run at 50 
miles an hour, and with a 7-feet 6-inch wheel. Such a 
■wheel would make 186 revolutions per minute. Take 
on the other hand a goods engine, with 5-feet wheels 
running at 25 miles an hour, sucii a wheel would make 
140 revolutions per minute. I may perhaps be pardoned 
for reminding you, at this point in my lecture, of a con- 
venient rule for mental calculation, and that is, that a 
■wheel one foot diameter, making 28 revolutions per 
minute, travels at a speed of a mile an hour. These 
figures are easily remembered, because the diameter of 
the wheel and the speed are each unity, while the 28 
the numljer of pounds in a quarter of a hundred- 
eight. With the passenger engine wheel, running at 
86 revolutions per minute, and with engines having a 
itroke of iil inches, the piston velocity would be 651 feet 
ir minute; white with the goods engine wJieel, makinj^ 
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140 revolutions per minute, and with engines having a 
stroke of 26 inches, the piston velocity would be 606 fL 
per mmute. 

Next, as to the load on the pi8ton.~Applying these 
speeds to the horse-powers we have previously ascer 
tained, we find that in the case of the passenger locomo. 
tive : 

H. p. Mean load on Uie pistona 

540 X 33,000 ^, ^^^ , 
Q^ '- — = 27,370 lbs. 

Such an engine would probably have two I6.inch 
cylinders, the combined area of their pistons would be 
about 400 square inches, and dividing the mean pressure of 
27,370 lbs. by 400, there is obtained 68 lbs., as the mean 
pressure per square inch on the piston. 

Similarly, dividing the 640 horse-power of the goods 
engine by the piston speed of 606 feet, there is obtained 
a mean load of 34,851 lbs. on the pistons : 

H. p. Mean load on the pistons 

640 ^ 33,000 ^ 3 

606 o-*,oux lus. 

And 34,851 lbs. being divided by 510, the area of the 
two cylinders (in this case assumed as 18 inches diameter), 
gives also a mean pressure per square inch on the piston 
of 68 lbs. 

I have pursued the calculation of the tractive force 
by the old roundabout method, but it may be as well to 
state in passing that the simple rule for ascertaining it, is 
to square the diameter of one piston, to multiply the 
square by the stroke in inches, and to divide by the 
diameter of the wheel in inches: the result will be 
(neglecting in all cases the slight deduction to be made 
for the area of the piston rod, viz. about ^^) the gross 
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traction for eacli pound of mean effective pressure on 
the pistons, from which apparent power of traction how- 
ever must be deducted one-sixth for the internal resist- 
ance of the engine itself. 

To obtain the 68 lbs. mean pressiu-e we have arrived 
at, it ob-v-iously would suffice, if there were maintained in 
the cyhnder, throughout the whole stroke a supply of 
Bteam at a uniform pressm-e so much in excess of the 
68 lbs. mean efiective pressure required, as would be equiva- 
lent to that pressure, plus the back pressure of tlie exhaust 
steam, which we will assume to be eqiuil to 5 lbs., in other 
■words a imiform pressure of 73 lbs. above atmosphere, 
or 88 lbs. above zero, would produce the 68 lbs. mean 
effective pressure. 

But auch a mode of using the steam would not only 
be wanting in economy, but would be wanting in certain 
advantages of detail, very essential to the smooth working of 
engines reciprocating a great number of times in a minute. 

I presume I am addressing gentlemen thoroughly 
acquainted with the theory of steam, and of its expansive 
action, and with the advantages arising therefrom ; but 
in order to avoid the risk of leaving a serious gap in this 
lecture, I think it well, even should I be telling you tliat 
which you already know, to call attention to the question 
of the economic use of steam. 

Let me here say that, throughout the following illiis- 
■trations of tlie economic use of steam, I intend, as they 
are only illustrations, to commit certain inaccuracies for 
the sake of simphcity, that is to say, I intend to take 
15 lbs. as the pressure of the atmosphere, and to assume 
that the density of the stcain varies directly with ita 
pressure, and inversely as its volume. I am aware these 
lumptions are inaccurate, and at certain pressures 
very inaccurate, but Uicy will siiffico for illustrative 
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l)ur|3()scs. 1 have hung upon the wall diagrams and 
tables of the correct* relations of weight, volume, 
and temperature at varying pressures, to which I shall 
refer if need be. (See figs. 6 and 7.) 
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Leaving expansion on one side for the present, let 
us consider the economy (in non-condensing engines) of 
using high-pressure steam. Take the case of a given 
Aveight of water, say 1 lb., being converted into 1 lb. of 
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steam per minute, but at a pressure no greater than that 
of the atmosphere. It is obvious that that steam, in a 
non-condensing engine, could do no work, inasmuch as 
its pressure would be only just sufficient to balance that 
of the atmosphere, and that therefore the whole of the 
fuel consumed in boiling off the water would be wasted. 

Take, as a second case, the same weight of water con- 
verted into steam, but at a pressure of two atmospheres 

«o —\AttnB»phere9 




140' 



Fig. 7. Diagram showing temperatures of steam at varying pressures. 

above zero ; then the effective pressure will be one atmo- 
sphere, and half only of the fiiel will be wasted. Without 
going through the successive stages, let us next consider 
what would happen if the steam were generated at a 
pressure of, say, 11 atmospheres above zero : then ten of 
these 11 would be effective, and one, only, would be 
thrown away, or y^th, instead of the \ of the fuel which 
would be wasted, when woi*king a non -condensing engine 
with Bteam at only two absolute, atmospheres of pressure. 
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Within reasonable limits, there is therefore manifestly, 
irrespective of expansion, an economy in working a non- 
condensing engine with high-pressure steam. 

Let us now consider the value of expansion. 

First, we will assume the case suggested of working 
without any expansion at all, and of attaining the required 
68 lbs. of effective pressure above atmosphere by the em- 
ployment throughout the whole stroke of steam at 88 lbs. 
above zero. The 88 lbs. are arrived at, as I have already 
shown, by adding the assumed 5 lbs. back pressure in the 
cylinders, and the 15 lbs. pressure of the atmosphere, to 
the 68 lbs. effective required. The weight of steam used 
under these circumstances would be the cubic contents of 
the cylinders multiplied by the density of 88 lbs. steam, 
which I will call 5^ atmospheres=5-86', or, treating 
the cubic contents of the cylinders in a given time as 
unity, the weight of steam used would be 5^. 

Next let the steam be used expansively, that is to say, 
let us introduce steam of a pressure considerably in excess 
of the mean pressure required, but introduce it for a por- 
tion only of the stroke, instead of for the whole of the 
stroke, and allow it to carry on its work in the cylin- 
der by expansion ; we shall then find that if, for example, 
we take the boiler pressure to be that usual in first-class 
locomotives of the present day, i.e. 140 lbs. above atmo- 
sphere, or 155 (as we call it), above zero, and if, after 
allowing for reduction of pressure in passing through the 
pipes and passages, we assume it to be introduced into 
tlic cylinder at 147 lbs. above zero, and that the admission 
be continued for only one-fourth of the stroke and the 
steam be suffered to expand down to 36| lbs. above 
zero before it escapes into the atmosphere, it will give a 
mean pressure of 88 lbs. above zero. If the atmosphere 
[)ressure and the back pressure above atmosphere, taken 
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together, as before, at 20 lbs. be tleducted, there will 
remain the meau effective pressure of 68 lbs. required. 
But the weight of ateam now used will be only one-fourth 
of the cubic contenta, multiplied however by the heavier 
density of 9^ atmospheres, or a weight of 2'45, as com- 
pared with the weight of 586', which must have been 
consumed, had steam of only 88 lbs. (=5-j-^ atmospheres) 
above zero been used throughout the whole of the stroke. 
With such pressures and expansions as these, it is 
possible to obtain a gross indicated horse-power (that is 
to say, the horse-power shown by the indicator as being 
exerted by the piston) for as little as i cubic foot, or 31;J 
lbs., of water, per horse-power per hour. To evaporate a 
cubic foot of water in a locomotive boiler by coal (the 
common fuel of the present day) demands from 6.^ to 8i 
lbs., according to the quaUty of the fuel. Take 7.| as a 
fair mean, and there is obtained a consumption of 3| lbs. 
of a)al per hour for ench gross indicated horse-power, a 
consumption comparing very favourably indeetl with that 
of the average non-condensing engines used for manu- 
facturing purposes. 
- Even with this low consumption of 3^ lbs. per Iiorse- 
f power per hour, you will find, if you take the pains to 
multiply together the horse-power and the consumption 
and to divide by the speed per hour, there results an ex- 
penditure of fuel per mile largely in excess of that shown 
by the publiahod returns of the Railway Companies. The 
explanation of the discrepancy is to be found in the fact 
that the returns given by the Eailway Companies are the 
averages, and include light loads, empty trains, and low 
speeds, whereas I have been laying before you the maxi- 
mum duties which engines such as we have considered 
may be called upon to perform ; for which duties, there- 
fore, the designer of the engines must make provision. 
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I believe I have now prepared the way suffidentlj to 




enable us to look into, and to advantageoualy consider, the 
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construct] on of the actual locomotive now in use, and to 




J how far it fulfils the various euds, 'aviA. \Xi% toWix'wsM, 
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indispensable in obtaining those ends which we have 
found it should fulfil. 

Having regard to our limited time, I will bring before 
you only three complete diagrams of locomotives, and I will 
select for these the three most ordinary types of engmes 
in use at the present day, leaving for separate diagrams 
such deviations from these types as I may be able to bring 
under your notice. 

The first of these diagrams (fig. 8) shows a longitudi- 
nal section of a goods engine with all its six wheels coupled 
and acting as driving wheels, and with inside (flinders. 
The second diagram (fig. 9) shows an outside view of 
a passenger engine, having a pair of leading wheels, and 
having the four hinder wheels coupled to drive; the 
cylinders being outside. 

Both these engines are intended to be used with 
tenders. 

The third diagram (fig. 10) shows a longitudinal 
section of a tank engine, i.e. an engine carrying its own 
water and fuel. 

In each case we will commence our consideration with 
that soul of every steam-engine — the boiler. It will suffice 
to employ the same description for all three boilers. The 
problem, it will be remembered, is to boil ofi* when work- 
ing at the very maximum some 1,600 to 2,000 gallons of 
water per hour, or from 26 to 33 gallons per minute. To 
do this it is necessary, as indeed hardly need be said, first 
to ensure the combustion of an adequate amount of fuel, 
and then to provide a sufficient surface * licked,' as the 
French say, by the flame on the one side and wetted on 
the other, to carry off from the products of combustion 
tlie heat evolved, and to transmit it to the water. To 
consume the weight of fuel I have mentioned, there would 
be provided in an ordinary land engine, or even in a 
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marine engine, a grate area of about 100 feet. To obtain 
such an area with the width possible in the fire-box of a 
4' 8^" gauge engine (that is, possible, after making the 
requisite reductions for water spaces, metal, and clearance), 
a length of grate bar of 27 feet would be required. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to satisfy such a re- 
quirement, and therefore for the combustion of the neces- 
sary weights of fuel reliance must be placed, not upon the 
mere area of the grate, but upon the mass of fuel con- 
tained in the fire-box. But the massing of fuel renders 
perfect combustion a still more difficult operation than 
it is under ordinary circumstances ; and ordinarily it 
is difficult enough, as, even with a large grate area 
and with the fuel comparatively regularly spread, the 
ensmring a uniform and adequate supply of air to 
the fire is no easy matter, even with the use of lofly 
chimneys. 

In the case of the locomotive, however, where, as we 
have said, there cannot be a proper grate area, and the 
fuel must be massed, the engineer is at special disadvan- 
tage, because, so far from having a loftier chimney than 
that which can be obtained, for a stationary engine, or for 
a marine engine, he is compelled to restrict himself to a 
funnel the very top of which must not exceed, say, 1 3 feet 
above the level of the rails. Under these circumstances 
he is driven to have some kind of forced draught. That 
draught might have been obtained, and, as we know, 
attempts were made to obtain it, by means of a blowing 
fan, but all such attempts have for some time, at all 
events, been relinquished, and the requisite power of 
draught is now universally got by means of the waste 
steam blast. 

On looking at the section of the smoke-box, it will be 
seen that the orifice of the blast-pipe (the pipe which delivers 
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the exliaiist steam from the two cylinders) \s at a slight dis- 
tance above the topmost row of tubes. The waste steam 
issuing from this orifice with the speed due to its pressure 
induces a current in the surrounding air, and carrying 
that air witli itself up the funnel at a high velocity, there 
is necessarily obtained a partially vacuous condition in the 
smoke-box. 

William Nicholson iu 1799 translated Venturi's work 
upon the lateral communication of motion, in fluids. In 
thia work, induced currents are nieudoued as being used 
for the draining of marshes, while the application of 
the lateral or induced current in water for the purposes 
of moving larger bodies of water was referred to in Mr. 
Unwin's Lectures, delivered here iu 18C9. 

In 1806 Nicholson patented the exciting the draught 
of B fire by means of an induced current caused by a 
jet of Bteara. I have here a rough model, made out 
of an ordinary blowing fan, to exhibit the production of 
Bn induced current. 

To revert to the blast in the locomotive, it is by 
means of this, involving no machinery or moving parts of 
any kind, that the requisite power is obtained for forcing 
the air through the fire ; but it is not found desirable — 
especially with coal — to introduce the whole of the air 
to the fuel from below ; as if this were done, two objec- 
tions would arise, one, that the air in its passage through 
the fiiel, after having produced carbonic acid by perfect 
combustion in the lower part, might in the upper 
■part take up a second portion of carbon and become 
converted into carlxjiiic oxide, and then pass away with 
the carlwn contained in it unconsumcd ; the other, that 
.in burning coal, when the coal is freshly introduced, the 
lydro-carbona distilled off might also pass away witliout 

ng consumed, ciiusing an offensive smoke and some loss 
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*r:-ocr: ^1:^::-1:t. Ur.'^ADcCy r-:r she cociroK of rauwav 
•riv-:..r:7*, I* TTis i^iiXT-ir=ii shctt uw^rcrT Tear* Skizo. thai; 
';:.;r!r>A fj^y^A be -aroraKii *• eSictuAlIy and in zzkjsc di*- 
:,;x^j* r.'.or-: '-^.rraolj. hj ix^h^druiiig raw oj^ t";** the ODke 
f>r':'#io=-.>ly ';T;*:/.oy«i:i:, ar/L ei-i-irpt un-ier cenaia special 
r:;:*^: ir:>r^i:,''>A or Li pttr:i»:u!ar discricta, raw coal is the 
\f/j,i:jjr'.,-;'i f ^frl of the present day. E^Dita are made to 
burij th^; -irnok^:, arid when the firing is carefoUy d<xie and 
\hi*i ^.Tijrirje w not too much over-taxed, these efibrts mav 
\t\i>'X witli a vr^rj- considerable share of success in obtaining 
ih'; flf:ii\nA end even with a bituminous coal ; but when I 
injv^:l by railway I must say I am glad on looking at the 
U:ufU:r Ut find that the coal being used b of an anthiacitic 
f:})aract>;r, and to see there the smokeless Welsh coals, 
tli^i })ij.dn;.it <:\sviH employed in steam navigation. 

Varioiw plans have Ix-en resorted to for smoke com- 
hu.Ht.ion, but tlif^y may practically be said to liave settletl 
down info tJio u«c of the 'Brick arch' and of the 'Deflector' 
Klir;wn at * A ' * k' on the diagram (fig. 8). The brick arch 
*a' iixU'.wU bar,kward8 inside the fire-box from the tube 
plut<! for abrnit two-tliirds of the length of the fire-box, 
wliilc! it HpariH tlic whole width of that box. The deflector 
''»/ » n hIiji|)(!<I wrought iron pipe, is either fixed in the 
Hn-. |)(,x MH hIiowu, or, more commonly, is a mere loose 
inv<Tlcd Mr'<)o|) in.s(;rte(l into the fire-door opening. The 
di'llrctor points towjirdsthe hinder end of the brick arch ; 
•'ind the conilMistiblc gases, be they carlxmic oxido or the 
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smoky hydro -carbons, passing under the heated brick- 
work, are put into a highly favourable condition for com- 
bining with the oxygen of the air, which is introduced to 
them by means of the deflector, at the very point where 
they are curling round the end of tlie hot arch. 

To complete this subject of the present practice in 
araoke prevention, I will call your attention to a ring pipe o, 
placed round about the blast pipe, and perforated on its 
upper side. This ring pipe can be supplied witli steam direct 
from the boiler, to effect the combustion of the smoke at 
the time when the steam is shut off from the engines (as 
when standing at a station), for while the engine is stand- 
ing the waste steam blast ceases, and there is therefore no 
active draught of air either through the fire or over the 
fire ; frequently, in fact, the products of combustion escape 
ftt the fire-door, and if there be green coal at the top of 
the fire, the smoke becomes most offensive. To prevent 
this, the direct boiler steam is sent out of the ring pipe, 
and induces a current of air up the chimney, sufficient to 
enable the greater part of the smoke to be consumed. 

I regret to say, however, that engine drivei-s. either 
from idleness or from a desire to economise the steam, 
very commonly fyil to tiu-n on this auxiliary blast in time, 
and sometimes do not turn it on at all ; if, therefore, as is 
not unfrequently the case, they have selected the period 
immediately before arriving at a station to ' coal up,' the 

I belching forth of black smoke is of the most offensive 
character. The ring jet is also useful in accelerating the 
first getting up of steam, as it can be put into operation 
as soon as a few pounds pressure ai'o obtained. 
In French locomotives, in virtue of a law to that 
effect, and in carefully constructed engines in our own 
country, there is placed across the widest part of the 
Bnoke bos a grating, l>, to arrest the passage of flakes 
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of lighted fuel, and to prevent their being ejected from 
the chimney. This is a very necessary precaution ; but 
one that, I am sorry to say, is even now too commonly 
neglected by engineers, many of whom declare that it is 
impossible to work engines efficiently with such a grating, 
although engines on some of the most important lines 
have been nmning thus fitted for very nearly twenty 
years. An analogous precaution should also be taken at 
the ash-pan, by placing within the air-regulating dampers, 
gratings, which should be hinged so as to admit of beina 
lifted when the ashes are cleared out — the danger at the 
ash-pan is, that large red-hot cinders may be jolted out, 
and then may be caught by the spokes of the wheels and 
be sent flying, as a cricket-bat sends a cricket-ball. 

I will now pass away from the subject of the genera- 
tion of heat by the combustion of fuel, and will go to that 
of the utilisation of the heat produced. 

In order that the water shall absorb the heat given 
forth by the fuel, it is necessary that there should be a 
sufficient amount of surface which, as I said in the outset, 
is on the one side wetted by the water, and on the other 
licked by the flame. 

This sufficient amount is obtained in the narrow com- 
pass of a locomotive boiler by resorting to the multi- 
tubular construction, a construction which enables a large, 
a thin, and yet a safe surface to be aggregated into an 
extremely small space. In such a locomotive as the 
goods engine before us, there will be as many as 230 
tubes, 1 J" diameter, 11' 8" long, containing therefore an 
aggregate surface of 1,240 ft. To tliis must be added 
the surfaces of the sides of the fire-box, amounting to 
about 110 ft., making together a total of 1,350 ft. 

Taking the maximum rate of evaporation as being 
equal to, as we have said, 1,800 gallons of water per hour. 
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' or 288 cubic ft. = 18,000 lbs. of water per hour, the 
total amount of siu'face, tube aud fire-box together, em- 
ployed in such a locomotive to evaporate a cubic foot of 
water per hoiu-, will be found to be about 5 ft. 

Those who are engaged in the practical working of 
engines, and indeed, in these days of newspaper reports, 
of steamboat trials, those who are not so engaged, are well 
aware of a boiler difficulty called 'Priming,' that is, the 
bringing over, mechanically suspended in the steam, of 
[ minute jiarticlea of water. When priming occurs, very 
unsatisfactory results are obtained. These are : first, the 
I waste of fuel arising from parting (for no useful purpose) 
' with water heated by the fuel up to the temperature of the 
Bteam ; and second, the danger of straining the parts of the 
I engine by its passages and clearance spaces becoming choked 
I with water. It is tlierefore In the highest degree desirable 
that priming should be avoided as much as possible. Tliis 
necessity, and that of making sure that the tube surface 
shall be thoroughly welted, forbids the muItipUcation of 
the tubes, within a given size of boiler, beyond a certain 
point, for otherwise there would not be left between the 
tubes sufficient passage for the circulation of the water 
and for the ready escape of the steam. But even when 
these precautions are taken, it might be objected by an 
engineer conversant only with boilers such as were used 
for low pressure engines fifty years ago, that the weight 
of steam generated coidd not be liberated from tlie sin-face 
of the water in the boiler without disturbing the tran- 
quillity of that surface and causing the ebullition wliich 
produces priming; and this objection would be true were 
it attempted to boil off the same weight of water per hour 
in a locomotive boiler under a pressure of, say 10 lbs. to 
the squai'e inch, as is boiled off under a pressure of 120 or 
140 lbs. The reason of this difference viill, if one cou- 
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riders, be found to be the variation in the relations 

between the bulks and the weights of the steam under 

the two supposed conditions. For example, if the weight 

of water turned into steam be represented by a given 

number of bubbles of steam produced in a given time 

then, if the steam be at a low pressure, say of two 

atmospheres, these bubbles will each of them have a 

certain size ; whereas, if the steam generated be at twelve 

atmospheres, the bubbles will only have one-sixth of the 

size ; or if we put it, that whether the steam be at the 

lower pressure or at the higher one, the bubbles are 

always the same size, then, in the case of the lower 

pressure steam, they would be six times more numerous 

than in the case of the higher pressure steam. In 

either way of looking at it, it follows that the tranquillity 

of the surface of the water must be much more violently 

disturbed by the passage up through it of a given weight 

of steam of a low pressure, than by the same weight of 

steam at a high pressure. 

Let me illustrate it in this way. Suppose that a 
pound of small shot were fired from a submerged gun 
pointing upwards, and that these shot were made of lead. 
Next suppose that a pound of shot from the same gim 
were fired, but that these shot were made of wood : it is 
quite certain that the pound of leaden shot would make 
their way upwards through the water with much less 
disturbance than would the pound of wooden shot, bearing 
in mind the vastly increased bulk in the case of the wood. 
We now come to the question of the safety of the 
boiler. 

With respect to the * barrel ' of the boiler (as it is 
called), that part which contains the tubes, the question 
is a simple one, as the barrel is a regular cylinder, and 
there is only demanded that this cylinder, which is sub- 
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jected to an iiiteroal bursting etrain and to an endways 
strain, and to these strains alone should be made of ade- 
quate strength, as there is here no risk of deformation. 

The front tube-plate — the fiat plate at the smoke-box 
end — is, as regards its lower part, sufficiently stayed by 
the tubes themselves, and, at its upper part, is protected 
by longitudinal tie rods, which, extending the whole 
length as far as the back of the fire-box, assist in staying 
that back. In addition to these stays, others of a some- 
what similar description are used between Ihe lower part 
of the barrel and the buck tube-plate. With respect to 
the fire-box, however, the question of safety is by no 
means so easy a one to satisfy, for in plan section the 
internal and external iire-boxes are rectangular, aud we 
have, therefore, eight sides of the weakest possible form 
to protect against the pressure of the steam. This pro- 
tection is eSected by what are known as 'screw stays; ' 
these stays are rods, iisually of copper, placed at, say, 3J" 
to 4" apart, screwed through both plates and riveted 
over ; it is in this way that the tendency to separation of 
the surfaces is overcome, but it must be confessed that the 
mastery is obtained by the exercise of that which may be 
looked upon as a species of brute force. 

We now come to tlie roof of the fire-box, a veiy 
important part to stay, because in addition to its being a 
flat surface as are the sides, or a nearly fiat surface, it is 
one which (if the water is suffered to get at all low) is 
liable to become red hot. Varioiis plans have been 
proposed, and are in use for staying the roof. One, 
and a very common one, is to suspend the roof by means 
of bolts and nuts from a number of wrought iron girders, e 
bearing at their ends on the back and front plates of the 
internal fire-box (see fig. 10), Wlien such girders are 
employed, they, coupled with the means already stated, 
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complete the staying of the boiler, the half round top of 
the external fire-box being compteteat to withstand the 
pressure without assistance from stays. 

Another mode of staying the fire-box roof is shown in 
the separate diagram fig. 11, and in the digram fig. 8, 
wherein stays, F, are taken from tlie roof of the internal 
box tn that of the outer box ; and this plan, which has 
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>'io. 11. StayiDg of fire-box. 

long been known and used, is now being again received 
with considerable favour. It is said, however, that such a 
mode of staying the roof is likely to cause a gradual 
giving way of the side screw stays, and for the following 
reason : the downwai'd pressure of the steam upon the 
roof of the internal fire-box is clearly conveyed by the 
suspending stays to the top of the external fire-box, 
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thereby putting upon it an unbalanced pressure. It might 
be said, on a first consideration, that the pressure is not 
unbalanced because there is the same force of steam 
upwards against the top of the external box as there is 
downwards on the roof of the internal box ; but it will be 




Fig. 12. 




Fio. 12a. 



found that this upward pressure is required to counter- 
balance the equivalent lateral pressure against the sides 
of the external fire-box, and that thus, the downward 
pressure, put on by the hanging stays, must be borne by 
the side screw stays. 
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Diagram 12 is intended to illustrate this questionj 
Take the top figure to represent the section of a cylimler, o 
having a flat rectangular clianiber, ii, in it, the top, bottom 
and ends of that chamber being connected by stay rods, 1 1' 
lo the interior of the cyUnder, and assnrae that there is i 




Fill. 13. Mwla <iC fitnying Frenoli fire-box, 

pressure, say of steam acting on the interior of the cylinda 
and on the exterior of the rectangular chamber, there 
no pressure whatever within that chamber. The result c 
such an arrangement would obviously be to destroy the 
equilibrium of strains within the cylinder, and the teii-J 
dency would be to the condition of things shown in i 
bottom figure 12a ; where the broad top and bottom i 
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L die rectangulai- chamber are driven together, distorting the 
■-cylinder into an ellipse and rupturing the side stays, i'. 
■Jn practice, the case in the locomotive is not as bad a3 is 
kbere shown, because the roof stays are not all vertical, and 
hose towards the sides being inclined reduce the amount 




itof strain which would otherwise come upon the horizontal 
Krew stays. 

I am of opinion, that both the girder fays and the 
suspending stays are open to objection. To get rid of 
these objections the Belgians and, I believe, the French 
, have introduced a class of fire-bos (see fig. 13) wherein 
outer shell is made rectangular, and wherein the 
horizontal staying of that shell therefore must be con- 
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tinned up to the very top, and then the top of the in- 
ternal fire-box may be stayed, by pendent roof stays fix>m 
the outer box, without any disturbance of the balance of 
pressures. 

Very frequently locomotive boilers are furnished with 
steam chests, K (fig. 14). If a hole be made in the barrel 
the full size of the steam chest, dbviously there is a large 
reduction in the strength of the barrel at that part. If 
(as is sometimes done) only a small hole be made, there 
is still a very considerable reduction, because, as will at 
once be seen, the pressures above and below the piece of 
plate at the bottom of the steam chest being equal, that 
plate can only operate to tie the barrel of the boiler toge- 
ther by the strength which it possesses as a stay-bar, for 
which purpose it is very unfitted, as it is of a curved form. 
The proper way to guard against loss of strength from 
the use of steam chests is to place strong straight bars, L, 
across the cavity, and to put a strengthening ring, m, for 
attachment of the bar ends (see fig. 14). This applica- 
tion of a strengthening ring surrounding a hole should be 
bonie in mind wherever man-holes or other holes of con- 
siderable size are made. 

The next element in the security of the boiler, and it 
is an important element, is the safety valve. 

Looking at the high pressure employed and at the 
iolting of the engine as it runs along, a weighted valve 
would obviously be inadmissible, and, therefore, from the 
very early days, locomotive valves have been held down 
by springs. The common arrangement is to have a mere 
lever with a Salter's balance spring at the end, generally 
so graduated that the figures on the balance, after allow- 
ing for the leverage, the area, and the weight of the valve 
and lever, represent pounds on the square inch. Objec- 
tions are urged against this valve (and other spring 
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valves) on several grounds. Ooe is, that it can he 
interfered with by tlic driver, who may screw it down 
more and more ; this, however, can always be guarded 
against by proper 8to|)s. Mr. Eamsbottom's simple 
arrangement, shown in diagram 15, overcomes tliis objec- 
tion, and gets rid of any queation of variation of pressure 
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I 

^•produced by the act of the engine driver. Uere it will be 
^Eseen there is only a single central spring N, which Hokla 
^Bdown a pair of valves v vby means of a cross head o, one 
^R end of which is prolonged and formed into the handle p, 
through which either valve may be made tlie ' point 
d'appui ' for opening the otiiervalve by pressure, either up- 
wards or downwards, as the case may be, upon the handle. 
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Aiiotlicr objection urged against spring valves applii 




Fm. 16. N«jIor'B onffty t..lve. 

to Ranisbotloni's arrangement as well as to the ordinal 
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"Salter balance, and that is, the difficulty of obtaining an 
aperture sufficient to deliver a large quantity of steam, 
without at the same time materially increasing the pres- 
sure, because, obviously, as the valve risea the spring is 
distended or compressed, 
and thereby the load is in- 
creased, while there is good 
reason to believe that at the 
same time the effective pres- 
sure to act upon the un- 
derside of the valve ia re- 
duced. There are valves in 
use (fig. 16) which get rid 
of this head of objection, 
either by applying the pres- 
sure of the spring s ihrough 
a lever Q, the angl e of which 
varies as the valve rises, so as 
to give the spring, although 
further distended, no moro 
effective pressure upon the 
valve T, or by so constnict- 
ing the valve and sealing 
17) that, when the valve 
lifts, a margin of the valve 
iterior to the steam-tight 
seating, shall come into play 
in aid of the lifting surface. 
Very satisfactory results have 
been obtained from both con- 
structions. It must be borne in mind, however, that in 
the locomotive, which has its fire urged by the waste 
steam blast, there ia the special advantage of an auto- 
matic cessation of the strong production of steam at 
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the very moment that the demand for steam by the 
engines ceases; and thus the safety-valve question is 
not practically as difficult a one in locomotive^ as it is in 
other boilers, where the fires have only a natural draught. 
Moreover, the careful locomotive driver can always pre- 
vent excess of pressure, and waste of steam at the 
safety valves, by directing the steam, which would other- 
^vi8e blow off to waste in the air, into the water in the 
tender so as to heat it before it is fed into the boiler, 
or, when the engine is supplied with an injector, or with a 
donkey engine, by feeding into, and thus cooling the water 
in, the boiler while the engine is so standing. 

The next point to consider in relation to the boiler is 
this very subject of supplying it with feed water. 

Formerly this was done, as in the case of the boilers 
of all other engines, by means of a pump worked from the 
engine, and deriving its water from the tender ; and had 
that been the only mode by which boilers are now filled, I 
should, in the sequence of my lectures, have reserved the 
question of the feed until describing the engine itseli^ of 
which the feed-pump forms a part ; but of late years many 
more locomotive boilers are fed by means of the Giffard 
injector than are fed by pumps worked from the engines, 
and for this reason I think it will be well to take up the 
feed question at the present part of our lecture. 

The injector is, to my mind, one of the most striking 
modern inventions connected with the steam engine, as 
by it an apparently insolvable problem is solved, the pro- 
blem being no less than this, how, by means of the issuing 
of steam from a boiler, to impress upon a column of water 
a velocity so great that it shall enter the boiler from 
which the steam is issuing, and that the steam which lias 
issued, shall return into the boiler from which it came out, 
not as steam, it is true, but as water. 
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I have hung on the wall a diagram (fig. 18) of a 
I vertical section through an injector, and, thanks to 
' the kindiieaa of Messrs. Sharp, 

Stewart, & Co., I ain enabled 

to show you a section of an 

actual injector. 
. You will see that the steam 
I from the boiler enters the iastru- 

ment by the pipe A, and that it 

passes around the outside of a 

long conical pointed spindle b, by 

varying the endway position of 

which the steam may be regu- 
lated in its flow from the orifice 

at c. The o.ifict c is iu the middle . 

of an annular space D, to which 

space the water to he fed into the 

boiler is introduced by tlie pi|)e 

B. The steam, escaping with high 

velocity from the orifice c, induces 

a current in the water which is in 

the space d, and carries it forward 

at the less velocity corresponding 

to the increased weight of tlie 

combined stream of water and 

steam, but still at a high velocity. 

The steam being condensed by 

contact with the water, unites 

with it, and forms a part of the 

f(»rward-rusliing stream. This 

.stream is received into an ex- 
panding channel F, where its ^■"" '*' '^''^"^'•' '•'^"''"■ 

velocity is gradually lost; and from this channel the 

stream passes into the boiler, opening on its road a stop- 
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back valve, whiA cloees to prevent the water escaping 
frt>m the bidder when the injector is not at work. 

To enable the jet to get a fiur start, an overflow is 
provided by the escape orifice H, and overflow pipe h'. Li 
the injectors as now made and exhibited before you, there 
is a regulation of the feed-water by means of the rack 
and pinion, through the operation of which the receivin<r 
nozzle can be moved bodily endways, so as to vary the 
amount of annular opening where the feed-water comes 
into contact with the steam jeL 

I will now, if you will permit me, give a very un- 
scientific, but, as it appears to me, a very intellij^ble 
explanation of the principle of action of the injector, an 
explanation which I ventured to put forward when the 
injector was a novelty, and a novelty so startling that most 
engineers refiised to believe in the statements made as to its 
powers. To enable my explanation to be more readily fol- 
lowed, let me ask your attention to the diagram (fig. 19) to 
which I now point I have shown there two cisterns a and b. 
Imagine a to be nearly full of water and B to be empty ; 
imagine, further, that a jet issues fix)m a hole in one of the 
sides of A, and not much above the bottom of it, and that 
this jet is aimed at a hole D, dtuated in a correspondinc^ 
position in one of the sides of the empty tank b. We 
know that the jet would enter B, and we also know that 
it would continue to enter long after the water in b had 
risen to a considerable extent above the orifice : in fact, 
friction apart, it would, as Mr. Froude has shown us, be 
possible by a due shaping of the receiving aperture in 
enable the jet to enter until the water in B rose to the 
height of that in a ; but it is sufficient for my purpose to 
be content with much less than this. I wU suppose, for 
example, that the inflow would cease when the water in 
B had risen to the height shown by, say, the dotted line .r y. 
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Now, if under these circumstancea I desired to coQtinue 
the inflow of the jet, how could this be accomplished ? It 
clearly could be done if I could perform the feat of turning 
the jet of water, in ita passage across from A to B, into a jet of 
mercury having the same weight as that of the water jet, 
and having the same velocity. I have drawn (see fig. 19a) 




a second jet, where I assume this change to take place : the 
result must be, as shown, to diminish the area of the enter- 
ing jet exactly m the relation of the density of mercury as 
compared with that of water. Call this relation fourteen to 
one. If this change could be effected, it is obvious that the 

I whole energy of the jet proceeding from an orifice of an 
area of, say 1, in the side of tlie tank a, would be deliveret! 
. L_ 
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into the tank B tlirough an orifice of only j\ in area ; llia« 
tliere would be a concentration of the energj- of the jet 
which had issued from an area of 1 into an area of only 
this -jif part of the size, and this concentration of euei^- 
per unit of surface, would elearly Ruffice to overcome 
a far greater head thnn ihat wliieh would prevail in 
tank B, even when filled to the height of a, and there- 
fore it would be possible for the jet when turned into mer- 
cury to re-enter the tank a, from which as water it had 
set out. 

Now, altliough we cannot perform the feat of turning 
water into mcrcurj', and thereby diminish the area of a 
given weight of jet to y'^ of that which it had aa water, 
we can convert a jet of steam into water; and if that 
could be done by the application of cold surfaces, we 
might diminish the area of the jet to rrVii' ^^ ¥o7r> of" tJw 
as the case might be, depending on the pressure of the 
Bteani and on the density as comjiared with water due to 
that pai'ticular pressure. To obtain such couccntrationa 
as these would doubtless not be practicable, because it 
would involve, as I have said, the condensation of l 
steam in its brief passage between the outlet and the i 
orifices, by some application of external cold, which shoul 
be capable of abstracting the heat with sufficient rapidilj 
but should not mingle with the water. Moreover, if t 
could be accomplished there would be no useful resulted 
the only thing that woidd be attained would be the retm 
into the boiler of the same weight of water, as that of ti" 
Bteara which had issued from it, with the loss, howev^ 
of the whole heat of conversion of the water into i 
which heat would have been uselessly transmitted to t 
cooling medium. 

Let us now go to the practicable mode of converUd 
the steam into water in the brief time allowed for 
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operation; that mode is, the mingling togctlior of the 
coohng water and of the steam to be cooled ; in this way 
the conversion of steam into water can, and does, take 
place. The jet of condensed steam, however, will no 
longer be of the diminished area of -YT-V^th, -g-iuth, ;f^th, 
or whatever else may be tlie relation between the density 
of water and that of the steam which has been condensed, 
because there must be added to it the weight and bidk of 
the water producing the condensation ; but even after 
allowing for this, the concentration will still be very 
great ; say, for example, that the weight of water used 
is nine times the weight of steam, the resulting jet 
would still have a concentration of yfuth, jjfth, or ^th, 
as the case mijfht be, enough and more than enough to 
enable tlie combined stream of condensing water, i.e. 
the feed-water, and of the condensed steam to enter the 
boiler from wliich tlie steam had issued. According to 
my view you will see the principle of action of the injector 
can be expressed in one word — the word I Iiave used 
80 frequently in my explanation of the action of tlie 
injector — ' concentration,' and I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say that I have employed elsewhere the same 
word to express the principle in which lies the destructive 
effect of a ' Palliser' or other pointed hard projectile. 

Locomotive boilers are also supplied with water, as I 
have mentioned, by means of feed-pumps. One is shown 
at R in the outside view of the passenger engine (fig. 9), 
worked off the crosshead of the piston, and possessing, 
therefore, the full stroke of the piston. 

Another mode of working the feed-pumps from tlie 
engine itaelf, but one very rarely employed now-a-days 
(indeed, as I have said, feed-pumps are the exception now), 
is to have the pump plunger of large area, and to work it 
at a slow velocity off an eccentric, or off a crank pin. 
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I am very much tempted to go into the question of 
proportioning of pipes and valves for these pumps to 
ensure accurate and regular working, but I must refrain, 
looking upon such questions as partaking too much of 
the nature of practical detail to be entered into in thi 
lectures. 

The third mode of feeding a locomotive boHer is 
means of a donkey engine. One of these is shown at s' 
elevation on the passenger locomotive (fig. 9). The donke; 
is rarely resorted to for regular work, but is at hand as 
stand-bye to be put into operation on an emergency. 

It may be interesting to remark that, for many yt 
before the invention of the injector, donkeys were not ei 
ployed, and that thus, in the absence both of donkey aw 
of injector, there was no mode of feeding a locomotive 
except by running it along the line and putting its main 
engines into operation, and when an engine had finished 
its work of drawing trains and happened to be short 
water, it was not an unfrequent or an uncommon tiling 
see it running backwards and forwards on a siding to ft 
its boiler. But this mode became so objectionable, as t] 
lines became more and more crowded, that recourse 
had to the complicated arrangement of cutting the rail 
of a ' siding ' and of introducing, into the space, the pi 
pheries of loose wheels, so that the engine might be drivi 
over them, and then, its driving wheels being caused to 
exactly on the tops of the loose wheels in the line of rail" 
way, the engine on being put to work no longer propelled 
itself along the fine, but simply turned the supiiorting 
wheels, and thus enabled the pumping to take place wil 
out the engine running backwards and forwanls. It ia 
curious reflection that, for many yeai-s after donkey engii 
were in common use for feeding marine boilers, no betl 
mode occurred to the railway engineer of obtaining that ei 
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than the cumbrous one to which I have just alluded. 
At length, however, donkey engines were used, and then 
came the injector, which, bs it possesses no moving parts, 
and may be worked without the aid of the engine, is, as I 
have said, generally used (in stopping trains) when the 
driver is careful, at the very time when the locomotive is 
not under way. 
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LECTUBE n. 

8ELf-nLLI50 TEVDBB— STEAM CTLDTDBBS — HSTOXS CRAKES 

AXLES — WHEELS — TTRES — DEDICATOR — SLIDE VALTB LIKE 

MOnOX — REVERSAL. 

We concluded our last lecture by a description of the 
various modes which have been employed for feeding the 
boiler : I will now say a word or two respecting the place 
whence the feed water comes. 

You have before you diagrams of three engines : one 
of a tank engine, carrying its own water, the others of 
two engines, each demanding the addition of a tender. 

Time does not admit of my entering into any de- 
scription of tenders beyond saying, that they are four or 
six- wheeled carriages supporting tanks, containing from 
1,600 to 2,500 gallons (or even more) of water, and having 
places for the reception of the fiiel; and that, almost 
invariably, they are fitted with brakes, for which purpose 
their great weight renders them very suitable. 

The ordinary mode of putting water into the tender 
is by means of the well-known water crane ; but I wish 
to call your attention to another mode invented a good 
many years ago by Mr. Eamsbottom, to whose arrange- 
ment of safety valve I have already alluded. 

By the kindness of Mr. Eamsbottom, I am enabled to 
show you a model of a tender fitted with his apparatus, 
and I have hung a diagram (fig. 20) of this upon the wall. 

The object of the invention is that water may be 

taken up while the train is in motion ; this is a very 

(lc\sirable thing in the case of express trains, such as the 

Holyhead Mail, where every lumuVe \^ vA cA^\\ssi«jo.Q.\vee^ 




HA'MSBOTTOM S SELF-FILLISU TESDER. 

' and a very desirable thing also in tlie case ul' slow trains, 
travelling on a portion of line (such as that between 
Manchester and LiverjK>ol) wliere, from its thronged con- 
dition, stoppages should be reduced as far as possible. 







In arranging for the use uf tliis apparatus, a perfectly 

IjBvel portion of the line is selected, and here there 

laid, between the two rails of each line, an open- 

■topiJed trough, of about a quarter of a mile in length. 
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This trough is kept filled with water from some DeJgh- 
bouring source of supply, and the tender, as you will see, 
b fitted widi a cunred [Hpe projecting fom-ards and donm- 
wards, so that its mouth may dip into the water. As the 
train goes along the water mounts the curved pipe and 
overflows at the top into the tender, filling it up to the 
desired point r in this manner 2,000 gallons of water 
may be delivered into a tender in less than one-third of a 
minute. The pipe has a joint in it, so that it can be raised 
wheo the engine is not over the trough, and lowered when 
it is. It may perhaps occur to you that there would be a 
risk of the driver not lowering the pipe, and of his not 
raising it again, at the proper times, and that thus a portion 
of the length of the trough might not be utilised while the 
engine was passing over it ; and also, that if the pipe 
were not raised in time, or were lowered too soon, the ends 
of the trough might be knocked out, or the pipe might be 
broken. But this difficulty is guarded against by a veryj 
simple but ingenious arrangement. At the ends of tl^l 
trougli the rails are raised a few inches above the general ' 
level, there being au incline on each side of the raised point, 
leading up to it, and down again — that is to say, there ia 
a gentle hill in the rails opposite each end of the trough. 
You will see, therefore, that it is perfectly possible for the 
pendant pipe to be lowered before the engine arrives at 
the trough. The hill raises the pipe so as to carry it clei 
over the trough end, and then the tender running down! 
the hill plunges the mouth of the pipe into the trough,! 
it may continue nnliftcd during the entire passage of the! 
tender over the trough, and beyond its further end;J 
because the second hill again raises the pipe, and enabla 
it to escape above the closing end of the trough. 

Having now dealt with the subjects of the generatioiB 
of steam, the feeding of the boiler and the provision c 
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'water, we may profitably consider the engine which utihses 
the steam that is generated. 

In ordinary locomotives there are always two complete 
engines coupled to one shaft, and these engines (as I have 
already said) operate upon the driving axle directly, with- 
out the intervention of gearing. The steam cylinders may 
be taken as ranging from 14 in. to 19 in. in diameter of 
bore, and the piston stroke as varying from 20in. to 28 in. 

The parts of a direct-acting steam engine are few and 
simple ; they comprise the truly bored cylinder, within 
which the piston moves backwards and forwards under 
the alternating reversed pressures of the steam; attached 
to the piston is the piston rod, issuing steam-tight 
through a stuffing box in the cover of the cylinder ; this 
rod carries at its hinder end a head or crosshead, from 
which proceeds the connecting rod, that in union with the 
ra'ank converts the reciprocating motion of the piston into 
the rotary motion of the crank shaft. To these parts must 
be added the guide block at the piston-rod head ; this 
block prevents the resolution of the force transmitted by 
the connecting rod (while it lies at an angle) from deflect- 
ing the piston rod, which it would do were not some 
Bpeciea of guide provided. The only remaining parts are 
those of the apparatus which admits the steam alternately 
on each side of the piston, and also permits the steam 
which is being used to exhaust alternately, from each side 
^of the piston, and to find its way up the blast pipe into 
i4he atmosphere, or to the feed- water tank. 
I In designing the engine of a locomotive the first 
question to be answered is, Where shall the cyUnders be 
placed ? ' Inside,' that is to say, between the two wlieels 
of a pair, as in the goods engine (fig. 8), or ' outside,' that 
•ia to say, exterior (so far as regards the centre hnes of the 
■cylinders) of the two wheels of a pair. The temptations to 
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put the cylinders inside are these : they are well secure* 
to the framing, they are kept hot in the amoke-bos, t 
is an excellent fastening for the ends of the guide i 
and the connecting rods are so placed that they do n 
terfere with the crank-pins by whicJi two or more pai 
of wheels are coupled together. Moreover, the 
between the sUde facing and the body of the cylindCT* 
are veiy short. It is also urged as one gi-eat reason for 
using ' inside ' cylinders, that the engine must be more 
steady in running than when llie alternating pressure? 
arc applieil at a greater distance from the centre luie ( 
the machine, as they are when the cylinders are ' 
side.' 

The objections to putting the cylinders ' inside ' 
that in jwwerful engines, ivliere the jiarts arc large, thei 
is of necessity much crowding, because it is impossible t 
^viden the space between the wheels. Other objectionj 
and very great ones, are the iirst expense, the risk 
fracture, and the large friction, involved in the cranked 
axle. 

Outside cylinders have the advantages of working c 
to a crank-pin carried in one of the wheels (the axle iJ 
that case being a mere plain foiling), and also of leavioi 
ample space within the framing for the valve gear ; 1 
tlicy possess the disadvantages of making some complici 
tion where wheels have to be coupled together, of beinJ 
away from the heat of the smoke-bos, and of having i 
veiy long steam passage, or port, between the cylinder" 
and the slide facing, unless, indeed, tlie slides be worked 
through the intervention of ' way shafts,' a practice whicl 
is rarely resorted to in new engines. 

With respect to the opinion at one time, and, I believi 
even to the present day [)revalent, that the placing of t 
cyliudere ' outside,' that is, far from the centre line of t 
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locomotive, must cause a greater oscillatory motion than 
is caused when the cylinders are inside, I think I may 
appeal to practice to contradict this impression, and I will 
also refer you to my own observations in the twenty-second 
volume of the ' Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers ' upon this point. 

I have incidentally mentioned the use of a ' way 
shaft.' I ought, perhaps, to have said that this is the 
technical name for an oscillating shaft which is worked 
by a lever, actuated by an eccentric rod, and carrying 
another lever that works the slide valve ; but the desir- 
abihty of reducing tlie number of jmrts as far as jxia- 
sible has caused cngmeers to dispense with ' way shafts,' 
and to substitute a tUrect attachment to the slide valve 
. stalk ; and unless the very unusual construction of placing 
die eccentrics externally upon a ' return crank ' be era- 
ployed, this direct attachment involves the sHde valves 
being placed within the framing. 

(With inside cylinders it became extremely difficult, as 
engines increased in dimensions, to find room for the two 
slide valves and the two chests in which they worked. 
This difficulty speedily led to the use of a single steam 
chest, between the two cylinders, and common to the two 
slide valves of those cyhnders : thus space was saved, but 

I as the cylinders became larger and larger, this remedy no 
longer sufficed, and it has been necessary to alter the 
position of the valves, and sometimes even to have the 
centre lines of their stalks lying at a considerable angle 
with the centre line of the cylinders ; or as in the example 
before you, the goods engine, you m\l see that the slide 
valves are inverted, and are placed immediately below the 
_ cylinders. With the outside cylinder engine, as I have 
Vsaid, this difficulty of finding room for the slide valves does 
HROt exist. 
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Coming now to the parts of an engine ; whether it 
' ineide ' or * outSHde,' we have the cyKnder provided wi^^ 
suitable brackets for aUachmeot, and also provided with 
two covers ; the one at the back end commonly cast on, 
and having a stuffing box and gland through which the 
piston-rod passes; the other at the fixmt end secured by 
bolta 9o that upon its removal the piston can be extracted. ■ 
Cast upon the side of the cylinder is the slide facing, con-^ 
taining the central exhaust port, and on each side of thifl^ 
a steam port, leading by steam passages to the iront and 
Iwck ends of the cylinder respectively. Over this facing 
works the slide valve, by which steam is admitted alter- 
nately to the two ends of the cylinder, and is alternately 
exhausted ; about this I shall have very much to say, as 
upon the due proportion and adjustment of the sUde valve 
dejjends the smoothness in working, and also the economy 
in working of the engine. The piston is made steam-tight 
against the side of the cylinder by elastic metallic packing. 
Many kinds of metallic pistons are in use, but I know of 
none so good, for locomotive purposes, as that simple one 
invented by Mr. Eamsbottora, which bears liis name, and 
whicli consists merely of a few grooves (three com- 
monly), turned in the piston body, into which are sprung 
pieces of D'^haped wire (for the rings are little more), 
which press outwards against the interior of the cylinder, 
and bear upon it with steam-tight contact. It is of 
coui'se desirable that while the piston should move steam- 
tight in the cyUnder it should also move with the least 
possible friction. Formerly it was the practice to make 
broad piston rings, rings the aggregate width of which 
woidd probably equal 2^ inches : these are now replaced 
by Rarasbotton rings, equal, on the whole, to but one 
inch wide. In order that a piston may be safe against 
leakage it is necessary that the ring shoidd bear upon 
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the cylinder with a pressure at least equal to that of the 
maximum force of steam within the cyhnder, because 
if this condition be departed from, and if steam leak in 
at any part between the surface of the ring and the 
interior of the cylinder it will press upon tlieriug, drive it 
backwards, and will pass on ; but this pressure is a pres- 
sure per inch of surface, therefore the less surface there is 
in contact, the less mil be the actual pressure, and tlie less 
therefore will be the actual friction ; obviously, for these 
reasons, it is desirable to diminish the width of tlie bear- 
ing surface of the rings as much as possible in practice, and 
that it is which is done in the Kamsbottom piston. More- 
over, the use of such a piston diminishes the wear u^toh the 
cylinder, wliile the wear of the rings is unimportant, as 
although they may require frequent renewal, say every 
six months, their total coat, even in a large locomotive, is 
only a few shillings. 

Fiston-rotls are commonly made of raild steel, and are 
about one-sixth of the diameter of the piston. The piston- 
rod cross head is commonly guided either by a pair of 
bars on each side, having blocks within them, or by a bar 
at top and anotlier at bottom, with a central block ; the 
area of the guiding surface in contact is in practice made 
about one-fifth of the area of the piston. Li large en- 
gines there is a difficulty here again in finding room for 
guide bars of either of tlie constructions mentioned, and 
you will see that in the goods engine (fig, 8) there is 
only a single guide bar, which is above the piston-rod, 
and which is embraced by the guide block. For the 
purpose of obtaining sufficient surface the guide bars are 
occasionally made with a series of steps, and tlie guide 
block with a corresponding series of steps, and thus the 

L requisite area is obtained, 

■ In the case of ' inside ' cylinder engines, whore a 
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cranked axle is used, the crank pin has, in order to 
transmit the tordonal strain, to be as large as the main 
l)earings, and thus no question of sufficiency of sur&ce 
arisos, but in outside cylinder engines, where the suffi- 
ciency of surface is the guide to the dimensions of the pio, 
it is commonly made of a diameter equal to one-fourth the 
diameter of the piston. The length of the connecting rod 
varies from about 24 to about 4 times that of the stroke. 
Beverting to the cranked axle, this has to support its 
share of the weight of the machine, to bear the tor- 
sional strain of the engine, and also has to resist, as a 
girder, lateral deflection under the strain of the engines. 
For a 15-inch cylinder engine of 24-inch stroke the size 
of the crank axle in practice may be taken as 6 inches 
diameter and 12 inches long in the bearing. For an 18- 
inch goods engine 26-inch stroke, the axle in practice 
may be taken as 6^ inches diameter by 13 inches long in 
the bearing. In the first case, after deducting the weight 
of the wheels and axles, which weight is borne directly 
by the rail, the dead load to be supported on each bearing 
may be taken at 7 tons, and in the second case at 8 tons, 
giving a pressure of about 2 hundredweight per superficial 
inch, attained by multiplying the length of the bearing by 
its diameter. 

This is an appropriate time to direct your attention 
to that which appears to be a very minor point in con- 
st niction, but which is in reality a very important one — I 
mean the avoidance of all abrupt changes of shape. For 
example, if a shaft be made with a bearing, and an en- 
largement on each side of that bearing (which enlarge- 
ments prevent endway movement), and if the shoulder 
where the enlargements occur be made perfectly square 
(as sliown on the upper part in fig. 21), that shaft, what- 
ever may be its dimensions, and however sound and good 
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P lis material may be, will give way 
at those shoulders, after liaving done 
but very httle work, whereas, if the 
sharp corners be replaced by easy 
curves (as shown on the lower part 
of fig. 21), that shaft may continue 
to work without failure. The great 
cause of the breakage of the crauk 
shafts of locomotives is the abrupt 
changes of dimensions, due no 
doubt to the difficulty there is in 
sufficiently easing oS' these abrupt 
changes. The ordinary points of 
rupture are at the junction of the 
throw, as it is technically called, that 
is, the side of the crank, with the 
shaft, or with the crank-pin. The 
fractures do not take place all at 
once, but begin by minute cracke, 
which extend, and extend, imfil a 
point is reached when tlie metal is 
too weak to resist some shock or 
jolt, and thereupon the remainder 
is broken through suddenly. At the 
outset these cracks are minute, so 
extremely minute, as to be invisible 
to the unaided eye, and are, in fact, 
somewhat difficult of detection even 
wiih a powerful hand glass. I may 
here perhaps be permitted to give 
you a useful practical hint as to the 
detection of such cracks in their 
earliest stages. 

Many years ago, a railway com- 
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pany had suffered from the breakage of several crankaj 
axles ; these were all of oae form, made by oue maker, i 
of one material ; the company had other axles of the same 
kind, wliich had not givea way, and they determined to 
make a strict investigation, to ascertain whether there were 
any signs of failure in these. In some of the axles these 
signs were obvious, but there were others where, in spite 
of examination, no flaw could be detected. I was present 
at the inspection, and knowing, as in fact we all did, thai 
when the final fracture takes place, the surface shows thi 
the part of the metal which has not been broken at that finj 
fractnre, ia stained with the dirty oil which has worked inbj 
the minute cracks, I suggested a mode of determining 
whether or not such cracks had commenced. This mode 
proved to be thoroughly successful, as it has been in every.- 
instance where I have appUed it. We put the axle up 
trestles, and, after having wipal the surface of the su! 
pected parts (that is, the neighbourhood of tlie junction 
of the crank shaft, or of the crank pin with the throw) 
perfectly clean, we beat upon the end of the axle with a 
heavy hammer, so as to set up a vibration in the axle. Wh^ 
this was done, at one or two of the points of junction t 
which I have alluded, there was found a beautifully minute'" 
black line, as fine a line as could have been made with 
the finest drawing pen. These hnea we printed off by the 
application of paper. The axle was again wiped, and s " 
examination made ; the cracks, however, were pronounce* 
by many not to be cracks, but to be the marks of a* 
' scriber ; ' but the experiment was repeated, and the result 
was reproduced, although to a somewhat diminished ex- 
tent. Subsequently I applied ttie same test to the crank 
shaft, of an engine, which the owner hsid tlirown out of 
use, believing it was injured, but which the engine builder 
refuseil to take Ijack. alleging that it was sound. 
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thaft had been out of work for more tliao twelve monlhs 
before I was asked to examine it, and it had been lying 
in an unlieated warehouse. Thinking that the length of 
time that had elapsed, and the cold condition of the shaft, 
might interfere with the success of the experiment, 1 had 
it gently warmed, and then applied the test I have men- 
tioned, and with similar successfi-il results. On another oc- 
casion I tested, while in its bearings, the very heavy crank 
, shaft of a large stationary engine, a crank shaft laden with 
several tons of spur wheels, which it would have caused 
great expense and delay to have removed, and although I 
was somewhat doubtful as to whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the requisite vibration would be set up, I 
foimd the test was satisfactory, for in that instance also 
I got perfectly trustworthy indications of incipient flaw. I 
have already referred you to some remarks of mine at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers upon the internal dis- 
turbances in locomotives, and I must now, I am afraid, 
again give you u reference to other observations of mine, 

(There is a paper published in extenso in the ' Transactions 
of the Sections of the British Association ' for tlie year 
1869, page 422, on the 'Influence of Form on Strength,' 
wherein I endeavoured, in a potiulai* way, to show, why 
it is, that the neighbom-hood of a large section to a small 

I one, renders the small one weaker than it would be if 
there were no large one adjoining it. 
The frames or skeletons of the wheels of locomotives 
are in England always made of wrought-iron forgioga. 
The mode of manufacture is interesting, but I feel I have 
not time to go into it. In the skeletons are also forged, 
where necessary, the bosses to take crank pins and the 
counter weights to keep the engine in balance, to which 

I matters I shall have to allude more fully. I may here, 
however, state that the question of balancing is a very 
■■ 
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easoitial one, and that h has led Jb. Webb, the well- 
known locomotive ei^ineer, of the London and Ncntb- 
Westem Bailwajt to devise a special and very ingenious 
tool for the purpoee of ahaiung the inteiior ot the rim of 
the skeleton, so as to ensure that this rim ahould be of 
uniform section and wei^t throughout (fig. 22). 

The tyres of the wheels require to be either of the veiy 
best make of iron, such as the fiist-elass Yorkshire ircHis, 
or (and much more commonly now) of an excellent quality 
of steel ; you will remember it is upon the exterior aur&ces 
of the rims of these tyres that the heavy rolling work, 




Fir. 32. nVbb't thapJDg tool 

produced by the weight of the engine and by the traction, 
is taken. In former days, railway wheel tyres were rolled 
in straight bars, as rails are, and were then bent into a 
hoop and the ends welded, so as to form a complete ring. 
With every pains that can be taken, a weld is after all 
unsatisfactory. Some years ago the process of making 
the ' pile,' from which the tyre is formed in a ring, and 
welding it in that form, in the manner in which gun coils 
are now made and welded, was introduced. Large steel 
tyres are produced without welds, either by beiag cast in 
the ring-form and subsequently hammered and rolled, or, 
more commonly, by the peiforation of a cheese-shaped 
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forging, and the enlargement by hamraeriag or rolling 
of the thick ring tliiis made. The attachment of the tyre 
to the wheel frame ia effected by accurately turning the 
frame and boring the tyre, so that it ia aomewhat smaller 
than the frame, and then by heating the tyre and shrink- 
ing it on; bolts being inserted from the inside of the 
frame, and tapped a short distance into the tyre to hold 
it, in the event of fracture (fig. 23). 

In my judgment thia process of shrinking is altogether 
unsatiafectory, although it is practically the universal pro- 
cess. It has been derived, no doubt, from the old plan of 
shrinking an iron tyre on to a wooden wheel, but the cir- 
cumstances in the two cases are very different ; not only ia 
wood elastic, but the frames of wooden wheels 
are 'dished,' so that on the pressure of the tyre 
being applied, the cone formed by the spokes 
becomes more acute, and allows the felloes of 
the rim to yield sufficiently under the pres- 
sure, while the spokes by their elasticity pre 
serve a proper tightness of the felloes agunat 
the inside of the tyre. But in the case of Ihe 
wrought-iron skeleton of the railway wheel, p,^ _^ 
the circumstances, aa I have said, are very 
different ; the frame is rigid, and, therefore, the question 
of shrinking on is one of extreme nicety. If enough 
shrinkage is not allowed, the tyre speedily becomes loose ; 
if on the other hand too much is provided, there is great 
liability (o fracture. 

The late Mr. William Bridges Adams, the inventor of 
the fish joint on railways {and a most original thinker in 
mechanical matters), proposed that the tyre should be 
loose upon the wheel, that it should be retained by 
proper arrangements, and that there should be an elastic 
medium between the tyre and the wheel (fig. 24). This 
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proposition waa experimentally put into practice, and, 
believe, with aatisfactory results. This being so, it mai 
be a matter of surprise that the inventioi 
haa not come into use, but the plan was bolt 
and startling, and one should uot complain 
that those who are charged with the safety of 

P railways (as are locomotive superintendents) 
are chary of introducing novelties which 
not be thoroughly tested except by experi- 
ment in actual work ; such experiment in- 
Fia, 84. volving as it does the risk of serious damage, 
"^ ^^' of interruption to traffic, and, although these 
novelties may not be tried on passenger trains, eveu loss, 
of life itself. But allowing that for the present we mi 
be content to shrink on our tyres (and I frankly admiu 
that I should not dare to specify the construction of 
wheel in any other way), I do not think that the use 
screws (as shown in fig. 23) for the purpose of holding on' 
the tyre if fractured should be continued, Tlicy weak* 
the tyre in the places where they occur, they weaken the' 

y frame in the places where they occur, an4j 
they are very liable to yield if fracture doeS' 
take place, and to allow the end of the tyre^ 
to protrude and the tyre to be stripped ofll.' 
These objections to screw or rivet fasteningsi 
are so well known that for many years pai 
lliey have, as regards carriage wheels, bcei 
superseded on our best lines by safety ringaJ 
One mode of dispensing with bolts in engiw 
wheels is shown in the diagram (fig. 25). W 
this construction you will see that the tyre is 
grooved all roimd on one side, and that it has 
a ring on tlie other side having a turned hp, engaging in a 
groove in the skeleton, thereby Iiolding on the tyre at evei 
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point of its circumference, and without any local weaken- 
ing ; but for yeara, although, as has been said, safety rings 
were applied to the carriage wheels, they were not applied 
to those most important of all wheels, i.e. those of the 
engine. For some time past, I am glad to say, however, fas- 
teningB of this kind have come into use for engine wheels. 
Fig. 26 shows the rings applied, in conjunction with a 
wooden centre, to the tyres of carriage wheels ; whereas 




Fio. 26. Mnnsfll's niilwiiy wheel. 

fig, 25 shows, as I have said, the application of somewhat 
Bimilar rings to a wrought-iron centre or skeleton, and 
that mode is therefore appUcable to engine wheels. 

I now revert to the question of the slide valve, and 
of the modes of working this, so as to procure the 
control of the speed and of the reversal of the direction 
of motion, and also so as to secui-e expansion ; and I 
propose to devote a very considerable part of our time to 
the investigation of this subject, because on its being 
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rightly understood and ri^tlj applied d^end, ms I have 
said, the smooth workii^ of the enginey and abo its eoo- 
Dom J in fuel I will b^n with an elementary dide Talve, 
one that would admit steam throudioiit the whcde of the 
stroke, and that would permit of eidiansi thioogfaoat the 
whole of the stroke, a valTe which would produce that 
kind of indicator diagram which is technically known as a 
square card (fig. 27). You are no doubt aware that in Uie 
earlier indicators, in Watt's indicator, for instance, the 
diagram was taken upon a flat surfiice, which had a hori- 
zontal movement imparted to it, derived by reduction from 
the stroke of the piston, while the pencil which traced the 
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Fio, 27. Sqnan ' cud.' 

figure had a vertical movement derived from the pressure 
of the steam as shown in fig. 28. This flat surface was a 
card, and thus, although now the card is replaced by a 
piece of paper wound round a cylinder, as in Richards' 
indicator (the one now in general use, see fig. 29), the 
word ' card ' is still employed. 

Diagram fig. 30 shows a slide facing, with the port 
a leading to, say, the left-hand end of the cylinder, the 
port b leading to the right-hand end, the port c being the 
exhaust. Above these ports there is a slide valve rf, which, 
when placed in the middle of its journey, is just long 
enough to cover the two ports a and 6, while the cavity in 
its interior is just long enough to cover the central exhaust 
port c and the two bars of metal between c a and c b ; 
m is the crank shaft, with the crank pin n, at right angles 
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to wliich b fixed the centre o of the eccentric. I ne< 
hitnily say to you that an eccentric is simply a crank, widl 




Fio. 2S. RichanU' indicator, 

tlie plu exaggerated in diameter, until it embraces within.J 
it the shaft from which the crank proceeds. This may] 
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api)ear too obvious to need commeot, but I cau remember 
a very protracted litigation, entirely arising upon the 
question as to whether an eccentric was a crank. As- 
suming the crank, as shown in fig. 30, to be at one end of 
its stroke, say the outer end — so tliat the piston would be 
at the leiVhand end of the cylinder — and that the engine 
were to revolve in the direction of the arrow- — that is to 
eay, so that the top of the fly-wheel should move away from 
the spectator when standing at the cylinder* — then the 
centre of the eccentric must be below the shaft, in order 
that when the shaft revolves (either under the influence of 
a fly-wheel or under that of a second cylinder at right 
angles), the eccentric may work the slide valve so as to 
open the passage a, and to give steam upon the left-hand 
side of the piston, this will at tlie same time — as the slide 
valve opens the passage b to the exhaust c — perniit the 
escape of steam from the right-hand side of the piston. 
Willi this arningcmeut you will see that when, as shown 
on the second diagram (fig. 31), the crank has travelled 
through 90 degs,, the centre of the eccentric ^vill be at 
the end of its throw towards the right hand, and the pas- 
sages a and b will be fully open to the steam and to the 
exhaust respectively ; and you can also see that when the 
crank has travelled through the other 90 degs. — so as to 
finish the half-revolution, or the whole stroke — that the 
passage a and the passage b will be both just closed to the 
steam and to the exhaust respectively. The centre o of the 
eccentric will then be above the shaft, and the crank pin 
will be at the right-hand end ; on the continuance of the 
motion of the crank pin, the eccentric will work the slide 
valve so as to introduce the steam to b and to allow the 
exhaust to escape through a and c. In order to make the 

* AJthough this ia the general runaing- direction for ordiuar; fimd 
^igiaea, it ia the bnckwud directioo for a locomotive 
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engiue ruu the other way round, tiie position of tlie centre 
of the eccentric o must be changed, so aa to be above the 
crank shaft instead of below it, as it is in diagram 30. 

Assuming that the wliole pressure of the steam were 
obtained, immediately the passage opened, and that the 
whole of the exhaust steam had been got rid of, immedi- 
ately that the exhaust opened, the result would be to give 
upon the indicator diagram an absolutely rectangular 
figure, a 'square card,' such as is shown in fig. 27, but 
under such circumstances the steam would obviously 
have no expansion. It may be said that this defect 
might be cured by a separate valve, either arranged bo 
as to shut off the admission of steam to the steam chest. 
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or, as shown in fig. 32, situated ou the back of the principal 
slide valve; the form of which is then modified to admit 
the steam through openings m it, and not over its ends. 
Such separate valves are not used in locomotives, partly 
from the difficulty of manipulating them at the time of the 
reversal, partly from a desire to avoid a multiphcation of 
pieces, and partly from the necessity of keeping down the 
friction of the slide valves in working, which friction is a 
source of really appreciable deduction from the power of 
a locomotive, and a cause of serious wear in all the parts 
between the crank shaft and the slide valve. It may not 
perhaps at first sight be clear that the introduction of a 
valve on the back of another valve will cause this latter 



one Uj be ^ubject^ &a gresLs ficieiioa in woridng, because 
:: m;kj be !>ftki duir it bds no man load iban that which 
i:^ iiie ti> in omn area nKihrpfied hj the pressoie c^ the 
; Ixsz ths is ooc skx fat ahhon^ it is true that the 
ri OQ zhc «arfiK!e at iss under aide k not increased, it 
hat* in adiihi«'jQ toe ktad of the expanrion valTe oa its top 
sde« and the raodoo of the s&de TiKe is thert^j further 
resisted bjr the frictioo due to that load. I do not know 
whether I need labour thb point any further, but I am 
tempced to do sr^ as I hare found it soni^imes very diffi- 
cult of appreciation. Suppose I have two books pkced 
ooe oQ the other ; the bottom book carried oa a table, 
and that each book wei^ 5Ibs^ if I pull the two books 
backwards and forwards I shall have the friction due to a 
load o( 10 lbs. npcm the under sur&ce, that in contact 
with the table, but if I hold the U^ book still and move 
the lower cme about, thai I shall have, in addition to the 
friction of the 10-Ib. load on the under surbce, the friction 
of the 5-lb. load upon the uj^per sur&ce. 

This subject of slide friction is a very serious one in 
all large marine en^es, espedally now the pressures in 
these amount to half those of a locomotive ; it is also, as 
I have said, a very serious one in the locomotive. 

Various attempts have been made to cure this defect, 
and, if time admit, I shall be glad to explain to you a 
methfxl which has been invented by Mr. Beattie, of the 
South-Western Railway, a method which appears to give 
very exc^ellent results (fig. 33). 

If a separate valve were used for the purpose of ex- 
panHion, and we thus got rid of the square card, the 
arrangement would not cure other defects to which such a 
d imposition of the eccentric and principal slide valve, 
ns that whicli I have shown, would be liable in quick- 
running engines. These defects are two : the first, that 
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the eshaiist steam would not be cleared firom the cylinder 
until some portion of the return stroke was made ; and 
the other, that there would not be any ' cushioning ' by 
the ateara, to assist in bringing the reciprocating parts of 
the engine quietly to rest at the end of each stroke, 
latter is a very important point in connection with 
smooth working of quick-running engines. 

Now, if you will imagine that the slide and eccentric 
remain as they are in this diagram ffig. 30), but that the 
angle between the crank and the eccentric is altered, so 
that (when the crank is, say, at the left-hand end) the 
eccentric, instead of having its centre o in a vertical line 
below the centre of the crank, should have its centre 
the right hand of that line, to the desired extent, 
result, as you will see, would be this — that when 
crank was on its centre, the steam passage would already 
be somewhat open, the exhaust passage at the other end 
would be somewhat open, and the exhaust passage at the 
left-hand end would have been closed some time before; 
thus the exhaust steam from the right-hand end of the 
pistou woidd have had an opportunity of escaping before 
the termination of the stroke, while the continuance of the 
exhaust from the loft-hand end would be stopped, and 
the boiler steam would be admitted in opposition to the 
motion of the piston, thereby 'cushioning* it to rest. 
This advance of the eccentric in relation to the crank is 
technically known as ' lead,' and you will see that, by 
itself, it gives some slight amount of expansion, because 
it cuts the steam off before the end of the stroke is quite 
reached. But even in the worst steam engines, valves 
proportioned as I have here, for the sake of illustration 
shown are never used : they are always made with ' lap ' 
as well as with ' lead.' The diagram, figure 34, shows 
a slide valve thus constructed, with a suitable eccentric 
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connected to it. The coinmon proportions in uae at 
the present time are here ttiken. The slide valve is 
made so that when in its middle position it not only 
covers the steam passages, but overlaps them by their own 
width at each end. With these dimensions it is obviously 
neces-sary tliat the travel of the shde (if the passages are to 
open fully to the steam — which they very commonly do 
not) must equal four times the width of the passage ; and 
ill order that the passage may begin to open just as the 
crank is on its centre (for that is the condition of things 
I will first consider), the centre o of the eccentric must 
be so far in advance of the ' without-lead ' position as to 
have already made one-half its travel, that is, it must 
be advanced 30 degs. The diagram (fig. 34) shows the 
ports as before, with the crank at the left-hand end, the 
centre of the ecx^entric underneath, but 30 degs. in ad- 
vance of the centre line, and the slide valve moved to the 
right-hand, so as just tu admit the steam to the port a, to 
press upon the left-hand side of the piston, while the ex- 
haust cavity of the slide valve Is already uncovered the full 
width of the outlet b, thereby giving free egress for the 
exhaust steam before the terminiition of the stroke, By 
the time the crank has moved 60 degs., or the piston 
has made one-fourth of its stroke (always leaving the 
variations due to the angles of connecting rods and ec- 
centric rods out of consideration, and treating those rods 
as though they were of infinite length), the centre o of the 
eccentric will have arrived at its extreme travel to the 
right hiind, as will also the slide valve; at that time the 
steam port a will be fully open as in fig. 35, and the 
exhaust port b will also still be fully open, for the exhaust 
cavity in the slide valve will have travelled the width of 
the port beyond it. When the crank has moved a further 
60 degs. (equal to three-fourths of the stroke of the 
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piston), the centre o of the eccentric will be immediately 
above its former position in fig. 34, and will have drawn the 
slide valve back, so as to just close the steam port a ; from 
this period the steam will commence expanding in the 
cylinder. The exhaust b, however, will at this point still 
be wide open, but will gradually close as the eccentric 
continues its travel, and will be entirely closed when a 
further 30 degs. of motion has been made, for this will 
bring the centre o in a vertical line immediately above the 
crank shaft, and will tlierefore put the sHde valve in its 
middle position. From this point there wiU be exercised 
compression of the steam contained in the cylinder on the 




Fia. 3G. Imagimuy indicator diagram cutting off at thrre-fourtba. 

right-hand side of the piston. At tliis time also the ex- 
haust will commence from the port a, at the leil-hand end 
of the cyhuder ; but tlie crank -will now have made a total 
movement of 150 degs., and the piston will, therefore, 
liave traversed about 15-16th3 of its stroke. With such an 
arrangement the indicator will no longer afford a square 
card, but a card of the form shown on the diagram figure 
36. I will now ask you to imagine that this form of con- 
struction may be still fnrther improved by giving the 
slide valve some ' lead," so that the steam passage may be 
opened preparatory to the arrival of the piston at the end 
of its stroke ; the results of this will be to cut off the 
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Steam coiisidcriibly earlier, to let the exhaust go a little 
earlier, and also to give a little more compression. 

We will next consider how, retaining these proportions 
of slide valve and ports, it would be possible by changes 
in the dimensions, and in the lead of the eccentric, to 
cause the cut off to take place more quickly. I will again 
imagine that the steam port a begins to be uncovered 
exactly when the crank is at the left-liand end of its 
stroke, but ihat the slide valve is to be driven by an ec- 
centric of so small a throw that it will no longer cause 
the slide valve to travel far enough to the right, to open 
the steam passage the whole way, and that we are about 
to content ourselves with opening it only "414 of its width. 
These conilitions could be satisfied by a radius of tlirow 
of the eccentric, which, if the width of the passage be 
called unity, should bo the root of 2 (1-414) ; and to en- 
able such an eccentric to put the slide valve into the posi- 
tion of being just ready to open when the crank was on 
its centre, the centre o of that eccentric must have a lead 
of 45 degs., as is shown in fig. 37. With this arrange- 
ment, by the time that the crank has travelled 45 degs. — 
that is, by the time that the piston has made 3-20ths, 
in round numbers, of its whole stroke — the slide valve 
will have made its extreme travel to the right, or 
will have opened the port a '414 of its width, and by the 
time that the crank has travelled a ftirther 45 degs., or, 
in other words, by the time that the piston has made half 
its stroke, the centre o of the eccentric will be imme- 
diately over the point from which it started, and there- 
fore will have closed the shde valve (see fig. 38), cutting 
off the steam at half-stroke. A further 45 degs. of the 
crank will bring the slide valve to the centre, at which 
position the compression on the right-hand side of the 
piston, and the exhaust from the left-hand side of the 
a B a 
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])iston will commence, and at this time the piston would 
have travelled about 1 7-20ths of its stroke. The diagram 
resulting from this arrangement is shown by fig. 39. 

You will see that whatever may be the angular * lead ' 
and the * throw ' of the eccentric, the position of its centre, 
at the time when the crank is at the left-hand end of its 
stroke, must be somewhere on the line j? y, as that line 
is so mucli to the right hand of the central position of 
the throw or travel of the eccentric as is equal to the lap 
of the slide valve — the lap in this case being assumed to 
be the width of one passage — and that this amount of 
travel from the central position must be made before the 
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FiQ. 39. Imaginary indicator diagram catting off one-half. 

slide valve can be just in the act of opening. Therefore, 
it is clear that if some means were provided by which the 
centre of the eccentric could be shifted at will, along the 
line X y, from x to any point up to the centre line, the 
proportion of the stroke during which steam is admitted 
could be lessened at will, imtil by the time the centre o had 
reached the horizontal line, the admission of steam would 
cease, as there would be no opening of the slide what- 
ever. 

You will remember I called your attention to the 
obvious fact, that if the centre of the eccentric were 
placed above the shaft instead of below it, while the 
crank was assumed to be at the left hand, the engines 
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would go in the reverse direction. If, ll.crcfore, the 
movcmeut of the centre could be continued along the line 
.T y above the centre line towards y, then we should 
obtain the reversal of the direction of motion of the engine ; 
and, according to the position that the pin occupied in 
tlie line x y above the horizontal line, so would be the 
rate of expansion in the backward direction, corresponding 
to the rates of exjjansion in the forward direction when 
the centre was at a similar position but was below the 
line. 

Having thus prepared the way, I now come to the 
' link motion ' — a contrivance by wliich it is possible, 
while the engine is running, to produce on a ahde valve 
precisely the same effects as could be obtained by the 
sliifting of the centre that I have indicated. 

I have thought it would make this subject more clear 
if I were to produce before you a large elenientajy model 
of the link motion, and in order that I should not be 
encumbered, in that model, with considerations arising 
from the curvature of the hnk, I have made the cyhnder 
(the slide valve of which this model is to work) capable 
of being moved up and down in reference to the link, 
rather than make the hnk capable of being moved in 
reference to tlie cylinder, for this latter mo\ement would 
have involved the curvatiu'e of the Unk. I need hardly 
say this is not the construction in practice. See figs. A to 
H in fig. 39a. 

With a link motion, two eccentrics are employed — 
one having its centre suitably placed for the least expan- 
sion when in forward gear, the oilier having its centre 
suitably placed for the least expansion in back gear, and 
I will adhere for this piu'poae of least expansion to the 
jiroportions given by the SOdegs. of advance of the centre 
of the eccentric, tliat is to say, each eccentric could cut 
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off the steam at three-fourths of the stroke of the piston. 
Now, if the eccentric rod of one of these eccentrics be 
attached to the top end of a long bar a! xf^ and the rod 
of the other eccentric be attached to the bottom end of 
that bar, the top and bottom ends of that bar will have 
the same relative position to the right and to the left as 
the centres of the two eccentrics have, that is, as the 
line X y, uniting those points, has (although the bar may 
not be parallel to the line x y, because it is much longer 
than that line). K, ther^ore, the slide rod be attached to 
any point in this bar, the rod will have precisely the same 
motion as if it were driven by a crank pin placed in the 
same relative position in the line x y that the point of 
attachment is placed in, in the bar x' xf. For example, if 
it be placed at the top end of the bar, it will have the 
exact motion which would be given by the eccentric 
which is in connection with the top end ; if at the bottom 
end of the bar, then it would have the exact motion which 
would be given by the eccentric in connection with that 
end ; if at the middle of the bar, then it would have the 
motion that would be given to the centre of the line 
X y, which, you will remember under the circumstances 
stated, is one which would just, not open the steam pas- 
sage at all. 

We will now put the model into operation, and show 
that when the crank is, say, at its left hand (see diagram 
39a, fig. A), the link will be vertical, and therefore the 
moving of the slide stalk up and down this link will have 
no effect whatever in changing the position of the slide 
valve. Similarly, when the crank is turned half round so 
as to bring the crank to the right-hand end, the link will 
again be vertical, and again there will be no effect by 
altering the point where the slide stalk engages with the 
link. But let us next put the crank to an angle of 60 degs. 
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in the backward direction (fig. B). The backward eccentric 
X is now at its full throw, and if the slide stalk be con- 
nected with the lower end of the huk x*, the left-hand 
steam passage will be open to its fullest extent. 

If we now cause the crank to travel a ftirther 60 degrees 
(see fig. C), or a total of 120, equal to three-fourths of the 
stroke of the piston, it will be found that the backward 
eccentric is immediately above the position which it occu- 
pied at the commencement of the stroke, and that thus 
the slide valve has closed the port, and expansion has 
commenced. Restoring the crank to zero, let the slide 
stalk be raised until it is connected to the link at a point 
m', say midway between its lower end, x\ and its centre (see 
fig. D), a point which, when set out upon tlie line x y, 
and connected by a radial line to the centre of the crank 
shaft, would be found (see / m in fig. D) to give the equi- 
valent of an eccentric having a lead of about 49 degrees 
instead of the 30, and a throw of rather less than two- 
thirds of that of the actual eccentrics ; at this point of 
attachment to tlie link the extreme motion of the slide- 
valve, which will be only sufficient to open the steam 
passage about one-third, will be found to occur when the 
a'ank has travelled the difierence between the 49 degrees 
of lead and 90 degrees, that is to say, when the crank 
has travelled 41 degrees (see fig. E), equivalent to ap- 
proximately ^th of the stroke of the piston ; and when 
the crank has made a further 41 degrees, or 82 in all (see 
fig. F), equal to about 43 per cent, of the stroke of the 
IHston, the imaginary centre of the diminished and ad- 
vanced eccentric we are considering, will be immediately 
above the position in which it was when the crank was at 
the commencement of its stroke (see fig. D), and the 
L slide valve will be reclosed, and expansion will begin. 
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I need not occupy further time by tracing the effects of 
sliifting the point of attachment to other parts of the 
length of the link below its centre, as it will suffice to 
say that the period of cutting off the steam may be 
hastened until it be made infinitely short ; calling atten- 
tion, however, to the fact that this hastening is accom- 
panied by a continual diminution of the width of the 
opening to admit the steam to the cyUnder. Similarly I 
need not occupy your time by showing on the model 
that if the point of attachment be anywhere above the 
centre of the link, the engine will revolve in the reverse, 
or forward direction, and that the expansion will follow 
the same rules as it obeyed when the engine was assumed 
to be nmning in back gear. 

We have now considered the action of the model on 
the assumption that the ports are made to open to the 
steam exactly as the crank is on the centre, but in 
practice the ports are always open to the steam before 
the crank is on a centre — as already mentioned when 
speaking of the single eccentric — ^that is to say, the line 
X y is put still further from the centre of the crank. I 
believe I can change the model and can show its effect in 
working. 

For this purpose I will give a further lead of 5 
degrees to each eccentric, making a total of 35 degrees 
(see fig. G) : this will have the effect of moving the line 
X y and with it the slide, so as to open the passage to the 
steam rather more than one-seventh of its width when the 
crank is on its centre : if now the attachment of the slide 
etalk to the link be made at its lower end, the extreme 
opening of the steam passage will of course be effected 
when the crank has travelled only 55 degi'ees, as p 
(instead of the 60 degrees), that is to say, when the 
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liisUin has made about 21 per cent, of ita stroke, and tlie 
t-xpausion will commence when the crank has made a 
total travel of 110 degrees, as q, or G7 per cent, of the 
stroke of the piston, instead of the 75 per cent, required 
wlien the slide had no lead ; moreover the steam will be 
admitted on the op^xjsite side of the piston, to 'cushion' 
it when the crank has made 175 degrees, or when the 
piston has only got -2 of one per cent, of ita stroke to 
perform. 

Next let us reattach the slide stalk at the midway 
position between the lower end of the link and its centre ; 
now if we once more lay this on the diagram (see fig. II), 
we shall find we have the ecpiivalent of an eccentric 
having a radius of about sevcn-tenllis of that of the actual 
eccentric, and a lead of 54 degrees {see m). "With this 
arrangement the passage will open to the steam oulyfour- 
tenlhs of its width, and will do so when the crank has 
made 36 degrees, and the piston has travelled about 9 per 
cent, of its course, while the slide will close the steam 
port when the crank has made a total motion of 72 
degrees, and the piston has travelled a httle over one- 
third ; and under these circumstances the steam will be 
V admitted to the other side of the piston to * cushion ' it 
B -when the crank has made about 171 degrees, and the 
piston has "7 of one per cent, of its stroke remaining to be 
performed. 

We now come to the way in which the Unks are made 

»in practice. One mode, and probably the most common 
one (fig. 40), is to make the hnk with a curvature towards 
the crank shaft, and to allow it to move upon the slide 
block, 50 that when the crank is on its centre, the move- 
ment of this curved link past the block shall not matc- 
Irially vary the position of the shde, the variations in 
expansion and in du-eclion of motion of the engine, back- 
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wards or fnrwnrda, being obtained by raiang or lowering 
the cun'cd link in relation to the block. 




Th*? iioxt iiiolIc (fig. 41 ) is one wherein the link is not 
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* raised or lowered, but ia aiispended by a sling, and where 
the slide stalk is provided with a jointed rod, the back 
end of which can be caused to rise or fall within the link ; 
in this case the curvature of the link is in the direction, 
opposed to that which is required when the Hnk itself is 
movable, that Is, the convexity and not the concavity of 
the curve is towards the crank-shaft. 

The third mode is that knowu as the straight hnk 
(fig. 42). In this construction both the link and the rod 
rise and fall, the result being that the motion of each is 
halved, and that the link is made without curvature. 

» Whichever construction is employed, and whether 
it be the link, or the jointed end of the shde stalk, that is 
raised and lowered, or aa in the case of the straight link, 
both link and stalk be raised and lowered, the move- 
ments are made by the engine driver operating by the 
reversing handle. Formerly these handles were provided 
with a species of trigger and a spring catch, which 
enabled the driver to engage them with any one of a 
number of notches made in a fixed segmental piece, 
alongside the lever: the central noti:h was that for mid- 
gear, while the end notches in either direction were those 
for full gear forward or full gear backward, the inter- 
mediate notches being those for the various grades of ex- 
pansion. A driver who is careful of his fuel regidates the 
pace of his train, not aa was formerly done by the greater 
or less opening of the ' regulator ' (that is the valve which 
shuts off, or admits the steam from the boiler to the cylin- 
ders), but, leaving this full open, he varies the power de- 
veloped in the engine, by giving more or le.ss expansion, 
and thus, when he has a light load, or when going down a 
gentle inchne, or when any other circumstance enables him 
L-to get along without demanding the utmost wf>rk from his 
Kengine, he profits by it to use the steam more and more 
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pan* Of n« satAe. tbere k t «rong poU at tiines i^xm tfae 
lerer, and seme dmger of the lever areypowoiog the 
driTer. when be takes the catch oat of oootact with the 
Dotrh. This dai;ger has led to the abandotunexit of the 
lever, and to the sabstitntion of a screw. For a laia 
while the change was resisled on the gnMmd that the 
screw wa« not quick enough, and that tbexefofe a driTer 
had not a sufficitotly speedy control of his ei^iiie when 
danger was to be apprehended, and oontriranoes were re- 
sr>rted to, such as split nuts, which could be opened to 
admit of the quick pull of the lever ; but this was a re- 
finement that was not found necessary, and now a larse 
number of new engines are fitted with screws to work the 
link motion, the lever and catch being entirely abandoned. 
This screw has the further advantage of giving the driver 
complete control over the link, notwithstanding the 
pressure of steam may be on the slide-valve, and it also 
enables him to adjust the period of cutK)ff, with the 
(greatest possible nicety. 

I will bring this second lecture to a conclusion by 
saying that Mr. VV. Kirtley, the Locomotive Superinten- 
dent of the London Chatham and Dover Railway, has 
kindly offered us the use of one of his new Locomotives 
in sUmm, for inspection, on the morning of the day for 
our next lecture, and has been good enough to further 
()ff(»r to fix my Indicator to it, so that we may take 
diagrams on our run down with the train from town, 
ancl HO jilso that we may take diagrams in your presence 
from the * empty engine,' when it is placed on the 
Admiralty Branch line, the use of which, I am glad 
to fuul. W(» ci\n liave for tlie requisite time. 
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LECTUEE III, 

• reversal — indicator diagrams — w.u^chaert gear— dis- 
tbibution of weight — curves — bogeys — ' con'tre 
vapkur' brake. 

This morning we have had Uie fulfilment of Mr. 
Kirtley's promise, which I announced to jou at the close 
of our last lecture, and you have had the opportunity of 
examining the various parts of the engine to which I 
directed attention ; fig. 43 is a sketch of the engine and 
tender with some of the leading dimensions annexed. 
This morning you had also the opportunity of seeing 
diagrams taken from tliia engine, running ' empty.' I 
propose to call your attention to enlargements of some of 
the diagrams taken when travelhng from London to-day 
with a train behind tlie engine, and I will employ that 
occasQon to explain a paradox in ' Locomotive ' work- 
ing under certain circumstances. The paradox is this 
— that when the connection between the link and slide 
is made at the centre of the link, or when in Locomotive 
phraseology the link b in mid-gear or in 'middle notch,' 
as it used to be called, the Locomotive will continue to 
work in whichever direction it might have been running be- 
fore the link was put into mid-gear, that is to say, if it had 
been going forward it would continue to travel forward ; 
if it had been going backward it would continue to travel 
backward, and it woidd even be competent to exert a con- 
siderable amount of useful work under these circumslances. 
tl have more than once during these lectures <.alled 
your attention to the fact that the link is the implement 
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for varying the amount of expansion, and is thereby the 
means of altering from time to time the power developed 
by the engine ; it is also the implement by which the 
direction of motion of the engine is reversed. While 
bearing these two functions in mind, it may be interesting 
to revert for a few minutes to the historical part of our 
subject, and to descril)e to you what modes were adopted 
in locomotive practice to fulfil these ends, before the link 
was in use. 

One of the earliest systems of reversal was that which 
is to be found in the model of the * Bocket ' before you, 
where each engine has only one eccentric. That eccentric 
is loose upon the shaft, and is driven by the engine (in the 
forward direction if the engine be going forward, or in 
the backward direction if the engine be going backward) 
by means of a stop upon the shaft, which engages with 
either the one or the other of two stops upon the eccen- 
tric, see fig. 44. With this arrangement handles had to 
be provided by which the driver could hft the two eccen- 
tric rods (one for each engine) ofi* the pins that attached 
them to the way-shaft levers : having lifted them clear, 
he, by other handles, moved the slides by hand, and in 
that way admitted the steam to the one side or the other 
of the piston and caused the crank shaft to make a partial 
revolution, the eccentric standing still until it was over, 
taken by the stop upon the shaft, which drove it onwards, 
and the driver then threw the eccentric rods again into 
gear. Such an arrangement as this admitted of a certain 
amount of expansion, because the stops could be so set 
upon the shaft as to give lead both in forward and in 
backward gear, but the slides had, as I have said, to be 
worked at tlie time of reversal by hand. 

Another arrangement which also admitted of a cer- 
tain amount of expansion, but also involved the working 
the slides by hand, was to liave two eccentrics for each 
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engiue as we uow have. By means of a cross shaft, thff 
rods of both these eccentrics could be held out of gear, so 
that the driver could work the shdes by hand : then, 
accorduig to the direction in which the cross shaft was 
moved, either the forward eccentric rod, or the back- 
ward eccentric rod, was allowed to fall into contact with 
the pin of the way-shaft lever, and therefore to drive the 
engine either backward or forward. This will readily 
be understood from the description, without the aid of a 
diagram. But, as slides became larger, and the pressure 
of steam greater, and the business of a railway more urgent, 
it was found that the working of the slides by hand was 
veiy undesirable, and therefore means were devised for 
reversing which dispensed with this mode of moving the 
shdes. In both the arrangements I am about to shon 
you, there was a double-ended lever fast on to the wayJ 
shaft and extending above and below it. In the : 
mode (fig, 45), this lever was made with a sort of prt 
jectiug frame, Iiaving semicircular recesses, the ' 
the top and bottom, into one of which, according as the 
en^ne was to go forward or to go backward, the pin of 
the eccentric rod could be engaged ; the recesses were 
^videned out between the two ' gabfs' so that when t 
pin of the eccentric rod was being shifted fi-om one ' gab 5 
to the other, it was always embraced within its ] 
and was thus guided into the ' gab ' it was about ' 
enter. 

Another an'angement, identical in principle but difiOT^ 
ing in detail, was to have one pin at the top of the double- 
ended lever, and one at the bottom, with an eccentric r 
between them, providetl with a pair of horns, the lowffl 
pah" embracing the lower pin, the upper pair embracia 
the upper one, see fig. 46 ; in this arrangement again 
according as the rod was made lo engage either witll 
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■the lower or with the upper piu, so tlie engine went for- 
ward or backward. 

In both these aiTangemeate there was no moving of 
the slides by liand, and only one eccentric was wanted for 
«ach engine, but there was this great defect, the eccentric 
being fixed so as to suit for both the forward and the 
backward gear, the slide could have practically neither 
lap nor lead, except to the extent afforded by the angling 
of the eccentric rod in moving from the top to the bottom 
position. The improvement in this, and the improvement 
which prevailed until the link was introduced, was the 
use of two eccentrics for each engine, as in one of the 
cases previously mentioned, and the furnishing of each of 
these eccentrics with a pair of horns, so that, without any 
handling of the slide, either one eccentric or the other 
could be forced into gear. With this arrangement it was 
possible to reverse the engine and to have a definite 
amount of lap and lead, both for forward and for back- 
ward gear, but this amount was invariable. Then came 
the link giving power of reversal and |)Ower of variation 
of expansion. 

I have laid before you in these lectures imaginary 
diagrams constructed from considerations of the points 
as to where the steam is cut off, where the exhaust com- 
mences, and where compression begins, and I now wish 
to call your attention to enlargements of some of the 
actual diagrams taken to-day on the engine by which I 
t' came to Chatham, the engine which we have had an 
r opportunity of considering together at the railway 
' station. The lithographs you have of this engine (see 
fig. 43) tell you that the cylinders are 17i inches 
diameter of bore, that the stroke is 2 feet 2 inches 
(26 inches), and that the driving wheels are 6 feet 
,6 inches in diameter. 
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Diagram fig. 47 was taken when running 29f miles 
per hour on a rising gradient of 1 in 100, with a load 
of 8 carriages, 1 horse box, and 2 brake vans, estimated 
to weigh with the passengers and luggage 105 to 110 
tons, while the engine and tender and the water in the 
tender at the time, and the ftiel, altogether were equal to 
69 tons, so that the gross load moved was 175 to 380 
tons ; the pressure in the bpiler at that time was 120 lbs. ; 
the regulator was wide open, and the link was set to that 
which would have been about the second notch, had there 
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been a notch plate provided with four notches on each 
side of the centre. In this instance the passages were 
y^^ths open to the steam at the beginning of the stroke, 
widest open at about 7 per cent, of the stroke, and 
closed at about 42 per cent, of the stroke, while the 
exhaust from the one side of the piston and compression 
on the other commenced at about 83 per cent, of the 
stroke. These points are indicated upon the diagram by 
lines. You will see that these lines practically coincide 
with the changes in the figure ; the back pressure is 
found to be an average of about 5 lbs. ; while the mean 
effective pressure works out to 6072 lbs. ; taking the 
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speed of the piston, its diameter, and the length of stroke 
that I have already atated, and making the calculation in 
the way I have already described to you, you will find 
that this gives an indicated horse power of 485, equal to 
a gross tractive force at the edge of the wheels of 6,130 
lbs., from which, if we deduct the one-sixth for the 
internal resistance of the engine, there remains 5,110 lbs., 
or a net traction of about 29 lbs. per ton of total load 
moved. 

I will now direct your attention to the enlargement 
of a diagram (fig. 48) taken in your presence, a diagram 
with the link in mid-gear, and, as I promised, I will en- 
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deavour to explain why it is that when the link is in this 
position the engine will continue to run in whichever 
direction it may happen to have been going at the time 
when the link was put into that position. As the piston 
is approaching the end of its stroke, the slide valve com- 
mences to open, and this occurs when the piston haa still 
6^ % of its travel to make, therefore the piston has to 
be driven by the assistance of the other engine against 
the pressiire of the boiler steam the whole <:)f this 6^%. 

When this stroke is completed, however, and the 
return stroke commences, the piston receives the full 
steam pressure for the same distance of its travel as it 
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had had steam to oppose it, that is to say. the slide- 
valve which, as I have said, commenced to open when 
the piston had still 6^% of its stroke to make in one 
direction does not close again imtil the piston has made 
6|% of its stroke in the othrr direction, and therefore 
the opposing and aiding forces of the steam are up to this 
time equal, but the cylinder now contains steam of nearly 
the boiler-pressure for 6| % of its whole length, plus that 
contained in the passages and in the clearance 
piston moves onwards towards the end of its stroke tl 
steam expands, and it continues to expand mitil the 
haust takes place — which under the circumstances of mid 
gear is no doubt early, being at the moment when the pis- 
ton has gone only ^ of its course ; nevertheless, the area 
of the diagram contained within these two points is some- 
what considerable. Thus in mid-gear, although the 
shde-valve allows the boiler steam to enter the cylinder 
adversely to the motion of the piston, yet the engine will 
revolve and will, as I have said, perform useful work, 
because the adverse action of the steam on the piston 
imaccompanial by anything in the nature of expansii 
while tlie favourable action is equal to the adverse, pli 
the expansive force of the steam. The foregoing reason- 
ing, it will be seeu, applies to the mere rectilinear motion 
of the piston, and is irrespective of any consideration of 
the direction of motion of the crank, and thus it is that, 
dejiending on the way in which the engine was runnii 
when the link was put into mid-notch, so will the enj 
continue to run. 

A common mode of ascertaining the mean pres 
in the cylinder is to divide the indicator diagram in 
direction representing the length of the stroke of the pial 
into ten equal parts, to measure by scale the effective pi 
sure at each of these parts, and to add these pre* 
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together, and to Lake the tenth of them as the mean height. 
A mode which is better than the foregoing is to use 
Amsler'a planimeter, and by means of it to ascertain the 
area inclosed within the figure, and then to divide this 
area by the length of the figure in inches : the quotient 
will be the mean height of the diagram, from which, by 
the scale applicable to the parlicidar spring in the indi- 
cator, the mean effective pressure of the steam is found. 

I muat not dismiss the subject of working the shdes 
■without some reference to Walschaerl's gear, which is 
liow in considerable use upon the Continent. Fig, 49 shows 
this arrangement. You will see that each engine has only 
one eccentric a (or its equivalent, a crank), and that this 
eccentric is placed on a line at right angles to the crank, 
imd, as drawn, immediately below the centre B of the 
crank-shaft. The diagram shows an outside cylinder 
engine, and from the crank pin n at the right hand 
proceeds a retiu-n crank carrying the eccentric a. The 
engine ia assumed to be running in the direction of the 
arrow. From the point a the eccentric-rod a c proceeds, 
and at the point c lays hold of the lower end of a link 
c E, which vibrates upon a fixed point D, and extends 
above this point d, as far as e. From this link there 
extends a rod n l, which at the point il has a sliding-block 
in the link c e, and at the point l serves as a fulcrum 
for the lever i L K, shortly to be described ; the rod h l is 
suspended at the point ii', from a sling, so that by working 
the reversing shaft x, the end h of the rod H l can be 
raised or lowered in the link c e ; thus the pin li may be 
at the height shown above the centre D, or at any 
greater or less height above D, or at D, or, for the pur- 
poses of reversal, below it. On the pin i, vibrates, as has 
Kbcen said, the lever I L K, the lower end K being slotted 
Hand driven by a pin in the boltoni end of the piece K K', 
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rigidly pendant from the piston rod cross liead, to wliirli 
it ia united at k' ; from the point I at the top of the lever 
a guided rod i B goes to the slide z. 

On considering this arrangement it will be seen that 
the rod I s may partake of motions derived not only fixim 
the vibration of the lever i l k (which vibrations will in 
themselvea simply be proportionate to and, but in the 
reverse direction, contemporaneous with, the motion of 
the piston), but of the motions derived from the eccentric 
A, the action of which through the link c e and rod h l 
■will vary the position of the fulcrum of the lever ilk. 
Assuming that the link il L be lowered so that the point 
n be exactly opposite to the fixed centre of vibration d of 
the link c e, tlie action of the eccentric a upon the point 
L will be nil, and the inotion of the slide-valve will be 
that due to the travel of the piston rod alone. The 
amount of this motion by itself is made equal to the lap 
plus the lead, and correspouds to the central point in the 
diagram of the liuk motion ; that is to say, it is a motion 
derived from the point exactly in the line of the crank, 
and under its influence the engine would continue to 
travel in either direction in mid-gear as when the link 
motion ia in mid-gear ; but if the point H be raised to the 
position shown, then the eccentric a will impart motion 
to the point l (the axis of vibnition of the lever i l k), 
and will supplement the motion given the shde-valve 
from I L K by its own, and will thus cause it to travel to 
a greater extent, will open its passage to the steam, and 
will cut off that steam at the peiiods detennined by the 
joint action of the two sources of motion. Further, if 
the pin h be put somewhere between the point wltere it 
is now shown and the centre d, then the opening of the 

k passage will become less and the cut-ofi'will be earlier; 

B but if the pin H be put below the centre n, then on fol- 

H . 
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lowing through the motions of the various levers it will 
be foimd that the engine will run in the reverse direction. 

Although 80 very dissimilar in appearance the Wal- 
schaert gear ia, after all, only the link motion in dis- 
guise. For in the Walschaert gear, as in the link motion, 
two eccentrics in truth are employed, the one the actual 
eccentric A ut right angles to the crank, the otlier the re- 
duced travel, derived from the piston rod, which, being 
controlled by the crank, gives precisely the same motion 
as would be obtained from an eccentric of a throw equal 
to the reduced motion, and having its centre situated in 
the hne of the crank itself. And, as in the case of tlie 
link motion, the effect of the two eccentrics, wherever 
the link was placed, might be obtained from a siugle 
eccentric suitably placed on the line x y (see figs. 39a, 
A to n). So, similarly, in the Walschaert gear any of 
the effects of the combined action of the eccentric and 
of the piston rod, can be obtained by a single eccentric 
properly |)laced in the line x y {see diagram, 6g. 50), 
where x y \s placed so far from the vertical centre line 
through the shaft, as represents the half of the motioi 
communicated by the piston rod to the sUde z ; that is 
equal to half the lap and lead, while the distance froi 
the horizontal centre line to l represents tlie half of t 
motion communicated by the eccentric A to the point ] 
of the lever i L K, when n is at the extreme upwai 
position in the vibrating link c B. 

A single eccentric, having its centre at 1 (see fig. 50)3 
will be found to give precisely the same motions, to i 
slide z, as would be obtained from the combination of thd 
piston rod movement, and of the eccentric A, when thq 
block H was at the topmost position in the vibrating linl 
c E. Similarly, a single eccentric having its centre ou thi 
line .r y at 2 (see fig. 50), which is midway between '. 
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and the horizontal centre Une, would give the same 
motions to the slide z as would be given by the com- 
bined action of the piston rod and of the eccentric a of the 
Walschaert gear, when the block h was lowered midway 
between its first position in the vibrating link c k and the 
centre d of that link. Finally, a single eccentric placed 
on the line a; y at 3— that is, on the horizontal centre 
line— would obviously give the same motion as the two 
implements, the piston rod and the eccentric a would 
give when the block H was lowered opposite to the centre 
D of the vibrating link c e, the motion would then ob- 
viously be only that obtained from the piston rod. 

With the exception that occasionally it may be verv 
convenient to dispense with the space occupied by two 
eccentrics out of the four, there appears to be no reason 
why the Walschaert gear should be used in preference 
to the link motion. 

Before I dismiss (as time now compels me to do) this 
important question of the movements of the slide valve 
1 will call your attention to diagram fig. 51, with its 
accompanying table, fig. 52. Diagram 51 affords gra- 
phically, in percentages of the stroke, information as to 
the point of suppression or cut off, of exhaust, of release 
of the period of greatest opening, and of the amount of 
that opening, for both ends of the cylinder, in the four 
different notches of forward, and of backward gear. By 
the aid of this diagram one is enabled readily to appre- 
ciate the behaviour of the valve under the varying cir- 
cumstances stated, or reference may be made to fig. 52, 
where similar information is recorded in figures. 

Having considered, at perhaps too great length, the 
modes of varying the expansion, and of giving reversal, it 
may be as well here to call your attention to the mani- 
pulation of the engine when under way. 
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The driver has before him a haatUe by wliicli lie 
works the steam regulator: this consists commonly of a 
sliding valve, opening, or closing the steam outlet, from 
the boiler, to the cylinders. Formerly the speed of the 
engine was controlled by the greater or less ainoimt of 
this opening, thus reducing or ' wiredrawing ' the pressure 
of the steam; but now that the link motion enables the 
expansion to be varied at will, the regulator, as already 
stated, should be kept wide open, and, to economise fiiel, 
the speed should be controlled by varying the amount of 
expansion. 

The mode of working the link by lever or by screw 
has already been fully described. To regulate the fire, the 
driver has under his control the levers of the ash-pan 
dampers or damper, as the case may be, by which he can 
determine the quantity of air which shall pass through 
the fuel, and he has also a means of varying the amount 
of air which goes in at the fire door above the fuel. 
He has also in certain engines, as in the one you saw 
this morning, another lever by which he can alter the 
area of the aperture of the bhiat pipe, thereby varying 
the intensity of the blast ; and, as already explained, he 
has, for use at those times when the waste steam blast is 
off, another handle, by the movement of which he can 
discharge free steam from the boiler up the chimney 
through an auxiliary blast pipe ; be can also, by meana 
of other handles, put on the injector to feed the boiler. 
For slippery rails, he has the levers to the sand-boxes 
within reach, by the use of which sand can be poured 
down in front of the wheels. He has also the safety 
valve lever; and he lias the pressure-gauge, to indicate the 
pressure of the steam. He has the glass watci gaugt, and 
the gauge cocks, to show the level of the water ; and he 
has drain cocks from the two ends of the cylinders by 
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which water of coodenaation that forma at first startit^ 
or any water which has primed ower into the cyfindcn, 
while numing, can be got rid of. Further he haa a 
draw-off cock aod a scum cock from the boiler, while to 
give an alarm and for rignaUxng he haa the steam 
whistle. In on^nary engines he b provided irith a screw 



hand-break, operating upon the wheels of the engine if 
it be a ' tank ' engine (but rarely in other cases), or 
upon the wheels of the tender if it be a tender engine. 
New engines, however, are generally fitted as was the 
<m(i which you saw this morning with a steam-break, 
which IB fipphcd to ihe engine wheels. Further, if the 
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tender liuve the Eamsbottom apparatus, the driver has 
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the lever, to his hand, which controls tlie position of the 
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pendant pipe. Before closing this enumeration of the 
af)paratus for manipulating the engine, one should just 
refer to the question of lubrication. In a locomotive all 
the bearings are fitted with well-designed oil-cups pro- 
vided with capillary tubes and with screw or spring 
covers; the internal lubrication is made by dose-top 
lubricators, which introduce drops of grease slowly into 
the steam as it passes to the cylinders. 

Leaving now the consideration of the locomotive as 
an engine, and viewing it as a carriage, the first point to 
be considered is — the distribution of the weight. As we 
have already found, attention must be paid to the imposing 
upon tlie wheels which drive, a very considerable weight ; 
but on the other hand the leading wheels must not be 
too lightly loaded, or there will be the danger of the 
engine leaving the rails. With single driving wheels, the 
centre of gravity of the engine as a whole is very com- 
monly from 1 to 2 feet in front of the crank axle. In a 
goods engine with all six wheels coupled, the centre of 
gravity may be over the centre axle, while in the type of 
engine which you saw this morning, where four wheels 
are coupled, the centre of gravity is generally about 1 
foot in front of the crank axle. And with such a distribu- 
tion of the weight as this gives, the four driving wheels 
appear to be sufficiently loaded. 

The evil effects of the irregularities of the road are, 
as we all know, compensated for by the springs. I am 
not aware that the rules for the strength of these, given 

many years ago, have been superseded. These are for 

the elasticity of the springs — 

Span in inclicfl * 
Thi^k^tw of each Mate ' No. of Breadth "" 1 6«='l<'flection in sixt^nthsfor each ton of loai. 
in Kixt«cnths plates in ins. 

And foi* the safe working load — 

Widtli in inp. x No. of plates x Thickness of each plate in sixtoenths ' 

Span in inches X 11-3 " - — ^feafe working load In ton^ 
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But the eflBcieticj of the spring can l)o increased, 
and the amount of oscillation in the engine while running 
can be very much lessened, by the use of what are calletl 
' balance beams,' similar to those shown at a in the 
diagram lig. 10a. These bejims being placed between 
two pairs of wheels, say the crank axle wheels and the 
hind or trailing wheels, convert a aix-wheelcd carriage 
into, practically, a four-wheeled one, because the only 
point of attachment to the cn^e-frame for the four wheels 
which are connected by the balance beam, is the pin on 
which that beam vibrates. If one considers how difficult 
it would be with a four-wheeled carriage, having its 
centre of gravity between its two pairs of wheels, to set 
up a pitching motion, and how easy it woidd be so to do 
with a six-wheeled carriage, having its centre of gravity 
immediately over the centre axle, one can readily see 
tliat an arrangement which, while obtaining the distribu- 
tion of the total weight of the engine, over sis points of 
support upon the rails, nevertheless causes the engine to 
Btand as though it were upon two pairs of wheels only, is 
one which should add to stability in running : this great 
advantage is attained, as I have before said, by the use of 
the balance beam. Moreover the evil effect of any irre- 
gularity in the rail is diminished as regards its being 
communicated to the engine, because the irregularity 
' does not lift the engine directly, as it would do were the 
engine supported immediately over the wheel, but lifts 
it tlirough the fulcrum of the beam, and thas diminishes 
tlie motion which has been communicated to the ends 
of that beam. These considerations point to the desir- 
ability of the \ise of balance beams ; they have been 
exteu-sively employed in America, and are also used in 
England ; but there are certain practical difficulties con- 
nected with their employment, which cause many loco- 
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motive engineers of great eminence to be very charv " 

adopting them. ^^ 

The conditions we have as yet considered deal on] 
with tlie engine, as a carriage, when running upon 
straight road; but on railways the engine has to 
round curves — curves of conaderable radius, it is trui 
when compared with those on ordinary roads but c 
small radius when the length of wheel base, and the rieid 
nature of the carriage, is considered. The first evil to 
be guarded against in going round a curve is the riak of 
the engine leaving the rails by the centrifugal action This, 
as you know, is provided against by that which is called 
the super-elevation of the outer rail. I may here perhaps 
be allowed to give an extremely simple nde useful for 
mental calcuLition upon this point. One mile an hour 
speed, round one chain radius, can be satisfied by the 
super-elevation of one sixteenth of an inch, when the line 
is of the 4' 8"^ gauge, these proportions of course varying 
as the square of the speed, and inversely as the radius. 
If you apply this to say 30 miles an hour, round a 30 
chain curve, you will find that you get thirty-sixteenths, or 
one and seven-eighths. Some of the rules commonly given 
would make this a little over 2 inches, but the agreement 
is near enough to make a rule of this kind, which deals 
entirely with unities and is so easily worked, one worth 
remembering. But the super-elevation deals only with 
one of the difficulties experienced in going round curves, 
Tlie next great difficulty, to be considered, b the difference 
that exists lietween the circumferential travel of the wheel 
on the inner side of the ciu-ve, and that of the wheel on 
tlie outer side. We know that compensation is soughtj 
for this difference by making the wheels conical, and hym 
having a greater width between the inner edges of th 
two rails than between the outer edges of the flanges c 
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a pair of wheels, so that the larger part of the cone may 
operate upon the outer curve, and the smaller part upon the 
inner. Very commonly engines are made with no other 
provision thaji this, and the allowing a certain amount of 
Lendway play in the axlea ; imder these circumstances 




Fio. 63. Tliras flisd and threa radinl axles. 

aix-wheeled en^ne, when put upon a curve, would 
have its wheels standing as shown in the top figure of the 
diagram (fig. 53), that is, with all three axles parallel, 
but with the centre of the centre pair of wheels moved 
Bomewhat sideways in relation to the centre of the end 
of wheels, and thus to allow the carnage to accom- 
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modate itself to the curvature of the rails. But these 
axles being parallel the one to the other, the c^itre 
one alone can radiate. The result of this nou-iadiation 
is to produce a tendency for the axles to move end- 
ways, the forward axle striving to go outside the curve, 
and the hinder axle striving to go inside, and both 
tending to turn the engine round its centre and to cause 
it to leave the line ; moreover, the * rub ' produced between 
the tyres and the rails is very considerable, and is quite 
equal, as I showed in some remarks of mine a good many 
years ago at the CSvil Engineers, to the * rub * produced 
by the diflference between the diameter of the wheels on 
the outside rails and that of the wheels on the inside 
rails. At that time I made a rough model to show the 
effect of a weighted roller bearing on a curved path 
radially, and then of the same roller, bearing on the 
same curved path non-radially. I have the model here, 
but I doubt whether the action of it can be seen, but I 
will show it after the Lecture.* The utility of radiation 
in all the axles is therefore very great, both on the score 
of safety and on the score of wear and tear. Perfection 
in this respect would be obtained if we could cause the 
tliree axles of the carriage of which we are speaking to 
assume the position shown in the bottom part of Fig. 53. 
More especially does this ability to radiate become neces- 
sary with the large and powerful engines of the present 
day, which have a wheel base, such as that we have 
seen on our engine this morning, of nearly as much as 
21 feet. 

Very early in the history of locomotives, attempts were 
made to cure this difficulty of non-radiation by using that 
which is in truth the ' perch pin ' of an ordinary road 
carriage at the front part of the engine, so as to sup[X)rt 

• Ko« Vol. xxvi. Tram, Civil Engincersj p. 358. 




Itlie engine upon a small four- wheeled truck or 'bogey' 
capable of movement about this perch pin. Such n con- 
struction admitted of the approach to radiation of the axles 
of the bogey, but you will see that it dkl not overcome 
another difficulty resulting, in six-wheeled engines, from 
pacing round curves. Assuming tliat the crank axle wheel 
and the hind wheel of a locomotive are placed, as they may 
be, upon a curve touching itatthefourpoints, this position 
would project the centre line of the engine tangentially, 

_ ao that at the front end, where the perch pin would be 




eel Hogey ' npplied It 



i-wheeled (orringo. 



placed, that centre line would be a considerable distance 
outside the centre of the track. But on an ordinary 
bogey the perch pin must be (clearance apart) in the 
L centre of the track, and therefore the adjustment must be 
[ made by the endway play of tlie various axles, and the 
\ clearance of the tlanges. A consideration of the fore- 
* going proves that not only is radiation of the axles 
[ Deeded, but that a variation sideways between the centre 
I of the bogey and the centre of the engine is demanded. 
[This is satisfied by the 'Bissel bogey,' a drawing of 
[ which is exhibited in diagram fig. 54. Here the perch 
I piu is a long way from the axle, allowing it to accomino- 
\ date itself \'ery nearly exactly to the needs of the curve. 
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To prevent the bogey going beyond the required limits, 
and to cause it to ' centre " itself when the line becom 
straig)il, inclines on which the weight of the engine J 
taken are employed, or springs are used. 

The same end is attained by various arrangementa," 
and notably by an extremely excellent one deaigued by 
Mr. Webb, of Crewe, in which the radius rod of the single 
axle is dispensed with and a curved path ia substituted. 
I very much regret that time has not permitted me to give 
you diagrams and descriptions of these modes. I will 
now, however, ask your attention to the construction of 
bogey used in the engine which you have seen this morn- 
ing — the design being that of Mr. Adams, of the Great 
Eastern Railway (see fig. 55). In this there is a perch 
pin as before, provided with a roundmg end, so as to 
admit of tlie bogey carriage being twisted or of its 
standing on a different plane from that on which the 
other wheels stand, and thus it can accommodate itself 
to the super-elevation of the rail at the commencement 
of a curve. Between the engine, and the bogey frame 
there is a large bed of india-rubber, as much as two feel 
diameter, which supports the weight, and by its friction 
gives great steadiness. Thus far radiation, and not 
lateral movement, is provided for, but the two axles of 
the bugey carriage, instead of being attached directly to 
the frame, containing the hole which embraces the perch 
pin, are attached to an outer frame which can shde upon 
the one which contains the perch pin : it is in thli 
manner the required lateral movement is secured. 

To prevent this lateral movement from being e:5ces- 
sive, and to cause the bogey always to have a tendency to 
return to the centre hue of the engine, there are two 
powerful india-rubber side springs (under initial tension), 
and always pressing the b(^ey carriage towards (he 
centre hue of the engine. 
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I will now call your attention to a mode of bringing 




a train to a standatill, or of reducing its speed upon an in- 
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cline, which has been very little used in England, although 
it is extensively employed in some parts of France. I 
allude to the * Contre-vapeur ' system introduced by Le 
Chatelier, a paper on which (written by Dr. Siemens) is 
published in the 'Transactions of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers' for the year 1870 ; appended to 
this are the records of experiments made by me on the 
subject, and I will refer you to this paper and to its 
appendix for full information. But I must say here 
that the system, which might be thought a very ob- 
vious one, is simply the reversal of the engine while 
the regulator is left wide open. The result is to cause 
the pistons to pump back into the boiler, the steam 
which has entered the cylinders from the boiler, after a 
lai'ge portion of the stroke has been made. No doubt 
long before Le Chatelier's time, on emergencies, and to 
avoid collisions, engines had been reversed with steam on, 
but the plan was only adopted on an emergency, and was 
thus sparingly adopted, because the heat developed in the 
cylinders, was sufficiently great to cause the surfaces to 
become cut and scored, and to burn the packing in the 
stuffing boxes ; moreover, it was thought, although, as I 
believe, entirely upon insufficient grounds, that the parts 
of the engine were strained in the operation. Le Chate- 
lier s invention consisted in injecting into the cyhnders so 
much water from the boiler as would suffice to absorb 
the heat generated, and to keep the cylinders down to 
the temperatiu-e due to the pressure of the boiler steam. 
This plan has been found in France to act perfectly, 
and has not given rise, as was anticipated, to any diffi- 
culty, such as is experienced when water primes over 
from the boiler into the cylinder, because, as I have 
said, the heat developed has been enough to vapourise 
the water, and to leave the cylinders with steam in 
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them and not with water. The effect produced will be 
beat understood by a reference to the enlarged indi- 
cator diagrams (figs. 56 and 57) on the wall. From 
them yoii will see that during about the first half of the 
stroke of the piston there is nothing to oppose its motion, 
except a slight compression of the air in the cylinder; 
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but after this the steam valve opens, and then the further 
progress of the piston is made against the pressure of the 
boiler steam, which by the advance of the piston is driven 
back into the boiler. The value of this retardation can 
be estimated in the ordinary manner from the area of the 
diagram. In the case to which these diagrams refer, 
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zrj>^ i v> -:c:§ ii 1-5T5 jiras from 2 «peed of forty miles 
acL ii'.r^. li iicrirersr. -rit: r'sarikiixi dae to tlie frictioii 
of v>r ••rtii tiji ic r^f^caztfiB rf ibe air. eqi&al to 1-35 
vxA, r^ aiied v. 'irie 1 ^f ^3Cff ar*?T-te scaled, it wiD be 
fv-jui ti/ere 5* ji ^i^caI r^Kardii:3<!e a: ihe cincmiifeTaKe of 
t?-?e drfriikg-'rbejSrlf cf 3"17 irios. eijaal 10 the Ivii^fi]:^ up 
</ :?-^ :ri:ii i:: & diakac* of &M vaxds instead cwf 1,575 
y^iri^, Fros: :be expenmoiss bdi^ then ocmdacted, 
it appe&r^d that, by the use of thb sTstem, the trains 
rnay be brought to rest at the Tarions stations at which 
they stop in just about the same time as by the appli- 
cation of the ordinaiy tender and guard s break, and 
they would be brought to rest without any ai the wheels 
})e\ui£ skidded, and, therefore, without any fear of the 
tyrr^ having flat? worn upon them. I think the system 
an admirable one for the ordinary working of trains. I 
tliink it an admirable one for working trains in goinc^f 
rlown inclines, but I am sure it is not one which would 
HupavHitih continuous breaks, as applied to all vehicles. 
Ikjforc leaving this subject I wish to call your attention 
to u vory curious result recorded by the diagram — ^a 
n!Mult that was entirely unexpected, and that, when first 
ol)tain(?(l, was inexplicable. 

You will obnerve that the pressure of steam in the 
<'yli!i(l(;r was very much higher than that in the boiler. 
The first i(l(;a was that the indicator was out of order, and 
tlial. the H|)rin{j;s wctc wrong, but these on being tested were 
found lo l)(^ perfeclly accurate. The next idea w^as that 



the excess represented the preastire necessary to drive the 
steam back into the boiler, but this obviously was not so, 
because au ordinary diagram, taken when the engine was 
working ahead, showed that nothing like that pressure was 
required to drive the ateam from the boiler to the engine, 
and therefore made it clear, that such a pressure could 
not be wanted to drive the steam from the engine to the 
boiler. The explanation of the phenomenon is no doubt 
this. In the particular engine that was used, the steam 
regulator was at the fire box : the boiler was fitted with 
a long internal pipe which conveyed the st^am to the 
cylinders in the smoke box : when the steam entered the 
cylinder it found half the cubic contents of that cylinder 
to fill, which you will see it did almost immediately, the 
Une indicating the filling being very nearly vertical. 
Thus the steam rushed along the internal boiler pipe 
with enormous velocity, but on filling the cyhnder up to 
the pressure, the momentum of the steam in the pipe 
remained, and that momentum you will find, if you 
include in your calculation the weight of the steam, the 
size of the pipe, and the contents of the vessel to be 
filled, was far more than sufficient to give the increased 
pressure shown on the diagrams, the fact being that that 
indication was limited, not by the actual pressure, but 
by the range of the spring that happened to be in the 
indicator. 

I mention this as the first instance I know of, of the 
kind, and as sliowing, that you may have in an elastic 
fluid like steam, a similar action to that which you have 
in the nearly non-elastic fluid water when employed in 
the water ram ; there is no doubt whatever, but that in 
the case of these experiments, the steam acted as a steam 
ram. 

Time docs not admit of my saying anything al)out 
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steam engines on common roads, nor of the Fell system, 
both of which subjects in the outset I had hoped to 
touch upon^ and I must now bring this diort course of 
lectures to a condusiixi. 

Of necessity the account I have been able to give 

you of the locomotive is very imperfect: locomotive 

literature now extends to several large volumes, and 

doubtless has not yet reached its limits ; it has been 

impossible, therefore, in the three meetings we have 

had, to do more than give a sort of sketch of some 

of the leading features, but I trust that the sketch has 

been sufficiently complete^ to make those features clear 

to you, and also to assist you in understanding, as each 

iastance may come under observation, the principles and 

details of that particular instance, and thus to enable you 

to r^ard them with appreciation. I have to thank you 

for your kindness and the close attention that you have 

paid to me, and I b^ leave to assure you, that, whatever 

may be the value to you of the lectures you have heard, 

the delivery of them has been, owing to your kindness, a 

great pleasure to myself. 
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